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WHAT  THIS  PUBLICATION  IS  ABOUT 


On  the  pages  following  (pp.  iii  and  iv)  is  a  listing 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Community  School 
Programme,  and  a  presentation  of  the  definition  of 
a  community  school  with  ten  distinctive  character- 
istics that  the  programme  is  intended  to  encourage 
in  the  Province. 

The  Alberta  Community  School  Programme  was 
researched,  developed,  and  tested  over  an  eight 
year  period  from  1972  to  1980.  Since  its  inception 
in  June,  1980,  66  Designated  Community  Schools 
have  been  established  and  are  currently  in  opera- 
tion. To  foster  their  operation  in  the  mode  described 
in  the  definition  so  that  the  programme  objectives 
might  be  approached,  a  newsletter  entitled  Linkage 
was  developed  by  the  Interdepartmental  Communi- 
ty School  Committee  (IDCSC). 

Linkage  contained  a  section  called  the  "Ideas  Ex- 
change". Leaders  in  all  the  Designated  Commun- 
ity Schools  were  encouraged  to  submit  innovative 
programming  ideas  for  publication,  along  with  the 
telephone  number  and  name  of  a  contact  person 
who  might  provide  added  information  about  each 
idea.  These  innovative  ideas  were  then  categorized 
by  community  school  characteristics  and  published 
from  month  to  month  arranged  by  a  selected  char- 
acteristic. 

Innovation  for  the  common  good  is  seen  to  be  of 
high  value,  and  those  innovations  that  have  been 
tested  in  the  fires  of  practice  are  surely  of  even 
higher  value.  Since  1980,  over  400  such  ideas  have 
been  written  up  and  published  in  the  "Ideas  Ex- 
change". The  object  of  the  exercise  was  to  en- 
courage the  spread  of  innovative  practice,  to  give 
recognition  to  innovative  people  and  schools,  and 
to  foster  variations  on  innovations  in  other  com- 
munity school  settings. 

Many  community  schools  began  to  see  the  "Ideas 
Exchange"  as  a  source  of  possible  programme  ob- 
jectives they  could  utilize  in  their  self -evaluation 
and  renewal  process  when  they  developed  their 
Charter  Yearbooks  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  This 
is  most  appropriate,  as  the  programme  idea  sub- 
missions were  edited  to  appear  in  a  concise,  yet 
descriptive,  and  therefore  "doable",  format  that 
might  easily  be  modified  to  become  one  of  a  com- 
munity school's  annual  objectives. 

This  publication,  then,  contains  an  anthology  of  the 


programme  ideas  published  in  the  "Ideas  Ex- 
change". The  material  has  not  been  altered  from 
its  original  date  of  publication,  so  tense,  reference 
to  dates,  etc.,  are  set  in  the  context  of  the  original 
time  of  publication.  Each  idea  has  a  distinctive 
number  for  ease  of  reference,  just  as  each  com- 
munity school  objective  should  also  have  an  easi- 
ly utilized  reference  number.  Because  personnel 
have  changed  over  the  years,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  delete  the  name  of  the  contact  per- 
son; however,  the  name  of  the  community  school 
of  origin  is  given  with  each  idea,  and  the  Appendix 
cites  the  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  all 
community  schools  in  the  province.  In  the  spirit  of 
sharing  that  underlies  the  community  school  idea, 
I  am  hopeful  added  information  about  a  particular 
idea  may  be  gained  by  direct  contact  with  the  com- 
munity school  of  origin. 

Many  people  have  helped  make  this  publication 
possible.  Vital  in  the  process  are  the  people  who 
developed  or  adapted  and  implemented  the  ideas 
contained  herein.  Many  hours  of  work  were 
needed  to  solicit,  compile,  and  edit  the  material  in 
the  anthology;  this  work  was  done  by  Sharon 
Melnyk.  Typing  of  this  manuscript  was  done  by 
Colleen  Rea  and  Corina  Hartle.  People  in  Alberta 
Education  Communications  assisted  with  the 
publication  arrangements.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
people  who  read  and  use  these  ideas  in  the  future, 
I  thank  them. 

Brian  Staples 
Executive  Director 
IDCSC 
86/07/23 
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THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
ALBERTA  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME 


While  nearly  all  schools  in  Alberta  exhibit 
characteristics  of  a  community  school  as  defined 
on  the  previous  page,  Designated  Community 
Schools  set  out,  in  a  written,  renewable  programme 
plan  (Charter),  to  exhibit  all  of  the  characteristics, 
pursued  over  time,  through  a  participatory  process 
involving  all  affected  publics.  The  intended  objec- 
tives of  the  Alberta  Community  School  Programme 
are  cited  below: 

1 .  Life  Centered  Schools.  To  establish  Design- 
ated Community  Schools,  where  there  is  com- 
munity, board  and  staff  consent  and  commit- 
ment, which  effectively  and  efficiently  help  the 
young,  and  those  older  people  with  a  need,  to 
learn  to  live  their  lives  as  fully  as  possible. 

2.  Enhanced  Basics.  To  enhance  the  learning  of 
basic  human  competencies  for  living  by  relating 
what  is  being  taught  in  all  Designated  Com- 
munity Schools  as  clearly  as  possible  to  real  life 
situations.  An  intention  is  to  make  the  full  range 
of  community  school  curriculum  come  alive  by 
making  it  as  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the 
learners  as  possible. 

3.  Democracy  at  Work.  To  encourage  the  con- 
duct of  all  phases  of  the  affairs  and  operation 
of  all  Designated  Community  Schools  in  a 
democratic,  participatory  mode  which  might 
also  serve  as  a  model  of  a  humane,  happy  and 
productive  work  place  in  the  educational  and 
other  service  of  people. 

4.  Community  Learning  Centres.  Through  the  in- 
teragency cooperation,  to  foster  the  operation 
of  all  Designated  Community  Schools  as  effec- 
tive, efficient  community  learning  and  participa- 
tion centres.  This  should  be  done  because  we 
want  the  young,  and  those  older  people  with  a 
need  to  experience  and  observe  developmen- 
tal, educational,  recreational,  cultural,  social, 
political  and  other  positive  human  domains  pur- 
sued with  people  of  all  ages.  An  inherent  out- 
come should  be  the  full  utilization  of  the  capital 
investment  already  made  in  the  school  building 
to  serve  the  entire  community  appropriately 
whenever  needed. 


5.  Community  Education  at  Work.  Those  who 
give  leadership  in  Designated  Community 
Schools  should  realize  the  affinity  of  the  com- 
munity school  concept  to  community  education 
processes.  With  every  appropriate  teachable 
moment,  such  leadership  staff  are  to  teach  peo- 
ple involved  in  all  Designated  Community 
Schools,  and  people  in  communities  they  are 
intended  to  serve,  the  use  of  the  community 
education  processes.  Such  processes  are  in- 
tended to  improve  successful  individual  and 
community  life  through  education,  public  in- 
volvement and  good  research  practice. 

6.  Contribution  to  Sense  of  Community.  To  pro- 
mote contributions  by  all  Designated  Communi- 
ty Schools  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  sense  of  caring  and  community  among  peo- 
ple in  the  schools'  attendance  areas  and  the 
world. 

7.  The  10%  Solution.  While  it  may  be  desirable 
to  have  all  or  the  majority  of  schools  in  Alberta 
as  Designated  Community  Schools,  it  is  a 
reasonable  objective  to  have  10%,  or  160  Alber- 
ta Schools,  as  Designated  Community  Schools 
by  January  1st,  1990.  This  figure  is  a  function 
of  the  degree  of  readiness  for  acceptance  and 
advocacy  of  the  "life -centred"  community 
school  ideas  among  principal  teachers  in  the 
Province. 
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WHAT  IS  A  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL? 


A  community  school  is  consciously  oriented  to  the 
community  it  is  intended  to  serve.  By  design,  a 
community  school  exhibits  these  kinds  of  char- 
acteristics: 

1.  Community  Related  Curriculum.  Basic 
education  is  enhanced  by  relating  the  curri- 
culum to  real  life  situations  in  the  community. 
Students  go  into  the  community  to  use  avail- 
able facilities  and  resources,  and  to  provide 
service  while  they  learn.  In  turn,  community 
resources  are  brought  into  the  school.  Intense 
study  of  the  local  community  becomes  the 
basis  for  study  of  life  in  other  communities  and 
the  world. 

2.  Involvement  of  Parents.  There  is  an  effective 
involvement  of  parents  and  other  community 
members  in  helping  to  develop  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  and  in  helping  teachers  through 
appropriate  voluntary  service. 

3.  Collegiality.  A  democratic,  collegial 
philosophy  is  encouraged  by  the  School  Board 
and  principal  teacher  in  the  administration  of 
the  school.  Parents  and  other  interested  com- 
munity people  are  regarded  as  allies. 

4.  Everyone  a  Teacher.  The  faculty  includes 
teachers,  working  in  co-operation  with  each 
other,  and  community  adults  and  students. 

5.  Everyone  a  Learner.  Although  the  education 
of  the  young  is  the  priority,  all  members  of  the 
community  are  potential  students,  including 
pre-schoolers  and  adults  of  all  ages.  Educa- 
tional activities  involving  people  of  all  ages  are 
encouraged. 

6.  Interagency  Co-operation.  The  school 
regards  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  a  total  com- 
munity education  system.  The  school  co- 
operates with  other  community  organizations 
and  agencies  to  provide  comprehensive 
educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  social 
services  to  people  in  the  school  attendance 
area. 


7.  Facility  Adaptation.  School  facilities  may  be 
designed  or  modified  with  effective  teacher 
and  community  involvement  so  that,  ideally, 
the  entire  structure  is  designed  to  facilitate 
community  use  as  well  as  to  accommodate 
community  education  activities. 

8.  Community  Use.  The  school  facility  is 
available  for  community  educational,  recrea- 
tional, cultural  and  social  use  on  an  extended 
time  basis  daily  and  yearly.  Community  ac- 
tivities may  be  scheduled  at  any  time  during 
each  operational  day. 

9.  Community  Issues.  The  school,  by  policy,  en- 
courages a  study  of  problems  and  issues  of 
significance  to  the  community,  often  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  community. 

10.  Sense  of  Community.  The  school  has  a  vital 
stated  goal,  which  is  to  foster  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. It  is  important  that  the  people  who  live 
in  its  attendance  area  know  and  care  about 
each  other. 
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1.  COMMUNITY  RELATED  CURRICULUM 


Bask  education  is  efihanced  by  relatitig  the  curriculum  to  real  life  situations  in  the  community.  Students  go  into 
the  community  to  use  available  facilities  and  resources,  and  to  provide  service  while  they  learn.  In  turn,  communi- 
ty resources  are  brought  into  the  school.  Intense  study  of  the  local  community  becomes  the  basis  for  study  of  life 
in  other  communities  and  the  world. 


LINKAGE,  May,  1982 

1 .  Fitness  Testing  (Nicholas  Sheran  Community 
School)  —  Imagine  at  8:45  a.m.  a  quiet  gym- 
nasium, and  then  at  9  a.m.  the  sounds  of  children, 
teachers,  and  parent  volunteers  shouting  en- 
couragements, "Come  on,  you  can  hang  on  longer, 
only  30  seconds,  a  few  more  sit-ups,  run  faster". 
This  was  the  scene  for  three  days  of  intensive 
fitness  testing  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Nicholas  Sheran 
Community  School. 

Approximately  30  parent  volunteers  assisted  the 
Y.M.C.A.  testing  team  as  recorders,  counters,  and 
measurers.  Children,  Grades  1  through  6,  were 
tested  in  seven  skill  items  to  evaluate  their  levels 
in  fitness. 

2.  Fund-Raising  and  Self-Reliance  (Kameyosek 
Community  School)  —  There  are  hot  dogs  for 
lunch.  All  the  children  at  Kameyosek  Community 
School  are  given  the  opportunity  to  stay  at  school 
for  a  supervised  lunch  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  each. 
The  purpose  of  the  lunch  is  to  raise  money  for  the 
Grade  4's  to  go  on  a  field  trip  to  the  farm  and  also 
to  pay  for  an  instructor  to  come  to  the  classroom 
to  show  unique  crafts  such  as  baskets  and  dolls 
using  cat-tail  leaves. 

Since  working  parents  with  children  in  school 
sometimes  find  their  children  must  cope  on  their 
own  for  short  periods  of  time,  Kameyosek  is  offer- 
ing a  one  day  a  week  self-reliance  program  for 
Grade  1 ,  2,  and  3  students.  Sponsored  by  Edmon- 
ton Social  Services  and  Millwoods  Centre,  the  pro- 
gram includes  such  topics  as:  children  in  the 
marketplace,  kids  in  the  kitchen,  communication, 
clothes  for  kids,  and  home  safety.  The  program  is 


held  from  3:45  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  at  no  cost,  but  $1 
is  charged  for  a  snack. 

3.  IVIanners  Month  (Thorncliffe  Community  School) 
—  April  was  Manners  Month  for  Thorncliffe  Com- 
munity School  in  Edmonton.  The  E.C.S.  Parents' 
Executive  Committee  encouraged  a  different 
theme  for  each  week  of  the  month. 

Children  who  were  found  demonstrating  positive 
behaviour  and  good  citizenship  in  school,  the  play- 
ground,in  the  mall,  at  cubs,  and  elsewhere  received 
Thorncliffe  manners  tokens.  Each  Friday  at  school 
assemblies,  students  with  tokens  received  citizen- 
ship awards.  Examples  of  other  activities  included: 
word  for  the  day,  keeping  a  log  book,  poster  con- 
tests, good  deed  for  the  day,  and  sharing  nice  ex- 
periences. 

4.  Easy  "Access"  (Bertha  Kennedy  Community 
School)  —  Several  years  ago,  a  staff  member  at 
Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School  discovered 
that  video  playback  equipment  was  available  on 
loan  through  the  ACCESS  Corporation.  Eventual- 
ly the  school  bought  its  own  machine;  however, 
teachers  still  use  the  resources  at  ACCESS.  They 
now  borrow  up  to  40  tapes  at  a  time  from  the  AC- 
CESS catalogue.  Students  and  teachers  alike  have 
been  enjoying  easy  "access"  to  television  pro- 
grams that  are  directly  related  to  their  studies. 

The  school  plans  to  set  up  a  film  club  with  senior 
citizens  whereby  one  student  will  select  a  video 
tape  to  watch  with  one  senior,  perhaps  during  a 
library  period.  Then,  together  they  can  discuss  the 
tape. 

LINKAGE,  December,  1982 

5.  Adopt-a-Grandparent  (St.  Patrick  Community 
School)  —  The  "adopt-a-grandparent"  program  at 
St.  Patrick  is  part  of  the  language  arts  and  religion 
courses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Grade  8 
students  are  given  a  course  outline  listing  topics 
to  discuss  with  a  "grandparent";  students  follow 
up  these  discussions  with  written  reports.  When 
students  are  not  engaged  in  discussions,  they  are 
free  to  plan  fun  activities  with  the  "grandparent". 
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The  choice  of  activities  is  left  entirely  between  the 
two.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  everyone  gathers  to 
celebrate  and  reflect  on  the  joys  of  getting  to  know 
the  adopted  grandparent,  granddaughter,  or 
grandson. 

6.  Historic  Tape  Library  (Banff  Community 
School)  —  To  learn  what  life  was  like  during  World 
War  One,  the  Roaring  Twenties,  and  the  Dirty  Thir- 
ties, social  studies  and  language  arts  students  can 
interview  senior  citizens  in  the  community.  Color- 
ful life  stories  of  senior  citizens  can  also  be  re- 
corded on  tape  and  become  part  of  a  permanent 
historic  tape  library.  Transcribing  skills  are 
learned  by  preparing  a  written  biography  from  the 
taped  interview.  Historic  research  techniques  are 
learned  by  writing  a  report  to  substantiate  informa- 
tion recorded  on  the  tapes. 

As  many  community  schools  throughout  the  pro- 
vince are  located  near  Indian  Reserves,  another 
idea  would  be  to  interview  elderly  native  people 
who  still  remember  the  old  ways  and  the  old  stories. 
Such  interviews  would  be  valuable  additions  to  a 
historic  tape  library. 

7.  Snack  du  Jour  (Norwood  Community  School) 

—  Grade  6  students  at  Norwood  Community 
School  are  involved  in  a  "snack  du  jour"  nutrition 
program.  Responsibilities  include:  planning  mon- 
thly menus,  determining  quantities  of  food  need- 
ed, working  within  a  budget,  shopping  for 
groceries,  helping  in  food  preparation,  and  announ- 
cing over  the  intercom  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
"snack  du  jour". 

8.  Hire-a-Student  Project  (Ecole  Communautaire 
Father  Jan)  —  The  hire-a-student  project  is  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  where  Father  Jan  students  raise 
funds  by  doing  household  jobs  to  support  a  foster 
child.  The  students  make  agreements  with  parents, 
neighbours,  and  relatives  to  take  out  the  garbage, 
shovel  the  walks,  or  do  whatever  job  might  need 
to  be  done.  Students  receive  the  intrinsic  reward 
of  knowing  that  through  their  efforts  a  deprived 
child  has  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  and  a  place 
to  sleep. 

9.  "Hairltage"  (St.  Paul  Community  High  School) 

—  Each  afternoon,  several  beauty  culture  students 
at  St.  Paul  Community  High  School  visit  the  near- 
by nursing  home  to  assist  patients  who  request 
help  with  hair  care.  If  the  customer  cannot  come 
to  the  school,  then  let  the  school  go  to  the 
customer. 


LINKAGE,  January,  1983 

10.  Students  Tell  Stories  to  Author  (Norwood 
Community  School)  —  A  local  author  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  booklet  commemorating  Norwood 
Community  School's  anniversary.  Part  of  the  job 
involved  interviewing  students  to  record  their 
memories  and  impressions  of  the  school.  On  an- 
other occasion,  a  different  author  turned  her  visit 
into  an  information  exchange.  She  taught  students 
about  her  job  as  an  author,  and  then  gathered 
ideas  from  the  students  to  incorporate  into  her  next 
children's  book. 

1 1 .  Extended  Library  Program  (Norwood  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  school  has  become  exten- 
sively involved  in  public  library  programs  at 
Sprucewood  Library.  Involvement  includes  the 
following:  visits  by  the  librarian,  visits  by  classes 
to  the  library,  displays  of  children's  works  in  the 
library,  participation  in  library  contests,  and  a 
reading  assistance  program  in  which  volunteers 
give  one-on-one  assistance  to  children  having 
reading  difficulties. 

1 2.  Parents  Plan  Family  Life  Program  (Rosebrier 
Community  School)  —  In  cooperation  with  the 
Parent-Teacher  Organization,  Rosebrier  sponsors 
a  family  life  education  program  every  other  year. 
The  Parent-Teacher  Organization  pays  for  a  physi- 
cian to  come  to  the  school  and  discuss  human  sex- 
uality with  the  students.  Parents  plan  and  design 
the  program  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  health 
unit  and  a  physician. 

13.  Bus  Drivers  Assist  in  Community  Map- 
making  (Muir  Lake  Community  School)  — 
Students  at  Muir  Lake  Community  School  plan  to 
make  an  enormous  community  map  for  display  in 
the  school's  main  hall.  The  project  is  related  to  the 
students'  division  one  social  studies  theme  "Com- 
munities". Houses,  landmarks,  school  bus  routes, 
and  north,  south,  east,  and  west  orientations  will 
be  marked. 

School  bus  drivers  will  be  interviewed  and  asked 
to  assist  with  information.  As  well,  bus  drivers  have 
offered  to  take  students  on  a  special  bus  trip 
around  the  entire  school  catchment  area  to  note 
landmarks. 

14.  Students  Hear  About  Archeological  Dis- 
coveries (Muir  Lake  Community  School)  —  Grad- 
uates from  the  University  of  Alberta  Faculty  of 
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Archeology  visited  iVluir  Lake  Community  School 
during  the  1 981/82  school  year  to  tell  their  stories. 
Students  at  Muir  Lake  were  fascinated  to  learn  from 
experts  how  ancient  civilizations  and  prehistoric 
animal  life  are  discovered  and  how  archeologists 
are  instrumental  in  these  finds. 

15.  Reporters  Teach  Journalism  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  To  introduce 
students  to  the  journalistic  style  of  writing,  local 
reporters  were  invited  to  talk  about  different  types 
of  articles.  Reporters  responsible  for  writing  sports, 
general  news,  and  community  news  articles  dis- 
cussed their  area  of  specialization.  Students  fol- 
lowed up  each  reporter's  visit  by  writing  their  own 
articles,  some  of  which  were  later  published  in  the 
local  newspaper. 

16.  From  the  Horse's  Mouth  (Suggestion  from  a 
Community  School  Friend)  —  It  is  great  to  bring 
people  into  a  school,  but  it  is  even  better  if  you  can 
get  them  to  participate  fully.  Select  members  from 
the  business,  labour,  and  government  community 
to  teach  a  class  about  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Let 
the  public  know  about  the  "community  teachers", 
what  was  taught,  and  what  students'  reactions 
were  to  the  "special"  class. 

17.  Syncrude  Field  Trip  Exchange  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  Many  parents 
at  Father  M.  Beauregard  are  employed  by  Syn- 
crude, so  teachers  decided  to  set  up  a  field  trip  ex- 
change with  the  company.  The  exchange  tied  in 
well  with  the  Grade  5  social  studies  unit  "Canadian 
Resources". 

Students  also  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  from 
guest  speakers  about  their  own  parents'  jobs  and 
other  related  jobs  such  as:  soil  sampling,  micro- 
scopy, projection,  extraction,  and  reforestation.  The 
plant  site  visit  consisted  of  a  guided  bus  tour; 
however,  children  under  the  age  of  12  were  not 
allowed  out  of  the  bus  due  to  dangerous  hazards. 

18.  Fund-Raising  Through  Spelling  and  Quiet- 
ness (St.  Timothy  Community  School)  —  A  yearly 
spell-a-thon  is  held  at  St.  Timothy.  Students  are 
responsible  for  finding  sponsors  to  make  pledges 
for  each  word  correctly  spelled.  Parents  volunteer 
to  supervise  and  check  written  spelling  tests.  The 
money  raised  is  used  to  buy  educational  materials. 

Since  children  in  E.C.S.  cannot  spell  but  never- 
theless want  to  be  included  in  this  fund-raising 
event,  they  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  a 


"quiet-thon".  These  little  tots  find  sponsors  who 
pledge  a  few  cents  a  minute  for  each  minute  of 
quiet  work  in  class.  Throughout  the  day,  the  E.C.S. 
teacher  proclaims  15  minute  "quiet-thon"  periods 
for  the  entire  class.  Parents  are  on  hand  to  observe 
and  record  each  child's  behaviour. 

19.  Brown  Bag  Lunches  (Southview  Community 
School)  —  If  brown  bag  working  lunch  sessions  are 
successful  with  adults,  then  why  not  try  them  with 
students  and  let  them  be  responsible  for  organiz- 
ing such  sessions?  Students  at  Southview  did  just 
that.  They  selected  the  lunch-time  topic,  decided 
who  to  invite  as  a  guest  speaker,  wrote  a  letter  of 
invitation,  introduced  the  speaker,  led  the  question 
period,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks. 

As  a  follow-up  activity,  students  made  themselves 
available  to  other  classes  to  tell  what  they  learned 
at  their  brown  bag  lunch  session. 

20.  Learning  at  a  Restaurant  (Bertha  Kennedy 
Community  School)  —  Students  visited  the  kitchen 
of  a  local  restaurant  as  part  of  a  study  on  nutrition 
and  the  food  industry.  They  learned  what  is  in- 
volved in  managing  a  restaurant,  for  example: 
maintaining  health  regulations,  buying  groceries, 
and  preparing  food.  After  the  guided  tour,  students 
were  served  a  meal  they  had  watched  being  pre- 
pared. During  the  meal,  students  were  required  to 
demonstrate  proper  etiquette  rules  learned  prior  to 
the  visit. 

21.  Science  Bar  (Suggestion  from  a  Community 
School  Friend)  —  Make  science  and  math  popular 
by  designing  a  science  bar  to  attract  students  dur- 
ing their  lunch  hour.  Students  can  view  simple 
chemistry  experiments  or  solve  a  math  puzzle  with 
interlocking  parts.  Invite  students  to  sit  on  bar  stools 
and  participate. 

22.  Enrichment  from  Banff  Fine  Arts  Centre 

(Banff  Community  School)  —  Students  at  Banff 
Community  School  are  fortunate  to  be  located  near 
the  Banff  Fine  Arts  Centre.  Actors  and  actresses 
have  occasionally  come  to  the  school  to  talk  about 
their  chosen  profession  and  have  assisted  in  choral 
speech  programs.  A  well-known  director  once  con- 
ducted a  demonstration  drama  class.  Poets  and 
local  writers  have  often  given  readings  of  their 
work.  Throughout  the  years,  students  have  at- 
tended many  concerts,  films,  and  plays  held  at  the 
centre.  Next  year  for  the  first  time,  students  plan 
to  utilize  the  facilities  and  resources  of  the  centre 
to  put  on  a  play  of  their  own. 
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23.  Can  You  Dig  It?  (Suggestion  from  a  Commun- 
ity School  Friend)  —  One  way  to  encourage 
students  to  develop  their  thinking  skills  is  to  plan 
a  special  archeology  program  called  "Can  You  Dig 
It".  Pick  a  site  and  in  it  place  artifacts  which  reflect 
a  contrived  lost  culture.  Two  schools  can  use  the 
site  to  dig  up  each  other's  creations. 

Students  then  return  to  their  respective  schools 
with  the  recovered  artifacts  and  reconstruct  the 
"culture".  Later,  a  meeting  can  be  held  between 
students  from  each  school  to  discuss  the  findings 
from  the  digs.  In  this  way,  information  can  be 
shared  on  the  subjects  of  geography,  economics, 
religion,  and  the  arts.  During  the  process,  a  number 
of  thinking  skills  can  be  developed  by  drawing  in- 
ferences, recognizing  causes  and  effects,  and  by 
asking  questions. 

LINKAGE,  February,  1983 

24.  Mountain  Ecological  Impact  Studies  (Banff 
Community  School)  —  Students  at  Banff  Commun- 
ity School  live  inside  a  world  famous  national  park 
which  has  been  set  aside  to  preserve  the  beauties 
of  the  mountain  wilderness.  These  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  first-hand  the  history, 
geology,  and  ecology  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  past,  students  have  learned  about  the 
reclamation  project  at  Sunshine  Village.  In  the 
future,  they  plan  to  study  the  recession  of  the  Ver- 
milion Lakes,  industrial  pollution  control  at  Exshaw, 
and  the  ecological  impact  of  the  tourist  industry  on 
Tunnel  Mountain.  The  expertise  and  resources  of 
park  wardens  and  naturalists  will  be  utilized  dur- 
ing these  studies. 

25.  Survival  Camps  (Peter  Pond  Community 
School)  —  Peter  Pond  has  obtained  10  acres  of 
wilderness  land  from  the  government  on  a  two-year 
renewable  lease  basis.  The  land,  located  50  km 
from  Fort  McMurray,  is  accessible  only  by  archaic 
train  or  rough  road. 

On  Friday  mornings,  junior  high  students  with  their 
camping  gear  board  a  train  that  takes  them  to  a 
location  one  mile  from  the  leased  land.  Students 
then  hike  to  the  primitive  camping  site. 

Students  spend  the  weekend  learning  about 
wilderness  survival,  minimum  environmental  im- 
pact, nature  appreciation,  orienteering,  outdoor 
cooking,  archery,  fishing,  and  winter  camping. 


26.  Historic  Canoe  Trips  (Peter  Pond  Commun- 
ity School)  —  During  a  canoe  trip  from  La  Loche, 
Saskatchewan  to  Fort  McMurray,  the  Peter  Pond 
Explorers  retrace  the  historic  route  of  Peter  Pond. 
Teens  and  adults  cover  their  own  expenses  to  fly 
into  La  Loche  and  canoe  up  the  Clearwater  River 
to  Fort  McMurray. 

Before  the  trip,  the  community  school  coordinator 
conducts  a  Leaders  in  Training  course  for  students 
interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  course  involves  students  in  pre-trip  plan- 
ning and  outing  responsibilities. 

While  reliving  the  country's  past,  the  Peter  Pond 
Explorers  acquire  skills  in  river  canoeing,  wilder- 
ness camping,  and  plant  and  animal  observation. 
The  Explorers  learn  how  their  very  survival  de- 
pends upon  group  cooperation,  wise  leadership, 
and  good  communication  channels. 

27.  Garden  Allotment  and  Greenhouse  Project 

(Hillhurst  Community  School)  —  Today's  children 
often  do  not  realize  that  not  so  very  long  ago  we 
were  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  our  gardens 
for  most  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  a 
growing  movement  of  ecologically-minded  people 
who  realize  the  value  of  naturally-ripened,  chemi- 
cal-free, local  produce.  Consequently  the  Hillhurst/ 
Sunnyside  Steering  Committee  felt  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  idea  to  initiate  a  communal  gardening 
project.  The  municipal  government  was  ap- 
proached to  make  available  some  vacant  land  for 
gardens.  Another  idea  was  to  raise  money  to  build 
a  greenhouse  onto  the  side  of  the  school. 

28.  Ecological  Impact  Study  (Sherwood  Com- 
munity School)  —  Sherwood  Community  School, 
located  near  several  natural  riverside  parks,  de- 
cided to  involve  students  in  an  ecological  impact 
study  when  they  heard  that  a  freeway  was  going 
to  be  extended  into  one  of  these  parks.  The  results 
of  before  and  after  field  trips  to  the  area  showed 
students  the  detrimental  effects  of  urban  construc- 
tion on  flora  and  fauna. 

29.  Park  Care  Project  (New  Sarepta  Community 
High  School)  —  Students  at  New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity School  are  planning  a  program  with  the 
village  council  to  help  care  for  the  three  parks  in 
the  area.  Together  they  will  determine  necessary 
projects  such  as:  fixing  the  playground,  cleaning 
up,  weeding,  mowing  the  grass,  and  landscaping. 
Work  parties  will  be  organized  on  Saturdays.  The 
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village  council  plans  to  hire  two  students  during  the 
summer  to  assist  with  this  project. 

30.  Environmental  Conference  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Two  days  per  year 
can  be  set  aside  to  promote  study  of  the  environ- 
ment and  offer  courses  taught  by  teachers,  sup- 
port staff,  administrators,  and  community 
volunteers  on  subjects  chosen  by  students.  Course 
titles  can  be  chosen  to  attract  attention,  for  exam- 
ple: "Take  It  or  'Leaf  It",  "Pond  Life",  "Hike  for 
Health",  "Rotting  Log",  "Belly  Botany",  or  "Rocks 
Have  Class". 

31 .  The  Blooming  of  the  School  Yard  (Brownfield 
Community  School)  —  The  long  weekend  in  May 
is  the  traditional  time  when  Albertans  stampede  to 
nearby  greenhouses  and  purchase  bedding  plants 
and  seeds  to  plant  in  their  gardens.  Every  year, 
students  at  Brownfield  join  their  fellow  Albertans 
in  this  firmly  implanted  tradition.  All  students  share 
the  task  of  separating  the  bedding  plants,  digging 
up  the  soil,  watering  the  flowers,  and  last  but  not 
least,  that  not-to-be-forgotten  task  of  weeding. 

32.  The  Greening  of  the  School  Yard  (Sugges- 
tion from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Before 
deciding  where  to  build  paths  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
school,  study  the  walking  paths  taken  by  students 
and  then  have  permanent  ones  built  along  them. 
Barren  areas  can  be  turned  into  beauty  spots  with 
a  little  imagination  and  the  help  of  students  in  the 
school.  A  home  maintenance  science  course  thus 
becomes  a  very  popular  one. 

33.  Bird  Blinds  (Midway  Community  School)  — 
Swanson's  Lake  is  a  small  lake  located  a  few  miles 
from  Midway  Community  School.  A  wide  variety 
of  waterfowl  feed  and  rest  on  this  lake  during  spring 
and  fall  migration.  Last  year,  a  black  swan  was 
sighted  by  several  bird  watchers.  In  order  to  give 
children  an  opportunity  to  study  and  observe 
waterfowl  at  close  range,  the  school  plans  to  build 
bird  blinds  with  the  help  of  local  farmers.  Children 
will  learn  how  to  approach  the  blinds  and  wait 
silently  so  that  the  birds  will  not  be  frightened 
away. 

34.  Mushroom  Picking  Adventure  (Muir  Lake 
Community  School)  —  Last  year,  students  at  Muir 
Lake  Community  School  survived  to  tell  how  much 
they  enjoyed  their  mushroom-picking  excursion. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  supposed  mushroom  ex- 
pert the  students  picked,  cooked,  and  ate  mush- 


rooms found  near  the  school.  If  that's  not  trust, 
what  is? 

35.  Bedding  Plant  Projects  (New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  The  study  of  plants  could 
be  extended  to  provide  services  to  the  communi- 
ty. Students  could  study  and  grow  flowers  from 
seeds  and  then  sell  them  as  bedding  plants  to  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood.  The  art  of  landscaping 
could  be  learned  by  having  students  use  bedding 
plants  to  design  flower  beds  around  the  school. 
Further  knowledge  of  plants  could  be  attained  by 
assisting  the  elderly  with  gardening. 

36.  Bird  Sanctuary  (St.  Paul  Community  High 
School)  —  St.  Paul  Community  High  School,  in 
conjunction  with  Alberta  Wildlife  and  Environment 
Canada,  has  created  a  bird  sanctuary  20  minutes 
away  from  town.  A  biology  teacher  is  responsible 
for  instigating  this  project  for  the  benefit  of  students 
studying  the  natural  habitat. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1983 

37.  Cross-Cultural  Exchange  Program  (Alex 
Taylor  Community  School)  —  A  cross-cultural  ex- 
change program  has  been  set  up  at  Alex  Taylor 
with  several  schools  located  in  more  affluent  areas. 
Grade  1  to  6  students  correspond  and  visit  each 
other's  schools  to  promote  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  one  another. 

LINKAGE,  April,  1983 

38.  Farm  Economics  (Menno-Simons  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  Economics  of  Human  Geography 
is  the  title  of  a  junior  high  option  course  at  Menno- 
Simons.  Since  many  students  attending  this  school 
live  on  farms,  the  bookkeeping  aspects  of  farming 
are  given  special  emphasis.  For  example,  students 
learn  how  to  prepare  a  financial  statement  for  a 
farm  including  liability,  operating  expenses,  and 
revenues. 

39.  Local  History  Course  (Grande  Cache  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  A  local  history  option 
course  has  been  offered  at  least  one  semester  a 
year  at  Grande  Cache  Community  High  School. 
The  course  informs  students  about  the  history  of 
the  Grande  Cache  area,  the  development  of  the 
town,  and  also  explores  current  issues.  Interaction 
with  community  members  and  the  use  of  communi- 
ty members  as  resource  people  are  encouraged. 

This  option  course  ran  in  the  spring  of  1982  and 
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will  run  again  in  September,  1983,  for  both 
semesters.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  outgrowths 
of  this  course  will  be  the  development  of  a  local  ar- 
chives, starting  with  a  collection  of  old  photographs. 

40.  Parents  Talk  About  Their  Career  (Suggestion 
from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Invite  parents 
into  the  school  to  tell  students  about  their  careers. 
A  member  of  the  police  force  can  talk  about  bicy- 
cle safety.  A  working  or  student  mother  can  explain 
how  she  managed  to  handle  her  roles  as  mother, 
worker/student,  and  wife.  In  this  way,  communica- 
tion between  parents  and  children  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  children  can  be  made  to  understand 
what  their  parents  do  each  day  in  their  various 
responsibilities. 

41.  Gulf  and  Shell  Petro-Sclence  Program 

(Matthew  Halton  Community  High  School)  —  In 
1982,  an  ad  hoc  committee  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives from  Gulf  Canada  and  Shell  Canada  Re- 
sources, the  school  principal,  the  community 
school  coordinator,  and  the  science  department 
chairman  worked  together  to  develop  a  petro- 
science,  high  school  credit  option  program. 
Because  the  two  companies  employ  many  local 
people,  they  identified  the  need  for  a  course  to 
prepare  prospective  employees  for  a  career  in 
petro-science.  The  course  is  also  intended  to 
stimulate  people  to  seek  further  education  in  the 
area  of  petro-science. 

Department  of  Education  approval  was  necessary 
because  this  course  is  offered  at  the  high  school 
level.  Date  for  implementation  of  this  course  is 
hoped  to  be  in  September,  1983. 

42.  Public  Speaking  (Madonna  Community 
School)  —  Public  speaking  is  a  skill  that  few  peo- 
ple have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire.  Realizing 
that  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  in  public  is  an 
integral  part  of  leadership  training,  Madonna  of- 
fered a  public  speaking,  junior  high  option  course. 
A  person  from  Toastmasters  brought  in  many  in- 
structional materials  and  assisted  with  judging. 
Parents  were  also  invited  to  help  judge  speaking 
contests  and  debates.  The  public  speaking  course 
was  very  successful  with  an  enrolment  of  27 
students. 

43.  Skills  for  Life  (Good  Shepherd  Community 
School)  —  The  Skills  For  Life  program  is  designed 
to  give  children  from  Grades  2  to  6  an  exposure 
to  hobbies  and  leisure  skills.  It  takes  place  every 


spring  for  six  weeks  and  runs  once  a  week  for  an 
hour.  To  begin  with,  children  are  asked  to  list,  in 
order  of  preference,  four  hobbies  or  leisure  skills 
they  would  like  to  acquire.  Matching  the  children's 
requests  with  volunteers  and  teachers  willing  and 
able  to  teach  a  mini-course  to  a  small  group  of 
students  then  becomes  the  task  of  the  community 
school  coordinator. 

Examples  of  Skills  For  Life  courses  include:  yoga, 
pet  care,  photography,  secretarial  skills,  cooking 
for  boys,  Irish  dancing,  broadcasting,  first  aid,  and 
oriental  cooking.  This  program  groups  children  ac- 
cording to  interest  rather  than  age  and  gives  all 
children  a  chance  to  excel  at  a  "subject"  that  will 
perhaps  become  a  life-long  hobby. 

44.  First-Hand  Work  Experience  (Suggestion 
from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  To  help  high 
school  students  determine  whether  their  career 
planning  is  leading  them  in  the  right  direction,  ar- 
range for  one  or  two  visits  to  the  workplace  for  first- 
hand observation  or  job  experience. 

Six  steps  ensure  the  success  of  this  project.  First, 
the  career  development  staff  member  visits  class- 
rooms to  explain  the  program  and  its  options.  Sec- 
ond, students  complete  a  career  card  listing  their 
career  preferences.  Third,  the  career  card  informa- 
tion is  fed  into  a  computer,  and  a  printout  lists 
students  by  their  interests.  Fourth,  each  student 
completes  a  pre-exploration  form  describing  his/her 
reading  or  research  into  the  preferred  career,  so 
that  he  or  she  is  knowledgeable  about  the  job 
before  the  planned  visit.  Fifth,  a  field  trip  to  a  career 
location  is  then  arranged  for  first-hand  experience. 
Job  experience  is  planned  wherever  possible. 
Students  are  prepared  to  ask  questions  and  to 
know  what  to  look  for  so  that  the  experience  will 
prove  to  be  realistic  and  not  just  theoretical. 

Lastly,  after  the  visits,  students  are  asked  to  com 
plete  a  checklist  to  evaluate  their  experiences. 
Counsellors  then  discuss  these  ideas  with 
students. 

45.  Self  Reliance  Course  (Kameyosek  Commun- 
ity School)  —  As  many  children  at  Kameyosek 
Community  School  come  from  homes  where  both 
parents  work,  it  is  important  that  these  children 
acquire  independent  "survival"  skills  at  an  early 
age.  To  meet  this  need,  the  community  school  co- 
ordinator and  the  Social  Services  Department  com- 
bined efforts  to  plan  and  teach  an  after  school 
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course  called  "Self  Reliance  —  I  Can  Do  It!".  This 
course  taught  children  skills  in:  communication, 
home  and  fire  safety,  Block  Parent  awareness, 
street  safety  measures,  consumerism,  survival 
cooking,  and  buying  clothes.  Guest  speakers  were 
invited  regularly  to  speak  on  various  topics. 

For  other  schools  who  are  interested  in  starting  a 
self  reliance  program,  the  community  school  coor- 
dinator highly  recommends  a  book  called  Helping 
Children  Help  Themselves.  It  is  available  at  no  cost 
from  Alberta  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  "Self  Reliance  —  I  Can  Do  It!" 
course,  many  Grade  5  and  6  boys  signed  up  for 
a  complete  course  in  survival  cooking.  A  senior 
citizen  taught  this  course  and  developed  the 
recipes  herself.  The  children  used  the  school's 
community  kitchen  to  learn  how  to  prepare  simple, 
yet  nutritious  meals  for  themselves. 

The  community  school  coordinator  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  Valerie  White,  the  com- 
munity school  coordinator  at  Thorncliffe  Commun- 
ity School,  for  piloting  the  self  reliance  program  at 
the  school. 

46.  Children's  Literature  Course  (M.E.  LaZerte 
Community  High  School)  —  An  English  teacher  at 
M.E.  LaZerte  taught  a  course  for  students  who 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  write  stories  for  children. 
As  the  worth  of  the  story  is  in  the  telling,  young 
authors  tried  out  their  stories  on  a  real  live  audience 
at  the  Londonderry  Child  Development  Society. 
Students  also  read  classical  children's  literature  to 
the  children  in  order  to  learn  how  and  why  children 
respond  to  various  elements  in  a  good  story. 

47.  Being  and  Becoming  (M.E.  LaZerte  Commun- 
ity High  School)  —  "Being  and  Becoming"  is  the 
name  of  a  year-long  parenting  and  child  develop- 
ment program  in  which  students  cooperate  with  the 
Londonderry  Child  Development  Society  to 
observe  and  work  with  pre-school  children. 
Students  "adopt"  a  pre-school  child  to  observe 
closely  and  become  involved  with  during  the  year. 
Students  also  visit  other  pre-school  settings,  attend 
meetings,  special  events  and  field  trips,  and  do  a 
research  paper  on  a  chosen  aspect  of  pre-school 
children. 

This  course  is  very  demanding  as  the  students  are 
responsible  for  much  of  their  own  learning.  The 
rewards  of  the  course  are  as  great  or  small  as  the 
student  wishes  them  to  be. 


48.  Graduates'  Report  (Suggestion  from  a  Com- 
munity School  Friend)  —  Contact  as  many  former 
graduates  as  possible  and  find  out  something 
about  their  careers.  Ask  if  they  have  any  advice  for 
today's  high  school  students.  Results  will  show  that 
former  students  are  in  all  walks  of  life  and  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Feature  a  newspaper 
section  with  all  the  information  gained  and  distri- 
bute it  to  students  in  feeder  schools.  This  will  in- 
still a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  senior  high  school. 

49.  Community  Service  Course  (M.E.  LaZerte 
Community  High  School)  —  A  community  service 
course,  in  which  the  choice  of  work  place  is  left  up 
to  the  student,  is  offered  at  M.E.  LaZerte.  The 
supervising  teacher  draws  from  both  the  Volunteer 
Action  Centre  and  the  work  experience  program  to 
find  job  ideas. 

Students  interview  three  prospective  employers  to 
ask  questions  about  the  job  and  find  out  what  it 
would  be  like  to  work  there.  The  student  submits 
a  written  report  stating  his/her  own  preference  and 
how  the  decision  was  reached.  The  employer,  in 
turn,  interviews  the  student  to  see  if  the  student 
meets  the  requirements  for  the  position. 

The  student  keeps  a  journal  in  which  to  record 
observations  and  feelings  about  the  job,  col- 
leagues, and  conditions.  Since  the  journal 
discloses  the  student's  innermost  feelings,  it  is 
evaluated  by  a  person  of  the  student's  own  choos- 
ing. The  employer  evaluates  the  student  according 
to  whether  he/she  has  kept  a  mutually  agreed-upon 
contract.  This  course  links  young  people  to  the 
community  in  a  cooperative  venture  of  service  and 
understanding. 

50.  One  Day  Enrichment  Program  (O.D.E.)  (M.E. 
LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  An  annual 
event  at  M.E.  LaZerte  is  the  O.D.E.  program  dur- 
ing which  students  attend  seminars  to  explore  wor- 
thwhile life-skills.  Students  are  asked  to  submit  a 
list  of  topics  they  would  like  to  know  more  about. 
Staff  members  respond  by  providing  speakers  and 
resource  material  on  each  of  the  popular  topics. 
Students  can  choose  to  attend  seminars  on  life- 
skills  such  as:  individual  career  exploration,  a 
crash  course  in  auto  mechanics,  a  minor  repair 
workshop,  art  or  music  appreciation,  hi-fi  building, 
cycling  with  a  pup  tent,  shadowing  an  executive, 
media  exploration,  or  business  ventures. 

51 .  Summer  Camps  for  Deprived  Children  (Alex 
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Taylor  Community  School)  —  Many  children  at  Alex 
Taylor  have  rarely  travelled  outside  Edmonton.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  travel  is  an  excellent  form 
of  education,  free  camps  are  held  every  summer 
at  a  wide  variety  of  locations.  Camps  have  taken 
place  all  over  Alberta  and  Canada,  and  even  in 
other  countries. 

During  the  summer  of  1982,  for  example,  the  Boy 
Cubs  travelled  to  Trinidad  as  part  of  an  exchange 
program.  Twenty  eager  cubs  sang,  collected  bot- 
tles, and  sold  seasonings  to  help  pay  for  their  share 
of  the  trip. 

Business  people,  former  students,  the  parent  aux- 
iliary, the  children  themselves,  and  other  concern- 
ed groups  donate  or  help  raise  money  so  that 
children  could  attend  camps  at  little  or  no  cost. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1983 

52.  Paramedics  and  Police  Option  Course  (Dr. 
G.M.  Egbeit  Community  School)  —  A  community 
course  is  held  three  times  a  week  at  Dr.  Egbert 
Community  School  involving  local  police  and 
paramedics  who  speak  to  the  students  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

For  example,  during  one  session  a  paramedic 
spoke  about  the  role  he  plays  in  emergency  situa- 
tions and  gave  a  demonstration  on  how  ambulance 
equipment  works  and  what  it  is  used  for.  During 
another  session,  a  policeman  talked  about  the  legal 
system  and  later  took  the  kids  on  a  tour  of  the 
courts.  Regularly,  a  speaker  from  the  police  depart- 
ment who  is  on  truancy  detail  talks  to  students 
about  such  things  as  crime  and  its  prevention  and 
drug  abuse.  Through  such  regular  visits,  students 
become  comfortable  with  these  speakers  and  are 
able  to  talk  freely  and  openly  to  them.  As  a  result 
of  these  open  discussions,  three  drug  arrests  have 
been  made. 

53.  Travelling  Zoo  (Hillhurst  Community  School) 
—  Snakes,  frogs,  turtles,  and  guinea  pigs  are  some 
of  the  creatures  that  the  Calgary  Board  of  Educa- 
tion loaned  to  the  Grade  4  to  6  science  classes  at 
Hillhurst  Community  School.  Students  gained  first- 
hand knowledge  of  animals  while  learning  obser- 
vation and  recording  skills.  The  Grade  6  class  also 
learned  teaching  skills  by  sharing  their  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  animal  behaviour  with  pre- 
school children  who  were  invited  to  see  the  travell- 
ing zoo. 


54.  Students  Raise  Money  for  Math  (Hillhurst 
Community  School)  —  Recently,  $100  worth  of 
math  books  were  lost  from  Hillhurst  Community 
School.  When  students  learned  that  they  would 
have  to  replace  the  books,  they  decided  to  organize 
a  fund-raising  event.  Hot  dogs  and  candy  were  the 
main  attraction.  Student  committees  were  respon- 
sible for  various  aspects  of  the  sale,  such  as 
candy,  hot  dogs,  work,  selling,  and  so  on.  Students 
also  attended  meetings  held  by  the  teachers  and 
community  school  coordinator  to  ask  questions 
about  how  to  organize  the  event.  The  sale  was  a 
great  success  with  more  than  $100  being  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books. 

55.  Career  Awareness  (Colonel  Walker  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  order  to  assist  students  in 
learning  more  about  careers  and  career  oppor- 
tunities, a  field  trip  was  planned  for  students  of  Col- 
onel Walker  Community  School.  The  objective  was 
to  have  students  realize  the  various  careers  that 
do  exist  and  to  assist  them  in  their  planning.  The 
students  were  asked  to  arrange  meetings  with  com- 
munity businesses  and  agencies.  They  were  then 
required  to  interview  the  owner  and  investigate 
career  opportunities.  After  the  interview,  the 
students  wrote  articles  for  the  school  newsletter  on 
what  they  had  learned  from  their  interview. 

56.  General  Education  Experience  Program  (Dr. 
G.M.  Egbert  Community  School)  —  Whenever  a 
student  is  interested  in  finding  out  more  informa- 
tion on  a  particular  job,  he/she  can  write  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  school  counsellor  who  then  ar- 
ranges a  1 0  minute  interview  for  the  student.  After 
the  interview,  the  counsellor  makes  arrangements 
for  the  student  to  spend  a  day  with  a  person  work- 
ing in  the  chosen  field.  Through  this  program, 
students  learn  about  jobs  firsthand. 

One  student  spent  the  day  with  a  pilot,  which  in- 
cluded an  airplane  ride.  Another  spent  the  day  with 
a  veterinarian  and  observed  an  operation.  After- 
wards, students  write  up  a  report  on  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  from  their  experience  and  how 
it  might  assist  them  in  the  process  of  choosing  a 
career. 

LINKAGE,  October,  1983 

57.  Film  Study  (M.E.  LaZerte  Community  High 
School)  —  Yes,  they  are  watching,  but  are  they 
viewing?  In  response  to  student  interest,  the 
English  department  offered  a  three  credit  option  in 
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film  study  In  September,  1983. 

According  to  the  Alberta  curriculum,  students  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  interpreting  visual  in- 
formation. Although  students  have  watched  many 
hours  of  television  and  attended  movies  all  their 
lives,  the  technique  of  "reading"  a  film  or  "view- 
ing" is  still  a  mystery  to  many  of  them. 

Beginning  with  short  animated  films  used  to 
develop  visual  vocabulary  and  technique,  the 
course  ranged  from  silent  shows  to  current  offer- 
ings. One  objective  was  to  show  students  the 
developmental  aspect  of  the  medium.  A  second  ob- 
jective was  to  show  film  as  an  art  form  as  well  as 
entertainment. 

58.  Industrial  Arts  in  Business  (New  Sarepta 
Community  High  School)  —  The  implementation 
of  the  community  school  concept  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  graphic  arts  department  pro- 
viding a  useful  service  to  the  village  of  New  Sarep- 
ta. The  production  of  business  cards  and  advertis- 
ing posters  for  community  members,  businesses, 
and  groups  has  helped  to  bring  school  and  com- 
munity together. 

The  business  card  production  permits  students  to 
apply  what  they  have  learned  "beyond  classroom 
walls".  This  service  provides  custom  business 
cards  at  economical  prices.  At  the  same  time,  a 
small  profit  is  realized  by  the  graphic  arts  depart- 
ment permitting  the  purchase  of  additional  varieties 
of  type.  Due  to  the  budgetary  limitations  of  a  small 
school,  this  is  an  important  dimension. 

The  demand  for  local  advertising  posters  has  also 
shown  a  marked  increase.  In  the  past,  events  were 
announced  via  handmade  posters.  The  more  pro- 
fessional and  artistic  posters  produced  by  the 
school's  printing  press  have  indeed  improved 
advertising. 

59.  School  Spirit  Project  (Matthew  Halton  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  In  March,  1983,  Matthew 
Halton  was  involved  in  a  school  spirit  project.  The 
project  was  jointly  funded  by  AADAC,  the  Pincher 
Creek  School  Division,  local  businesses,  and 
students. 

The  program  was  designed  to  expose  students  to 
a  series  of  situations  intended  to  be  of  value  and 
benefit  throughout  their  lives.  Activities  were  plan- 
ned by  community  members,  agency  representa- 
tives, school  staff,  and  parents.  Over  a  period  of 


four  noon  hours,  activities  included;  bicycle 
maintenance,  skin  care,  origami,  paper  tole, 
photography,  local  wildlife,  Japanese  calligraphy, 
skin  care,  dog  care  and  grooming,  country  danc- 
ing, corn  husk  dolls,  computers,  Easter  egg 
decorating,  aerobics,  cooking,  travel,  puppetry,  first 
aid,  native  culture,  genealogy,  fitness  testing,  and 
model  airplane  building. 

The  week  culminated  with  a  winter  sports  day. 
Students  could  choose  a  day  of  downhill  or  cross- 
country skiing,  winter  camping,  or  a  variety  of  in- 
town  sports  activities.  The  day's  activities  ended 
back  at  school  with  a  chili  supper  and  sock-hop 
dance. 

The  program  was  not  only  successful  in  terms  of 
exposing  a  large  number  of  students  to  educational 
and  recreational  activities,  but  it  also  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  involve  a  large  number  of 
community  members. 

60.  Required  Activities  Program  (RAP)  (Eastview 
Community  School)  —  The  Required  Activities  Pro- 
gram offers  the  usual  option  courses  as  well  as 
many  unusual  ones.  As  an  extension  to  the  Grade 
9  French  program,  two  RAPs  have  included  "Les 
Ordinateurs"  (computers)  and  "La  Planche  a 
Voile"  (wind  surfing).  These  programs  were  con- 
ducted in  French  as  additional  preparation  for  a  stu- 
dent exchange  to  Quebec.  Music  theory,  chess, 
and  "Hoof  to  Mouth"  (study  of  cattle  and  the  beef 
industry)  are  but  a  few  of  the  other  offerings.  Nor- 
mally, the  RAP  program  is  conducted  Wednesday 
mornings  from  1 1  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  but  many  offer- 
ings cover  two  hours;  a  few  are  even  conducted 
during  weekends. 

61.  Students  and  Local  Artist  Decorate  Walls 

(Grande  Cache  Community  High  School)  —  Three 
major  murals  were  designed  as  a  joint  venture  bet- 
ween Art  10  and  20  students  and  the  Palette  Pals, 
a  local  art  group.  The  first  project  was  a  four  by 
eight  foot  panel  depicting  typical  scenery  in  the 
Grande  Cache  area.  This  panel  now  hangs  near 
the  school  entrance. 

The  second  project  was  a  more  ambitious  under- 
taking covering  a  large  portion  of  one  hallway  wall. 
After  making  an  initial  plan,  four  Art  10  students 
and  two  members  of  the  Palette  Pals  spent  one 
week  creating  a  mural  of  the  school  athletic  sym- 
bol —  a  bighorn  sheep  in  its  natural  environment. 
The  mural  has  received  a  lot  of  praise  from  staff, 
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students,  and  community  members. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  five  Art  20  students 
worked  with  one  Palette  Pal  member  to  design  and 
produce  six  Olympic  style  athletic  graphics.  These 
designs  were  made  on  four  by  eight  foot  sheets  of 
plywood  and  hung  in  the  gymnasium.  They  were 
painted  in  the  school  colours  of  burgundy  and 
white. 

In  order  to  reciprocate  the  good  will  shown  by  these 
local  artists,  the  school  donated  a  portion  of  its  mez- 
zanine area  to  Palette  Pals  art  displays.  As  well, 
a  Palette  Pals  arts  and  crafts  sale  was  held  in  the 
gym.  This  local  art  group  has  certainly  taken  up  the 
community  school  spirit. 

62.  Industrial  Arts  In  E.C.S.  (Banff  Community 
School)  —  This  year,  industrial  arts  students  at 
Banff  Community  School  continued  their  ambitious 
projects  in  woodworking.  Projects  included  grand- 
father clocks  and  bird  houses  as  well  as  roll-top  and 
writing  desks.  Students  still  found  time,  though,  to 
share  their  skills  with  the  E.C.S.  class.  Each  child 
in  E.C.S.  constructed  and  painted  their  own  toy  car 
under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  student. 

63.  Rural  School  Option  Class  (Lafond  Commun- 
ity School)  —  With  only  four  staff  teaching  35 
students  from  E.C.S.  to  Grade  9,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  all  the  skills  and  expertise  within  the 
school  to  offer  interesting  option  programs  to 
students.  Lafond's  solution  is  to  transform  one 
junior  high  option  class  into  a  series  of  mini-courses 
using  different  resource  people  from  the  commun- 
ity. Because  these  courses  are  offered  in  short 
blocks  of  time  (a  maximum  of  eight  weeks), 
students  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  areas  in  one 
year.  Resource  persons  are  invited  into  the 
classroom  and  the  teacher  becomes  a  learner 
along  with  the  students. 

Courses  that  were  offered  in  the  past  year  included: 
St.  John  Ambulance  emergency  first  aid,  knitting, 
leatherwork,  an  Alberta  Safety  Council  babysitting 
course,  farm  safety,  and  C.P.R..  Hunter  training 
and  pottery  are  two  tentative  courses  being  con- 
sidered for  the  future. 

64.  Mount  Everest  Presentation  (Lafond  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  many  smaller  schools  it  is 
traditional  to  honour  Grade  9  students  who  will  be 
moving  to  another  school.  This  year,  Brownfield 
Community  School  invited  Dwayne  Congdon,  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Mt.  Everest  Expedition, 


to  speak  at  an  evening  in  their  honour.  The  first 
hand  report  of  the  expedition  proved  to  be  infor- 
mative and  inspirational,  and  the  large  crowd  of 
community  members  and  students  saw  slides, 
films,  mementos,  and  climbing  equipment.  If  others 
wish  to  have  a  similar  presentation,  they  can  ar- 
range it  with  Canadian  Mt.  Everest  Expedition,  Box 
990  Canmore,  Alberta  TOL  OMO. 

65.  Video  Tape  Exchange  (Brownfield  Communi- 
ty School)  —  If  students  are  going  on  a  field  trip 
with  another  school,  a  video  tape  exchange  pro- 
vides each  group  with  an  excellent  pre-field  trip  ac- 
tivity. On  the  video  tape,  students  and  staff  can  in- 
troduce themselves,  give  a  guided  tour  of  the 
school  or  community,  and  so  on.  The  actual  con- 
tent of  any  video  tape  is  limited  only  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  production  staff  and  the  limitations  of 
the  video  equipment. 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  all 
aspects  of  production,  giving  them  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  is  needed  to  prepare  pro- 
gramming for  commercial  television.  This  activity 
has  been  part  of  a  school  twinning  project  with 
Lafond  Community  School. 

66.  Booklet  for  Field  Trips  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Routhier)  —  Booklets  are  being  pro- 
duced to  assist  teachers  in  relating  their  field  trips 
to  specific  objectives  in  the  Alberta  curriculum. 
These  booklets  will  eliminate  duplication  of  visits 
to  the  same  sites  by  different  classes  and  grades. 
It  will  also  make  the  curriculum  more  life-centered 
and  will  make  the  excursions  relate  more  closely 
to  specific  program  objectives. 

67.  Two-Way  Field  Trip  Evaluation  (Eastview 
Community  School)  —  One  objective  of  the  East- 
view  Community  School  charter  is  to  establish  a 
two-way  form  of  evaluation  in  regard  to  communi- 
ty related  curriculum  trips  and  excursions.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  receive  feedback  from  venue  per- 
sonnel regarding  arrangements,  discipline,  control, 
and  behaviour  of  students  during  field  trips.  Con- 
versely, student  and  staff  responses  to  venue  staff 
regarding  the  programs,  accommodations,  and  de- 
livery suggestions  are  made  to  improve  future  field 
trips.  In  both  cases,  positive  feedback  regarding 
conduct  is  strongly  emphasized.  The  concept  of 
shared  evaluation  is  still  being  developed,  but  even 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  valuable  tool. 

68.  Banff  Fine  Arts  Centre  Liaison  (Banff  Com- 
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munity  School)  —  Students  at  Banff  Community 
School  are  very  fortunate  to  have  the  Banff  Fine 
Arts  Centre  at  their  doorstep.  The  centre  is  very  in- 
terested in  maintaining  a  liaison  with  the  commun- 
ity and  has  initiated  several  projects  which  direct- 
ly benefit  students. 

Jeremy  James  Taylor,  a  children's  playwrite  from 
London,  England,  selected  16  students  from  the 
junior  and  elementary  schools  to  take  part  in  a 
musical  play  about  the  mining  ghost  town  of  Bank- 
head  which  was  located  near  Banff.  The  play  was 
performed  in  December  and  aired  on  national  tele- 
vision. 

As  well,  Banff  Fine  Arts  Centre  initiated  a  series 
of  Saturday  morning  workshops  in  drama,  music 
theatre,  and  visual  arts  for  students.  These  work- 
shops added  a  rich  dimension  to  the  fine  arts  pro- 
gram currently  being  taught  at  Banff  Community 
School. 

LINKAGE,  December,  1983 

69.  Cooperative  Planning  (Sacred  Heart  Com- 
munity School)  —  A  teacher  field  trip  coordinator 
was  appointed  in  each  division  of  Sacred  Heart 
Community  School  this  past  year.  These  teachers 
worked  with  the  community  school  office  in  organiz- 
ing field  trips  and  bringing  resources  into  the 
school.  The  program  included  cross-grade  learn- 
ing by  placing  a  division  one  class  with  a  division 
two  class  on  field  trips.  Older  students  helped 
supervise  their  younger  classmates,  and  everyone 
had  a  good  learning  experience. 

70.  Cross-Grade  Sharing  (Ecole  Communautaire 
Father  Jan)  —  In  a  community  school,  cross-age 
learning  is  certainly  encouraged  and  prescribed. 
At  Ecole  Father  Jan,  to  ensure  that  this  would  oc- 
cur more  frequently  a  "What's  Happening"  bulletin 
board  was  erected  in  the  staff  room  where  teachers 
could  post  any  special  events  or  activities  occur- 
ring in  their  classroom.  This  allowed  other  teachers 
to  decide  if  there  was  anything  of  interest  for  their 
classes;  necessary  arrangements  for  class  visits 
were  then  made.  As  a  result  of  this  communication 
link,  teachers  become  more  aware  of  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  cross-grade  sharing. 

71.  Pac-A-Book  Week  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  As  a  take  off  from  Pac-man,  all  who 
entered  the  school  "pac'ed"  a  book  during 
National  Book  Week.  At  various  times,  a  mystery 


voice  on  the  intercom  announced  it  was  time  to 
read. 

During  the  same  week,  book  stores  displayed  their 
wares  in  an  empty  classroom.  The  librarian,  with 
the  help  of  volunteers,  aided  each  grade  up  to 
junior  high,  as  well  as  parents,  to  view  and  pur- 
chase books.  Materials  dealing  with  local  history, 
pre-school  activities,  and  cooking  were  particularly 
appealing  to  parents.  The  library's  profit,  based  on 
25  percent  commission,  was  about  $700. 

Every  student  created  a  poster  to  advertise  Pac- 
A-Book  Week.  The  posters  were  judged  by  local 
artist  volunteers  and  displayed  throughout  the 
town.  Winners  were  presented  with  a  free  book  of 
their  choice. 

The  following  benefits  resulted  from  Pac-A-Book 
Week:  many  people  visited  the  school  for  the  first 
time;  a  wide  range  and  number  of  books  were  con- 
veniently displayed  and  sold  (this  is  uncommon  in 
most  rural  towns);  reading  as  a  leisure  activity  was 
promoted;  and  money  was  raised  to  buy  new  books 
for  the  library. 

72.  Every  Child  an  Author  (Dunluce  Community 
School)  —  For  the  Every  Child  an  Author  (E.C.A.A.) 
program,  each  student  wrote  a  story  at  some  point 
during  the  year.  When  the  stories  were  ready,  they 
were  typed  either  by  teachers  or  volunteers  and 
given  back  to  be  illustrated  by  students.  Volunteers 
also  made  fabric  covers  for  each  book.  Students 
were  excited  and  proud  to  see  their  work  typed  and 
bound  into  a  hard-covered  book.  Many  classes 
were  so  motivated  that  they  produced  two  books. 

73.  Reading  City  (Connaught  Community  School) 
—  Students  and  staff  at  Connaught,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  Educational  Opportunities  Fund 
(E.O.F.),  have  transferred  the  halls  into  a  place 
called  "Reading  City".  Large  floor-to-ceiling  relief 
murals  are  complemented  by  signs,  street  markers, 
a  harbour,  town  hall,  newspaper  office,  court 
house,  hall  of  fame,  library,  social  science 
museum,  art  gallery,  and  poet's  palace.  The  pro- 
ject unites  curriculum-based  written  and  art 
endeavours.  Easy  display  changes  are  possible 
while  the  set  remains  intact. 

This  gigantic  undertaking  will  be  able  to  function 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  as  the  "city"  is 
designed  to  grow  with  educational  needs.  It  has  the 
potential  to  house  displays  of  all  students,  young 
and  old. 
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74.  The  "All  Together"  Book  (Douglas  Harkness 
Community  School)  —  Douglas  Harkness  pub- 
lished an  anthology  of  the  best  selection  of  each 
child's  writing  (ECS-6)  for  the  year  as  an  incentive 
toward  better  writing  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  crea- 
tivity and  imagination  of  students.  The  anthology 
is  a  group  project  involving  students,  parents, 
teachers,  support  staff,  and  administrators.  The 
book  provides  a  tangible  link  between  school  and 
community. 

The  children's  creativity  is  stimulated  throughout 
the  year  by  guest  speakers,  who  may  be  writers 
themselves,  who  share  their  experience  with  the 
children. 

The  book  includes  illustrations,  and  each  year  a 
contest  is  held  to  select  the  best  cover  design  for 
the  book.  At  Douglas  Harkness,  students  and  staff 
are  "all  together"  in  their  enthusiasm  for  this 
project. 

75.  The  Great  Sherwood  Balloon  Caper  (Sher- 
wood Community  School)  —  To  provide  an  exciting 
challenge  to  students  to  practice  reading  skills,  the 
Great  Sherwood  Balloon  Caper  was  devised. 

Each  class  was  given  a  grid  marked  in  100  m 
"altitude"  blocks.  Children  were  asked  to  read  a 
book  from  a  category  of  their  choice  (fiction, 
biography,  sports,  etc.)  and  then  complete  a  pro- 
ject based  on  that  book  to  receive  credit  on  their 
individual  "flight  paths".  Credit  was  given  in 
"altitudes"  of  25,  50,  and  100  m,  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  the  project.  Altitudes  were  recorded 
by  attaching  small  balloon  drawings  to  the  grid  at 
the  appropriate  spot.  Balloons  were  colour-coded 
to  show  the  type  of  book  that  had  been  read.  In  ad- 
dition, each  class  received  a  "class  altitude  chart" 
and  a  large  hot-air  balloon  drawing.  The  class 
balloon  was  raised  100  m  for  every  five  books  that 
class  members  read. 

During  the  entire  campaign,  special  activities  were 
planned  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest.  The  pro- 
ject culminated  in  an  actual  hot-air  balloon  ride. 

76.  Archifest  (Hillhurst/Sunnyside  Community 
Schools)  —  Students  from  Hillhurst  and  Sunnyside 
Community  Schools  participated  in  the  celebration 
of  Architecture  Week  in  Calgary  by  working  with 
prominent  architects  and  architecture  students  to 
design  an  ideal  park.  A  full  day  was  spent  in  hands- 
on  work  at  the  community  association.  Children 
were  divided  into  10  groups  of  seven  or  eight 


students  and  worked  with  an  architect. 

The  session  gave  the  students  an  understanding 
of  structural  design  and  of  factors  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  planning  new  communities.  The 
day  was  organized  by  Stan  King,  an  instructor  from 
the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology. 

77.  Pictorial  History  Album  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Mallaig)  —  To  preserve  interest  and 
knowledge  in  pioneer  life,  a  pictorial  history  album 
has  been  started  by  Grade  3  and  4  students.  Past 
and  present  community  members  are  invited  to 
lend  old  pictures  or  negatives  which  are  then 
reproduced  and  returned.  These  prints  are  class- 
ified and  mounted  in  albums.  A  file  card  is  made 
for  each  picture  telling  where  and  when  the  picture 
was  taken  and  acknowledging  the  donor  of  the 
print.  Funds  for  the  project  came,  in  part,  from  a 
government  grant  and,  in  part,  from  fund-raising 
by  these  two  classes. 

78.  Pioneers  Help  in  Essay  Contest  (Blueberry 
Community  School)  —  Four  ladies  from  Alberta 
Rose  Manor  in  Stony  Plain  came  to  Blueberry  Com- 
munity School  to  tell  stories  about  pioneer  days. 
Afterwards,  students  were  asked  to  write  an  essay 
on  some  segment  of  Stony  Plain's  history.  These 
essays  were  submitted  to  the  75th  Anniversary 
Essay  Contest,  the  theme  of  which  was  the 
"History  of  Stony  Plain". 

Students,  who  studied  this  topic  as  part  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum,  learned  a  lot  and  were 
especially  interested  in  the  different  points  of  view 
that  were  presented  by  the  seniors.  They  were  also 
eager  to  ask  questions  about  school  in  Stony  Plain 
60  and  70  years  ago. 

79.  A  Pioneer  Christmas  (Ecole  Elementaire 
Communautaire  de  St.  Paul)  —  Christmas  is  prime 
time  for  a  Memory  Lane  Pioneer  Day.  As  a  wrap- 
up  for  Grade  3  and  4  social  studies  units  on 
pioneers,  two  classes  met  in  a  large  area  of  the  St. 
Paul  Cultural  Centre,  which  is  located  adjacent  to 
the  school,  and  enjoyed  a  pioneer  experience. 
Fourteen  stations  were  equipped  and  manned  by 
parents  and  grandparents.  Students  chose  their 
preferred  activity:  icing  yule  logs,  decorating  sugar 
cookies,  modeling  clay,  making  paper  streamers, 
decorations  and  lanterns,  mending  socks,  making 
candles,  carding  and  spinning  raw  wool,  braiding 
and  weaving,  setting  hair  in  ringlets  with  cloth 
bands,  spoon  playing,  and  folk  dancing.  After- 
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wards,  a  concert  and  a  pot-luck  dinner  were  en- 
joyed by  all.  Photos  will  keep  this  "memory  lane" 
alive. 

80.  The  Language  of  Food  (Menno-Simons  Com- 
munity School)  —  Broccoli,  spinach,  cauliflower, 
peppercorn,  and  garlic  are  unfamiliar  words  and 
tastes  to  Mennonite  children  at  Menno-Simons 
Community  School.  For  this  reason,  a  nutrition 
course  emphasizing  language  arts  was  offered  dur- 
ing class  time  every  day  for  three  weeks.  Alberta 
Agriculture's  eight  lesson  Nutrition  Fun  program 
was  supplemented  with  lessons  on  meal  planning 
which  introduced  students  to  such  dishes  as 
lasagne,  cowboy  beans,  sloppy  joes,  and  stir-fried 
vegetables.  One  meal,  spinach  salad  and  pizza, 
was  prepared  and  eaten  in  a  family  home.  Com- 
munity members  were  the  instructors  of  the 
program. 

81.  Bluebirds  Make  a  Comeback  (Rosebrier 
Community  School)  —  A  project  of  conversation 
and  wildlife  could  be  inspired  by  "Mr.  Bluebird", 
alias  Charlie  Ellis  of  Lacombe.  In  the  mid  1950s, 
Charlie  Ellis  began  a  life-long  battle  to  eliminate 
House  Sparrows  (introduced  to  North  America  from 
Europe  in  1850)  and  to  protect  native  species, 
especially  the  Mountain  Bluebird.  Charlie  put  up 
over  300  birdhouses  on  cross  fences  on  his  farm 
and  established  a  bird-feeding  station  in  his  yard. 
Mountain  Bluebirds,  Purple  Martins,  Blackcapped 
Chickadees,  Tree  Swallows,  Flickers,  and  Evening 
Grosbeaks  have  been  attracted  back  to  these 
houses  and  feeding  stations.  Some  winters,  over 
two  tons  of  sunflower  seeds  are  consumed  by  the 
birds.  The  Ellis  farm  has  become  the  house  with 
the  highest  nesting  density  of  Mountain  Bluebirds 
recorded  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  Union  Carbide  fibre  manufacturing  plant  is  now 
situated  on  a  quarter-section  of  the  Ellis  farm.  The 
company  agreed  to  establish  and  fund  a  non-profit 
company  to  oversee  the  continued  encouragement 
and  propogation  of  Mountain  Bluebirds  and  Tree 
Swallows  and  to  maintain  a  winter  bird-feeding 
program. 

To  become  involved  in  attracting  these  natural 
species  to  your  own  area  by  placing  bird  houses 
out  in  your  community  contact:  Bryan  Shantz,  Wild- 
life Biologist,  Box  5501,  Red  Deer,  Alberta, 
Canada,  T4N  6N1. 

82.  Classroom  on  Rails  (Connaught  Community 


School)  —  Grade  5  and  6  students  took  a  "field 
trip"  to  Field,  British  Columbia,  on  Via  Rail.  The 
objective  was  to  study  railway  travel,  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  foothills  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  national  park  regions.  A  map 
reading  activity  pinpointed  historic  sites,  better 
known  mountain  peaks,  industries,  and  the  famous 
spiral  tunnels.  A  park  naturalist  accompanied  the 
children  from  Banff  to  Field  and  highlighted  the 
history  and  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region.  The 
children  enjoyed  a  special  supper  on  the  return 
journey. 

83.  Integrated  Unit  on  Horses  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Mallaig)  —  A  Grade  3  and  4  unit  on 
horses  combined  language  arts,  social  studies, 
science,  and  art.  Many  resource  persons  were  in- 
vited to  the  class.  The  district  agriculturist  dis- 
cussed various  breeds  of  horses.  A  local  farmer 
brought  his  team  and  wagon,  showed  the  different 
parts  of  a  harness,  demonstrated  how  to  put  it  on 
and  then  gave  the  children  rides.  A  harness-maker 
showed  how  different  harnesses  were  made  and 
taught  the  children  leather  tooling.  Each  child  prac- 
tised the  art  of  leather  tooling  by  designing  a  leather 
key  chain.  As  well,  students  did  library  research, 
made  charts,  participated  in  a  spelling  bee,  wrote 
and  displayed  stories  and  poems,  and  penned  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  each  visitor. 

84.  Herony  (Rosebrier  Community  School)  —  A 
unique  feature  of  Rosebrier  is  the  Blue  Heron  col- 
ony situated  nearby  on  the  Battle  River.  Herons  are 
very  rare  in  Alberta,  and  a  project  to  study  their 
habits  and  encourage  their  prosperity  in  this  region 
could  be  undertaken.  Students  could  then  inspect 
nest  materials,  egg  size,  feeding  places  in  the  com- 
munity, and  so  on. 

85.  Expanded  Classroom  Walls  (A.B.  Daley  Com- 
munity School)  —  A  pond,  a  construction  site,  a 
sanitary  system,  and  a  water  bottling  plant  are  all 
within  walking  distance  of  the  school  and,  as  such, 
have  become  part  of  the  expanded  classrooms. 
The  curriculum  coordinator  and  the  community 
school  coordinator  look  for  resources  that  are  within 
15  minutes  walking  distance  of  the  school.  As  a 
result,  children  interact  with  their  surrounding  en- 
vironment, and  transportation  costs  and  times  are 
minimal. 

86.  Integrated  Unit  on  Bees  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Mallaig)  —  Local  beekeepers  brought 
slides,  film,  clothing,  wax,  a  beehive  containing  dif- 
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ferent  types  of  frames  used,  and  a  glass  hive  of  real 
bees  so  the  children  could  actually  see  them  work- 
ing. The  home  economist  discussed  the  uses  of 
honey  and  wax,  how  to  guard  against  bee  stings, 
and  the  value  of  bees. 

The  children  studied  related  spelling  words  and  col- 
lected pictures  of  the  enemies  of  bees.  As  art  pro- 
jects, the  children  made  chenille  stem  bees  and 
moulded  small  beeswax  candles.  A  recipe  book 
was  made  up  in  which  each  recipe  used  honey. 
The  recipes  were  typed  by  Grade  11  students, 
made  into  booklets  by  the  community  school  staff, 
and  covered  with  washable  wallpaper  donated  by 
a  community  member. 

As  a  final  activity,  the  children,  helped  by  some 
parents,  invaded  the  home  economics  room  and 
made  cookies  and  muffins  with  donated  ingre- 
dients, including  honey.  They  bagged  their  goodies 
and  sold  them  to  other  students  at  a  bake  sale. 

87.  Adopt-a-Tree  (Ecole  Communautiare  Mallaig) 
—  Grade  1  and  2  students  adopted  a  poplar  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  playground  and  named  it  Fin- 
negan.  Throughout  the  year  they  watched  Finne- 
gan  grow.  Stories  and  drawings  were  made  of  the 
chosen  tree  as  it  changed  through  the  seasons. 
Students  learned  about  various  parts  of  a  tree  and 
how  to  identify  other  kinds  of  trees.  They  compiled 
their  information  into  a  scrapbook  and  exhibited  it 
at  the  Science  Fair  held  during  Education  Week. 

88.  Birds  of  Alberta  Quilt  (Ecole  Communautaire 
Mallaig)  —  Part  of  a  reading  unit  triggered  a  study 
of  Alberta's  birds  which  combined  skills  in  several 
subject  areas.  Each  child  chose  a  bird,  researched 
it,  made  posters,  wrote  stories  and  descriptions, 
and  read  other  stories  and  legends. 

Each  student  outlined  a  picture  of  his/her  bird  with 
a  transfer  pencil,  and  the  teacher  traced  these  on- 
to cotton  squares.  The  children  colored  the  squares 
which  were  joined,  padded,  and  tied  to  make  two 
large  quilts  of  20  birds  each.  The  finished  quilts 
were  auctioned  off  at  a  parents'  evening. 

LINKAGE,  February,  1984 

89.  Community  School  Exchange  (Southview 
Community  School)  —  Excited  and  anxious  de- 
scribed the  feelings  of  Southview  Grade  6  students 
the  morning  they  set  off  on  their  trip  to  Edmonton. 

To  augment  their  study  of  government,  students 
toured  the  Legislature  Buildings  and  attended  a  sit- 


ting of  the  Assembly. 

While  in  Edmonton,  the  Grade  6  students  were 
billeted  with  students  from  Alex  Taylor  School  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  activities  and 
goals  of  another  community  school. 

The  benefits  of  this  experience  were  doubled  when 
Alex  Taylor  students  traveled  to  Medicine  Hat,  giv- 
ing Southview  the  opportunity  to  return  the  hospi- 
tality. This  exchange  provided  students  with  mean- 
ingful experiences  they  will  always  remember. 

90.  Up,  Up,  and  Away  (Bertha  Kennedy  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  Colorfast  hot  air  balloon  team  pro- 
vided tethered  balloon  rides  to  students  at  Bertha 
Kennedy.  Since  ballooning  is  becoming  such  a  pop- 
ular sport,  it  is  a  familiar  sight  to  see  several  in  the 
sky  on  a  calm  day;  however,  when  the  balloon  was 
unpacked  and  actually  inflated  on  the  playing  field, 
the  students  were  amazed  at  its  size. 

Aside  from  being  a  fun,  recreational  activity,  the 
balloon  rides  also  became  the  springboard  for  a 
number  of  classroom  activities.  Many  creative  writ- 
ing and  art  projects  were  based  on  the  theme.  For 
example,  older  students  learned  some  basic  prin- 
ciples of  balloon  operation.  It  was  an  experience 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  partici- 
pated. 

91 .  Camera  Fun  (Ecole  Elementaire  Communau- 
taire de  St.  Paul)  —  Have  a  photographer,  profes- 
sional or  amateur,  come  to  school  once  a  week  at 
noon  or  during  classes  to  give  a  series  of  work- 
shops on  practical  photography.  These  workshops 
can  be  designed  to  explain  how  different  cameras 
work,  to  practise  using  cameras  in  the  workshop 
and  on  field  trips,  and  finally,  to  show  how  photos 
are  developed.  Students  who  participate  in  these 
workshops  could  take  souvenir  photos  of  field  trips 
and  other  school  activities. 

92.  Hands-on  Helicopter  Experience  (Blueberry 
Community  School)  —  On  April  29, 1983,  two  flight 
engineers  from  the  Royal  Canadian  Airforce  408 
Squadron  landed  at  Blueberry  Community  School 
in  a  Twin  Huey  helicopter.  Students  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  the  helicopter  and  have  the 
workings  explained  first  hand.  Later,  students  were 
given  a  slide  presentation  which  explained  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  aviation. 

93.  Rodeo  Studies  (Ashmont  Community  School) 
—  The  Ashmont  Rodeo,  a  local  major  event,  was 
expanded  to  include  school  and  community.  A 
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rodeo  unit  was  developed  by  the  community  and 
the  Lakeland  Rodeo  Association.  Guest  speakers 
were  brought  in  during  Rodeo  Week  to  discuss 
cowboy  and  cowgirl  life.  Tours  were  arranged  to 
local  farms  and  ranches.  Studies  included  horse 
shoeing,  harnessing,  saddling,  and  horse  care. 
Students  competed  in  rodeo  poster  contests  spon- 
sored by  the  recreation  association.  As  well,  dur- 
ing Rodeo  Week,  local  business  people,  school 
students,  and  staff  dressed  in  western  clothes. 

94.  "Kids  and  the  Law"  Workshop  (Father 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  The  Edmonton 
chapter  of  the  John  Howard  Society  was  invited  to 
Fort  McMurray  to  discuss  the  law  as  it  affects  young 
people  and  to  present  law  information  programs 
they  have  developed.  The  workshop  was  well 
received,  as  people  from  a  number  of  schools  and 
"helping"  agencies  attended. 

95.  Career  Convention  (Kameyosek  Community 
School)  —  At  Kameyosek,  a  lot  of  energy  has 
brought  Career  Week  to  the  elementary  level.  On 
the  first  day,  students  from  Grades  4,  5,  and  6 
display  and  demonstrate  hobbies  that  might  be- 
come careers.  Students  tour  display  areas  listen- 
ing to,  viewing,  and  asking  questions  of  each  hob- 
byist. Teachers  encourage  students  to  brainstorm 
careers  to  which  the  hobby  could  lead  and  then 
write  them  on  the  sheet  in  front  of  the  hobbyist. 

On  the  second  day,  resource  people  are  brought 
into  the  school  to  discuss  their  career  paths.  Divi- 
sion two  students  choose  three  of  six  people  posi- 
tioned around  the  sectioned-off  gymnasium. 
Choices  are  made  and  remembered  by  using  a 
ticket  system  color-coded  to  the  career  and 
numbered  to  the  time  slot.  Students  meet  with  their 
chosen  person  for  15  minutes  in  small  groups  of 
eight  or  less,  allowing  time  for  interchange. 

Division  one  students  stay  in  their  classrooms  to 
meet  career  people  they  have  chosen  with  their 
teachers  in  advance. 

During  the  remainder  of  Career  Week,  children  ex- 
tend their  learning  through  drawing,  telling,  describ- 
ing, writing,  and  discussing.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  a  celebrity  is  invited  to  speak  at  an  assembly. 
Last  year,  Edmonton  Eskimo  Dan  Kearns  dis- 
cussed "Professional  Athletics  as  a  Career".  After 
he  spoke  for  10  minutes,  a  panel  of  four  Grade  6 
students  asked  him  questions  other  classes  had 
written  down.  Dan  was  then  interviewed  by  the 
Grade  6  newspaper  sports  editor  and  signed  his 


autograph  for  the  paper. 

96.  Non-Traditional  Careers  (Connaught  Com- 
munity School)  —  Two  special  education  classes 
in  Connaught  Community  School  studied  a  unit  on 
awareness  and  career  choices.  Discussions,  films, 
and  books  were  used  for  the  core  program.  The 
highlights  of  this  unit  were  field  trips  where  a  variety 
of  occupational  roles  were  observed  and  guest 
speakers  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  non- 
traditional  occupations.  These  guests  included  a 
female  construction  worker  and  a  male,  long- 
distance telephone  operator. 

Students  came  to  realize  that,  unfortunately,  career 
choices  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
stereotyping.  After  discussions  with  such  guest 
speakers,  students  considered  careers  in  terms  of 
prerequisite  skills  and  education  rather  than  tradi- 
tional assumptions. 

97.  Native  Culture  Appreciation  (Rosebrier  Com- 
munity School)  —  Rosebrier  Community  School 
borders  the  Sampson  Reserve  and  in  recent  years 
has  had  several  Native  families  attend  the  school. 

Last  year,  for  cultural  appreciation,  the  Grade  1  and 
2  class  invited  their  three  Native  students  to  teach 
them  to  dance  so  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
class  pow-wow.  All  the  children  contributed  bead 
work,  clothing  items,  arrow  heads,  and  miniature 
tee-pees  to  a  display  table.  Everyone  was  given  an 
Indian  name,  such  as  Little  Dove  and  Running  Rab- 
bit, which  they  wrote  on  headbands  decorated  with 
inserted  feathers.  Each  day,  children  would  wear 
their  feather  bonnets,  have  a  pow-wow,  share  a  Na- 
tive story,  or  learn  about  ceremonial  events  like  the 
sun  dance.  One  mother  came  to  school  and  made 
bannock  for  the  children.  Another  mother  came  to 
help  children  make  a  small  bead-work  item. 

The  native  children  explained  to  the  class  some 
symbols  in  nature,  for  example,  a  flying  hawk 
means  good  luck.  They  taught  the  class  several 
Cree  words  and  some  sign  language.  They  spoke 
of  the  current  shortage  of  animals  to  hunt  and  how 
they  dried  meat.  The  class  learned  about  some 
medicines  from  nature.  They  learned  of  the  value 
of  the  elders  —  grandparents  who  are  the  heads 
of  the  family.  The  Native  children  wore  their  shawls 
for  the  pow-wow  dances,  taught  the  class  some 
chants  and  cries,  and  explained  their  significance. 

98.  French  Summer  Day  Camp  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  The  French 
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summer  day  camp  is  designed  to  help  French  im- 
mersion students  maintain  the  French  they  have 
learned  during  the  school  year.  Participants  learn 
about  French  culture  through  cooking,  dancing, 
singing,  and  games.  The  program  is  funded  by  a 
minimal  participation  fee  and  donations  from  Syn- 
crude  Canada  Ltd.,  the  French  Canadian  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Canadian  Parents  for  French  group. 
It  was  created  to  answer  a  need  voiced  by  teachers 
and  parents  of  the  French  immersion  students  and 
has  been  very  popular. 

99.  A  Feast  of  Sharing  (Ecole  Elementaire  Com- 
muntaire  de  St.  Paul)  —  Every  culture  treasures 
a  wealth  of  memories  and  folklore  worth  recalling 
to  mind.  French  tradition  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  feast  days,  and  last  year,  St.  Paul  celebrated  the 
feast  of  St.  Catherine  on  November  25th. 

The  French  Canadian  tradition  of  St.  Catherine 
goes  back  to  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  who  founded 
the  first  school  in  Canada  on  November  25th,  1657. 
Every  year,  she  would  celebrate  this  feast  day  with 
the  children  and  serve  them  lunch.  As  she  had  no 
candies  to  offer  the  children,  she  made  up  a  recipe 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  "la  tire"  (toffee).  In  like 
fashion,  children  at  St.  Paul  commemorate  this 
feast  day  by  cooking  and  eating  some  "tire". 

As  "La  Sainte  Catherine"  is  also  the  feast  of  shar- 
ing, each  English-speaking  class  was  invited  to  join 
a  French-speaking  class.  In  remembrance  of  an- 
other tradition  associated  with  St.  Catherine,  each 
child  made  an  original  hat  that  he/she  wore  during 
the  visit  of  the  invited  English  class.  Certain  classes 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  elect  as  king  and 
queen  the  boy  and  girl  who  wore  the  nicest,  most 
colorful  hat. 

100.  Ethnic  Festival  Studies  (St.  Timothy  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  student  population  of  St. 
Timothy  represents  many  ethnic  backgrounds.  To 
promote  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  this 
ethnic  diversity,  the  school  has  a  yearly  ethnic 
festival.  The  study  of  different  countries  is  tied  in- 
to the  social  studies  curriculum  and,  as  well,  child- 
ren expand  their  language  arts  skills  by  reporting 
and  writing  stories.  Week-long  activities  include  in- 
viting parents  into  the  classroom  to  speak  about 
their  country  of  origin.  The  festival  culminates  with 
an  ethnic  lunch,  provided  by  parents,  and  a  concert. 
During  the  concert,  students  demonstrate  their  tal- 
ents by  dancing,  singing,  or  reciting  poetry  in  an- 
other language.  (Note:  Alberta  Culture  is  an  ex- 


cellent resource  for  flags  from  different  countries.) 

101.  Mini-Universlade  (Kameyosek  Community 
School)  —  Kameyosek  Community  School  team- 
ed up  with  two  nearby  elementary  schools  to  plan 
a  Mini-Universiade  to  enhance  classroom  learning. 

The  Mini-Universiade  opened  with  over  2,000  peo- 
ple in  attendance  at  the  rented,  outdoor  perform- 
ing arts  stage  on  the  school  grounds.  One  hundred 
flag  carriers  circled  the  group  as  dignitaries  brought 
greetings,  the  torch  was  carried  on,  relay  races  run, 
and  WUGIE  (the  Games'  mascot)  visited.  Then, 
students  split  into  three  color  coded  groups  (one- 
third  from  each  school)  and  toured  the  three 
pavilions  in  a  designated  order.  Supervision  was 
accomplished  with  parents  and  by  "buddying" 
older  with  younger  students. 

At  a  cultural  pavilion,  students  created  displays 
from  classroom  studies  of  a  country's  culture  or  an 
aspect  of  sport.  The  amateur  sport  pavilion  had 
adult  athletes  displaying  their  talents  in  waterpolo, 
fencing,  track,  gymnastics,  and  so  on.  The  perfor- 
ming arts  pavilion  stage  featured  the  active  com- 
ponent of  the  classroom  studies,  with  anything  from 
aerobic  dance  or  Japanese  dance  to  Spanish 
songs  performed  by  students  while  visiting  the 
pavilion.  Planning  ensured  that  no  student's  con- 
tribution made  them  miss  other  pavilions. 

The  closing  ceremonies  occurred  in  the  evening  at 
the  performing  arts  pavilion  so  more  members  of 
the  community  could  attend.  The  ceremony  includ- 
ed dances  of  many  cultures,  a  plaque  presentation 
to  each  school,  and  the  official  closing  by  the  M.L.A.. 

102.  Private  Pool  Swimming  Lessons  (Menno- 
Simons  Community  School)  —  In  Cleardale,  an 
isolated,  predominantly  Mennonite  community  in 
northern  Alberta,  there  are  no  public  swimming 
facilities.  As  a  result,  very  few  children  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  to  swim.  A  family  in  the  com- 
munity who  owned  a  pool  demonstrated  true  com- 
munity spirit  by  not  only  offering  their  pool  for 
school  swimming  lessons,  but  providing  a  van  and 
driver  to  transport  various  grade  levels  of  students 
back  and  forth. 

A  parent  volunteer  assisted  one  of  the  teachers  (a 
qualified  Red  Cross  instructor)  in  the  instruction. 
Red  Cross  films  were  shown  to  half  of  the  students 
while  the  other  half  were  in  the  pool.  The  eight 
lessons  were  part  of  the  regular  physical  educa- 
tion program. 
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103.  A  Petting  Zoo  (Rosebrier  Community 
School)  —  A  petting  zoo  is  a  highlight  with  students 
from  ECS  to  Grade  9  that  could  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Environment  Week,  Education  Week,  or 
Agricultural  Week. 

As  Rosebrier  Community  School  is  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, the  coordinator  of  the  project  scanned  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  variety  of  animals.  Smaller 
animals  were  brought  into  a  basement  area  in 
boxes  and  cages,  while  larger  animals  were 
tethered  in  the  schoolyard. 

Whoever  contributed  an  animal  to  the  petting  zoo 
was  required  to  attach  a  card  telling  the  history, 
care,  and  name  of  the  animal.  Children  were 
delighted  to  pet  and  view  such  animals  as  rabbits, 
puppies,  kittens,  chicks,  ducks,  exotic  birds,  lambs, 
goats,  piglets,  and  a  donkey. 

104.  Composer  in  the  School  (Pineridge  Com- 
munity School)  —  Selected  music  classes  from  the 
three  schools  in  the  Pineridge  community  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  composer. 
They  first  learned  what  a  composer  did  and  then, 
through  a  series  of  structured  lessons  given  by  the 
composer,  created  their  own  musical  compositions. 
The  composer  encouraged  students  to  utilize  their 
surroundings  as  well  as  various  musical  in- 
struments available  in  each  school.  This  was  a  very 
enriching  and  educational  experience  for  both 
students  and  teachers. 

105.  Local  Artist  Visits  School  (Southview  Com- 
munity School)  —  Local  artist  Evelyn  Kleis  captured 
the  attention  of  Southview  Community  School 
Grade  1  students  with  her  stories  and  paintings. 
Mrs.  Kleis  explained  and  demonstrated  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  artist's  tools  and  brushes.  After  her 
presentation,  the  children  were  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  paint  and  create  their  own  works  of  art. 

106.  Experience  a  Handicap  (A.B.  Daley  Com- 
munity School)  —  Eva  Sager,  a  young  lady  handi- 
capped by  a  car  accident,  extensively  discussed 
with  students  what  lack  of  sight,  taste,  and  smell 
were  like.  Grade  by  grade  (E.C.S.  to  Grade  4),  she 
showed  students  how  to  operate  a  compass,  a 
clock,  a  telescoping  cane,  and  how  to  read  Braille. 
She  told  of  overcoming  her  handicap  to  enable  her 
to  cook  food,  navigate  around  town,  and  become 
a  champion  swimmer  in  national  competitions  for 
the  handicapped. 

To  further  increase  the  children's  understanding  of 


being  handicapped,  future  visits  could  include  role 
playing  for  groups  and  individuals  in  community 
settings  while  blindfolded. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  June,  1984 

107.  "Rabbit  Transit"  (Muir  Lake  Community 
School)  —  In  any  school,  there  are  bulletins,  let- 
ters or  notices  that  must  be  sent  home  to  parents 
daily.  Delivering  these  publications  to  classes  can 
often  be  a  time-consuming  task  for  staff.  At  Muir 
Lake  Community  School,  the  Grade  3  enrichment 
teacher  has  formed  students  into  a  "rabbit  transit". 
At  recess  or  lunch  breaks,  these  students  check 
with  the  office  and  deliver  bulletins  to  classes. 

108.  Moving  Out  Day  (Father  Patrick  Mercredi 
Community  High  School)  —  In  the  fall,  letters  are 
sent  to  agencies  and  businesses  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  Moving  Out  Day.  This  activity  is 
planned  for  Grade  12  students  who  will  soon  be 
moving  out  on  their  own.  Displays  are  set  up  by 
car  dealers,  bankers.  Alberta  Consumer  and  Cor- 
porate Affairs,  real  estate  agencies,  and  so  on. 
Students  attend  presentations,  ask  questions,  learn 
how  to  budget,  learn  their  rights  as  tenants  and  get 
advice  on  buying  cars.  They  come  to  realize  the 
real  cost  of  "moving  out".  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  branch  of  Alberta  Consumer  and 
Corporate  Affairs. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

109.  Students  Visit  Archeological  Site  (Banff 
Community  School)  —  Grade  9  students  from  Banff 
Community  School  were  fortunate  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cycle  out  and  tour  an  archeological  dig 
five  kilometers  from  town. 

Archeologists  employed  by  Parks  Canada  have 
been  working  at  several  sites  along  the  Trans 
Canada  Highway  for  two  seasons.  This  project  was 
undertaken  because  archeologists  believed  this 
area  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  archeological  ar- 
tifacts. Once  the  highway  is  twinned,  these  sites 
will  be  obliterated. 

James  Whyte,  an  archeologist,  showed  students 
the  major  site  which  was  excavated  last  summer. 
The  area  was  an  1 1 ,000  year  old  animal  butcher- 
ing site  on  the  shores  of  Vermilion  Lake.  He  ex- 
plained the  strata  of  the  earth  which  enabled 
workers  to  accurately  date  the  animal  bones  and 
artifacts  which  were  uncovered. 
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110.  Homestead  Day  (Ecole  Elementaire  Com- 
munautaire  de  St.  Paul)  —  To  celebrate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Paul  area  to 
local  homesteaders,  Ecole  Elementaire  Commun- 
autaire  de  St.  Paul  declared  April  10th,  Homestead 
Day  and  filled  the  day  to  capacity  with  exciting  and 
memorable  pioneer  activities. 

Students  dressed  up  in  cowboy  hats,  derbies,  caps, 
tams,  bonnets,  ethnic  costumes,  aprons,  vests, 
moccasins,  and  boots.  The  Grade  4  students  were 
the  homesteaders  of  the  day.  They  filed  for  sec- 
tions of  land  in  St.  Paul's  four  townships  according 
to  the  area  maps  provided  by  the  museum.  What 
fun  it  was  to  compare  with  the  actual  1909  home- 
stead map  when  the  two  were  posted  together! 

Exhibits  set  up  throughout  the  school  included:  a 
model  of  a  homestead  made  by  a  local  pioneer 
family;  wood  sculptures  made  by  a  local  sculptor; 
pioneer  photos  at  the  Cultural  Centre  Art  Gallery; 
a  "Where  Were  Our  Ancestors  in  1909?"  bulletin 
board;  and  a  "Wool  and  its  Products"  display 
where  crocheted,  knitted,  and  woven  articles  were 
displayed  while  volunteers  demonstrated  and 
helped  the  students  try  their  hand  at  spinning,  card- 
ing, knitting,  and  crocheting  wool. 

Pioneer  happenings  in  the  classroom  consisted  of 
reading  special  stories,  learning  new  songs  and 
dances,  holding  spelling  bees  and  multiplication 
matches,  and  preparing  and  eating  a  pioneer  din- 
ner. Many  parents  came  to  share  in  the  festivities 
by  bringing:  pork  and  beans,  pea  soup,  chicken 
vegetable  soup,  stew,  chili,  buns,  biscuits,  bread 
(made  the  day  before  at  school),  butter,  and  ban- 
nock. The  best  fun  for  most  students  was  the  half- 
hour  hay  rides  to  the  lake  and  back;  for  many,  this 
ride  on  a  rack  pulled  by  horses  was  their  first. 

Hopefully,  these  pioneer  activities  helped  create  an 
awareness  of  the  difficult  lives  our  pioneers  lived 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  contribution  towards 
our  easier  ones. 

111.  Community  Exchange  Program  Helps 
Students  Learn  (Muir  Lake  Community  School)  — 
One  of  the  units  covered  by  Grade  2  and  3  students 
in  their  social  studies  curriculum  is  a  unit  on  com- 
munities. To  enhance  this  portion  of  the  student's 
curriculum,  staff  from  Muir  Lake  contacted  an  Ed- 
monton elementary  school  and  began  work  on  the 
organization  of  a  city/country  school  exchange  pro- 
gram. Each  school  took  a  turn  hosting  their  "bud- 
dy" classes.  This  gave  students  the  opportunity  to 


compare  and  contrast  the  communities,  see  where 
their  friends  went  to  school,  lived,  played,  and 
shopped. 

The  exchange  proved  very  successful  and  involved 
not  only  students  and  staff,  but  also  a  number  of 
parents  who  offered  their  assistance  on  the  day  of 
the  visit. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1985 

112.  Contemporary  Teenage  Problems  Option 

(Dr.  G.M.  Egbert  Community  School)  —  A  teenage 
problem  option  was  an  information  gathering  and 
awareness  course  with  the  help  of  guests  and  stu- 
dent speakers.  For  example,  after  extensive  class 
research  on  the  topic  of  child  abuse,  the  class  was 
treated  to  a  talk  by  a  Grade  9  student  who  had 
spent  a  day  at  the  Battered  Women's  Shelter.  This 
was  followed  by  two  videos  on  child  abuse  and  ex- 
tensive class  discussion  on  societal  solutions.  On 
the  subject  of  alcohol  addiction,  the  class  used  the 
AADAC  kit,  listened  to  a  talk  by  a  policeman,  and 
was  visited  by  two  teens  and  a  counsellor  from 
Alanon. 

1 1 3.  Mining  1 5  and  Forestry  1 5  Options  (Grande 
Cache  Community  High  School)  —  To  compliment 
a  Forestry  15  course,  which  has  had  approval  and 
been  in  operation  for  three  years,  a  Mining  15 
course  has  been  developed  and  recently  approved 
by  the  curriculum  committee.  Both  Forestry  15  and 
Mining  15  rely  heavily  on  private  industry  and 
government  agencies  within  the  community  for 
guest  lecturers  and  field  trip  help.  As  well,  these 
industries  have  had  a  hand  in  the  course  develop- 
ment. 

114.  Barn-Raising  Bee  (Dunluce  Community 
School)  —  As  a  culminating  event  for  a  unit  on 
pioneers,  the  ECS  class  had  a  special  evening  with 
their  parents.  The  boys  had  a  re-enactment  of  a 
barn-raising  bee  using  paper  strips  as  logs.  The 
girls  worked  on  a  quilting  bee.  The  children  par- 
ticipated in  square  dancing  and  the  singing  of 
pioneer  songs.  A  community  fiddler  was  invited  to 
perform,  and  all  joined  in  for  some  of  the  fiddler's 
dances.  The  evening  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  a  feast  of  pioneer  cooking:  bread,  cin- 
namon buns,  oatmeal  cookies,  and  ginger  snaps. 

1 1 5.  Bike  For  Life  (Coutts  Community  School)  — 
The  Bike  For  Life  package,  which  is  available  for 
a  minimal  cost  from  the  Red  Cross  Society,  con- 
tains two  learning  sections.  The  first  deals  with 
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bicycle  safety  theory.  This  section  was  taught  within 
the  classroom  over  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks 
by  Grade  1-6  teachers.  It  was  incorporated  into  the 
health  curriculum  as  a  safety  and  first  aid  unit.  The 
second  session  allows  students  an  opportunity  to 
practice  and  test  road  skills  learned  in  a  Bike  For 
Life  "Roadeo".  The  "Roadeo"  was  organized  as 
a  one  day  Saturday  family  fun  day.  The  day  in- 
cluded a  bike  maintenance  check,  a  brown  bag  pic- 
nic lunch,  and  a  bike  obstacle  course  ("roadeo") 
manned  by  community  volunteers. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  February,  1985 

116.  Youth  Job  Brokerage  (Eastview  Commun- 
ity School)  —  Eastview  has  developed  a  listing  of 
students  seeking  an  opportunity  to  do  odd  jobs  or 
babysitting  to  earn  extra  money.  Advertisements 
were  first  placed  in  various  local  media,  and  the 
following  procedures  were  adopted: 

—  All  interested  students  register  at  the  com- 
munity education  office  and  complete  an  ap- 
plication form. 

—  When  members  of  the  community  have  job  re- 
quests, they  call  the  community  education  of- 
fice with  particulars. 

—  Files  are  then  reviewed  to  select  a  student(s) 
who  meets  the  necessary  requirements,  and 
contact  is  made  with  the  student(s)  and  parents 
providing  them  with  full  particulars. 

—  The  student(s)  and  parents  are  then  responsi- 
ble for  contacting  the  prospective  employer  and 
deciding  whether  to  accept  or  decline  the 
position. 

—  Students  or  their  parents  are  asked  to  confirm 
with  the  community  education  office  whether  or 
not  they  have  accepted  a  position. 

—  The  employer  pays  the  student(s)  directly  for 
work  done. 

—  Feedback  is  requested,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, from  student(s),  parents,  and  the  employer. 

This  program  has  been  most  successful  to  date. 
Some  students  secured  full-time  summer  employ- 
ment, while  others  have  been  kept  relatively  busy 
with  odd  jobs  at  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

117.  Kids  in  Court  (Bertha  Kennedy  Community 
School)  —  Grade  7  students  from  Bertha  Kennedy 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  Canadian 
legal  system  when  they  took  part  in  the  Kids  in 


Court  program.  This  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Elizabeth  Fry  Society,  is  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  Canadian  law.  The  program  is  also 
incorporated  into  the  Grade  7  leadership  course. 

The  students  spent  a  day  at  the  Provincial  Law 
Courts  in  Edmonton.  The  morning  session  con- 
sisted of  an  explanation  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  a  description  of  court  procedure.  Later 
in  the  morning,  a  former  prison  inmate  spoke  to  the 
students  about  her  experiences  with  legal  systems 
and  prisons.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  an  actual 
courtroom  where  students  observed  the  Court  of 
First-Appearance.  The  program  concluded  with  an 
informative  discussion  between  the  judge  and 
students.  The  program  was  a  very  exciting  learn- 
ing experience  for  everyone  involved. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  June,  1985 

118.  Skills  for  Life  (Good  Shepherd  Community 
School)  —  Skills  for  Life  is  a  six  hour  program  of- 
fered one  hour  per  week  during  the  dreary  days  of 
February  and  early  March.  Students  are  grouped 
according  to  interests  rather  than  ages,  at  two 
levels,  primary  and  upper  elementary.  Teachers, 
parents,  support  staff,  and  businessmen  participate 
as  instructors  in  such  topics  as:  aerobics,  drama, 
yoga,  aquarium  studies,  and  music.  Costs  are  off- 
set by  levying  $1  per  pupil  for  materials.  Those 
students  who  are  unable  to  pay  have  their  fee  pro- 
vided by  the  school  fund-raising  account.  Classes 
range  in  size  from  eight  to  20,  with  an  average  class 
size  of  12. 

This  program  is  very  popular  with  the  children  as 
it  provides  a  welcome,  yet  informative,  break  from 
regular  classes  with  a  minimum  of  interference  to 
the  regular  school  program.  It  can  be  run  during 
noon  hours,  the  last  hour  of  the  school  day,  or  at 
any  mutually  agreeable  time  decided  upon  by  staff. 

119.  Learning  Through  Community  Service 

(Holy  Trinity  Community  School)  —  Students  at 
Holy  Trinity  can  earn  credits  in  community  service 
areas  such  as  visiting  seniors  or  assisting  at  day- 
cares, the  Youth  Emergency  Shelter,  churches, 
nursing  homes,  and  classrooms.  A  ratio  of  one 
supervisor  to  seven  students  is  required  to  main- 
tain good  community  relations  and  long-term  place- 
ments. Students  start  community  work  in  Grade  7 
as  a  class  project;  by  Grade  1 1 ,  a  student  can  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  an  individual  placement. 
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PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1985 

1 20.  Cultural  Tour  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (Alex 
Taylor  Community  School)  —  In  February,  1984, 
18  students  and  10  supervisors  embarked  on  a 
cultural  exchange  tour  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  In 
preparation  for  the  tour,  students  completed  a 
social  studies  unit  entitled  "Trinidad  and  Tobago 
and  Alberta:  A  Comparison"  written  by  the  cur- 
riculum coordinators  of  Alex  Taylor  Community 
School.  The  students  lived  in  the  homes  of  their 
Trinidadian  friends,  attended  aTrinidadian  school, 
visited  points  of  interest  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
and  joined  the  excitement  of  the  Trinidad  Carnival. 

Students'  impressions,  thoughts,  and  experiences 
of  the  trip  were  documented  by  Frank  Hutton  of  the 
Journal  who  accompanied  them  on  the  tour.  An 
hour  long  television  special  entitled  "Alex  Taylor 
Jump-Up"  was  produced  by  Shaw  Cable.  The  film 
covered  the  planning  and  fund-raising  of  the  trip, 
the  actual  trip,  and  culmination  activities  when  the 
students  arrived  home. 

121 .  Mini  Winter  Olympics  (Blueberry  Community 
School)  —  Blueberry  held  its  first  Mini  Winter  Olym- 
pics in  February,  1984.  Grades  1  to  6  took  part  in 
crosscountry  skiing,  luge,  toboggan  pull,  snow 
shoeing,  biathalon,  and  ramp  jump.  Grades  7  to  9 
participated  in  hockey,  ringette,  broomball,  snow 
soccer,  speed  skating,  biathalon,  and  toboggan 
pull.  All  classes  contributed  by  making  ice 
sculptures  in  the  morning  with  students  bringing 
colored  ice  water  in  milk  containers  from  home.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  in  the  curriculum 
to  adequately  prepare  students  for  this  special  day. 
Their  knowledge  was  expanded  by  films  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations. 

1 22.  Video  Tape  for  Twin  School  (Father  Patrick 
Mercredi  Community  High  School)  —  The  Educ- 
able  Mentally  Handicapped  (E.M.H.)  class  at  Father 
Patrick  Mercredi  made  a  video  tape  about  their 
school  to  send  to  a  twin  school  in  Grande  Cache. 
Students  developed  their  own  questions  to  inter- 
view teachers  and  learned  how  to  use  the  video 
equipment.  A  preview  of  the  video  was  shown  to 
staff  members  during  lunch  break.  The  E.M.H. 
students  received  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
results  of  their  hard  work  on  tape. 

123.  Terry  Fox  Youth  Centre  (Grande  Cache 
Community  High  School)  —  Three  students  were 
sponsored  by  local  community  organizations  to  at- 
tend the  Terry  Fox  Youth  Centre  in  Ottawa  for  one 


week.  The  school  board.  Lions  Club,  and  Elks  Club 
each  presented  these  schools  with  a  $200  cheque 
for  this  worthwhile  project.  At  the  Terry  Fox  Cen- 
tre, students  learned  about  a  variety  of  Canadian 
topics.  Youth  leadership  skills  were  stressed.  Com- 
munity support  once  again  made  an  educational 
project  successful. 

124.  Local  Mining  Option  (Grande  Cache  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  A  complete  Grade  9  history 
option  course  has  been  developed  entitled  "The 
History  of  Grande  Cache."  The  development  of  the 
course  is  complete  with  background  information, 
teacher  lesson  plans,  and  student  assignments.  It 
is  hoped  that  from  this  course  development  a  text 
will  be  written  on  the  history  of  Grande  Cache. 

1 25.  Farm  Visitation  (Midway  Community  School) 
—  Grade  5  and  6  students  planned  a  bus  tour  of 
their  family  farms.  Students  themselves  acted  as 
tour  guides  showing  classmates  the  unique 
features  of  their  farms.  This  was  followed  up  in 
class  with  a  full  report  accompanied  by  maps  and 
pictures.  In  this  way,  a  sense  of  pride  for  the 
family  farm  was  instilled  and  many  community  re- 
sources were  discovered. 

126.  Community  History  (Midway  Community 
School)  —  As  a  way  to  encourage  students  to  study 
the  history  of  local  farms,  students  looked  up  all 
the  legal  land  descriptions.  When  these  were  ob- 
tained, they  were  forwarded  to  Alberta  Culture 
which  looked  up  the  original  land  titles  for  each  of 
the  farms.  In  this  way,  students  learned  about  the 
first  settlers  in  the  area  and  how  things  have 
changed. 

127.  Leisure  Fair  (Nicholas  Sheran  Community 
School)  —  The  Leisure  Fair  was  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  a  variety  of  activities  that  can  fill 
one's  leisure  time.  Displays  and  demonstrations 
from  various  recreational  agencies  and  businesses 
filled  the  gymnasium.  The  Grade  4  class  con- 
structed 15  different  activity  booths  where  one 
could  participate  and  be  challenged  in  activities 
such  as:  golf,  tennis,  football,  ping-pong,  computer 
games,  reading,  frisbee,  travel,  and  darts. 

Students  participated  throughout  the  afternoon, 
and  West  Lethbridge  residents  swarmed  in  for  the 
evening.  Prizes  were  drawn  for  interesting  gifts 
which  had  been  donated  by  various  Lethbridge 
merchants.  Everyone  caught  the  "leisure  bug"  at 
Nicholas  Sheran's  first  leisure  fair.  A  leisure  fair 
manual  is  available  from  Alberta  Recreation  and 
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Parks  which  outlines  how  to  organize  a  similar  fair. 

1 28.  AADAC  Teaching  Unit  (Rosebrier  Commun- 
ity School)  —  There  is  an  excellent  teaching  unit 
on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  put  out  by  AADAC 
called  "Alive!  Adolescents,  Alcohol  and  Driving". 
Although  it  is  geared  for  Grades  9  through  12, 
Rosebrier  used  the  unit  for  a  multi-graded  7-9  junior 
high  option  class.  It  was  a  great  success.  A  hospital 
nurse,  a  local  R.C.M.P.,  and  a  representative  from 
AADAC  came  as  special  speakers  during  the 
course. 

129.  Weight  Training  IVIural  (St.  Mary's  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  Under  the  direction  of  the 
art  teacher  at  St.  Mary's,  two  Grade  12  art  students 
painted  a  mural  in  the  weight  training  area  at  Lind- 
say Park.  The  students  designed  and  painted  a 
mural  symbolizing  the  development  and  effort  the 
human  body  would  go  through  during  weight  train- 
ing. The  quality  of  the  art  work  is  outstanding,  and 
the  students  are  to  be  commended  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  expended  on  the  project.  At  an  award 
night  held  at  St.  Mary's,  they  were  presented  with 
a  plaque  that  will  be  displayed  permanently  at  Lind- 
say Park. 

1 30.  A  Book  Review:  A  New  IVIission  for  Schools 

(A.B.  Daley  Community  School)  —  Every  person 
is  endowed  with  three  central  drives:  the  drive  to 
be  an  important  "somebody"  (identity),  the  drive 
for  knowledge  and  truth  (intelligence),  and  the  drive 
for  affection  and  companionship  (interaction).  The 
approach  of  the  "3  I's"  as  outlined  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled Great  Brain  Business  —  A  New  Mission  For 
Schools  by  Lynn  Stoddard,  concentrates  on  aiding 
each  child  to  develop  his/her  identity,  intelligence, 
and  interaction  drives. 

By  inviting  each  child  to  become  a  "Great  Brain" 
in  a  subject  that  interests  him/her,  that  child,  by 
becoming  an  "expert"  in  the  topic,  truly  comes  to 
see  the  need  to  learn  math,  reading,  research  tech- 
niques, etc.  Suddenly  the  curriculum  is  important 
to  the  child.  Curriculum  then  becomes  the  means 
instead  of  the  goal.  Functional  at  all  grade  levels, 
the  "Great  Brain  Business",  by  its  nature,  draws 
the  educational  team  (pupil,  parent,  and  profes- 
sional) together.  Particularly  in  lower  grades, 
parents  aid  students  to  do  research,  construct 
bibliographies,  prepare  class  presentations,  con- 
sult with  teachers,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  in  schools  that  currently  use  the  3  I's  as 
their  mission,  everyone  benefits;  the  entire  educa- 


tional team  is  strengthened.  Student  self-esteem, 
confidence,  talents,  and  skills  are  bolstered.  Stu- 
dent and  parent  quest  for  knowledge,  creativity, 
and  problem  solving  are  fostered.  Student  respect, 
love,  patriotism,  and  communication  are  nurtured. 
Teaching  the  curriculum  to  eager  learners  who 
more  fully  understand  the  immediate  need  to  learn 
becomes  commonplace.  Everyone  wins!! 

Copies  of  this  booklet  can  be  ordered  for  $1  by 
writing  to:  Great  Brain  Business,  P.O.  Box  582,  Far- 
mington,  Utah,  84025. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  April,  1986 

1 31 .  Campfire  Tales  (Edwin  Parr  Composite  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  During  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1985,  residents  of  the  Athabasca  area 
had  the  opportunity  to  spend  Sunday  evenings  with 
their  families  and  friends  at  R.C.M.P.  Park  which 
is  located  in  downtown  Athabasca  on  the  banks  of 
the  mighty  Athabasca  River. 

"Campfire  Tales",  sponsored  jointly  by  Edwin  Parr 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  drew  youth  and 
adults  of  all  ages  together  to  learn  about  life  in  and 
around  Athabasca  in  days  gone  by.  Set  around  a 
campfire  complete  with  marshmallows,  camp  cof- 
fee, and  entertainment,  stories  were  as  varied  as 
the  strong  individuals  who  were  the  founders  of  this 
area.  Everything  from  "Life  In  a  One-Room 
School"  to  "Trapping",  "The  Ukranian  Settlers", 
"Memories  of  Amber  Valley"  (Negro  settlement), 
"The  Metis  in  Athabasca",  "Life  on  the  River",  and 
"Water  Weeds  and  Fish"  was  discussed  by  com- 
munity members  who  were  willing  to  share  their 
knowledge. 

The  school  charter  emphasizes  development  of 
community  related  curriculum  for  youth  and  adults 
with  special  focus  on  local  history,  environment, 
and  culture.  The  Campfire  Tales  program,  com- 
bined with  the  enthusiastic  participation  by  senior 
citizens  and  families  of  all  ages  in  the  sing-songs, 
left  all  with  a  greater  sense  of  community  —  and 
their  place  in  it.  Going  "beyond  classroom  walls", 
this  program  hit  the  jackpot!  The  Campfire  Tales 
program  will  continue  in  the  summer  of  1986  with 
the  plan  to  videotape  the  sessions  for  the  school's 
archives. 

132.  Crazy  Carpet  Speed  Trap  (Muir  Lake  Com- 
munity School)  —  As  a  culminating  activity  in  a 
Grade  6  math  unit  on  decimals,  students  from  Muir 
Lake  bundled  up  and  took  their  "crazy  carpets"  to 
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the  sliding  hill.  The  local  police  constable  was  call- 
ed in  to  bring  his  radar  gun  and  clock  the  students 
as  they  came  down  the  hill.  Not  only  did  the  stu- 
dents have  a  great  time,  but  the  decimals  became 
very  meaningful  when  the  smallest  variation  of  time 
could  mean  the  difference  between  first  and  last 
place!  Does  anyone  care  to  beat  30  km/hr?!! 

133.  Busy  as  Beavers  (Rosebrier  Community 
School)  —  You  may  have  often  read  about  or  seen 
drawings  of  the  impressive  work  that  beavers  go 
to  in  constructing  their  lodge,  protective  channels, 
and  food  storage,  etc.  It  is  rare  that  one  ever  gets 
a  glimpse  of  the  beaver  activity  below  water  level, 
but  fortunately,  the  Grade  5  and  6  class  at 
Rosebrier  recently  had  such  an  opportunity. 

On  a  nearby  farm,  the  increasing  number  of 
beavers  in  the  slough  had  affected  crops.  Mr. 
Rosser  dug  channels  to  drain  the  slough  resulting 
in  the  exposed  view  of  lodges,  food  supply,  deep 
channels  into  the  bank,  and  unbelievable  work 
paths  where  logs  and  grain  had  been  dragged  to 
the  water.  This  community-based  learning  ex- 
pehence  has  given  the  students  a  unique  first-hand 
understanding  of  the  beaver  habitat  and  fresh- 
water ecosystem. 

134.  Yearly  Multicultural  Event  (Ranchlands 
Community  School)  —  The  theme  of  this  year's 
Multicultural  Event  during  the  last  week  of  February 
was  based  on  multi-cultural  stories  and  folktales 
from  various  countries.  Students  listened  to 
numerous  stories  told  by  professional  story  tellers 
and  parents  who  shared  their  stories  from  a  varie- 
ty of  ethnic  backgrounds.  Students  also  read, 
wrote,  and  retold  stories  to  others.  A  culminating 
activity  of  classroom  exchanges  known  as  Block 
Day  wound  up  the  week-long  celebration;  older 
students  told  their  stories  to  younger  grades  and 
vice  versa.  Community  involvement  included 
parents  as  guest  speakers  who  related  their  stories 
to  children,  as  well  as  other  parents  who  were  in- 
vited to  observe  the  exchange  of  stories. 

1 35.  Cross-Country  Skiing  Workshop  (Rosebrier 
Community  School)  —  It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  an 
outdoor  education  experience  when  two  represen- 
tatives from  the  Alberta  Sports  Council  came  to 
Rosebrier  Community  School.  They  brought  with 
them  posters,  films,  and  cross-country  ski  equip- 
ment for  a  terrific  workshop.  The  Grade  5  and  6 
students  glided  around  the  grounds  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  junior  high  students  tried  their  luck  in 


the  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  day,  thanks  to  the 
sports  council  and  the  help  of  parent  volunteers. 

136.  Thank-You  Cards  (Grassland  Community 
School)  —  Students  in  art  classes  were  asked  to 
design  and  produce  a  "thank-you"  card.  Some  in- 
corporated the  community  school  logo  into  their 
design.  Older  students  were  anxious  to  display  their 
computer  skills  on  a  card.  Each  designer's  name 
was  printed  on  the  back  of  the  card.  These  cards 
are  now  used  to  thank  volunteers  who  have  con- 
tributed their  time  and  talents  at  the  school. 

1 37.  Pen  Pals  Finally  Meet  (Rosebrier  Community 
School)  —  The  Grade  3  and  4  class  at  Rosebrier 
have  been  teamed  up  all  year  with  a  class  in  Ed- 
monton at  Steinhauer  Community  School.  The 
children  have  written  several  letters  to  one  another 
throughout  the  year  and  have  exchanged  informa- 
tion about  their  own  communities. 

The  Edmonton  class  recently  came  out  to 
Rosebrier  to  meet  their  pen  pals  for  the  first  time. 
The  Rosebrier  students  presented  their  pen  pals 
with  County  of  Wetaskiwin  pins,  took  them  to  a  local 
dairy  and  hog  farm,  and  had  a  weiner  roast.  One 
of  the  student's  parents  displayed  her  unique  an- 
tique doll  collection.  A  Rosebrier  student  also 
presented  a  slideshow  about  the  surrounding  rural 
community.  On  May  28,  Rosebrier  students  visited 
Steinhauer  students  in  their  community. 

138.  Children's  Craft  Program  (Coutts  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  need  for  a  craft  program  was 
established  by  students  via  the  school  suggestion 
box.  Volunteer  program  leaders  were  recruited 
through  direct  contact  and  advertisements  in  the 
school  newspaper.  The  program  was  organized 
and  administered  by  the  community  school  coor- 
dinator in  cooperation  with  the  program  leaders. 
Two  craft  groups,  one  for  four  to  seven  year  olds 
and  one  for  eight  to  1 1  year  olds,  were  established. 
They  met  in  separate  rooms  at  the  school  once  a 
month  for  one  hour  for  craft  activities  which  were 
preplanned  by  the  volunteer  leaders.  The  program 
is  self-supporting  in  that  the  minimal  registration 
charge,  $1 .50/child/evening,  covers  the  cost  of  the 
craft  materials  used. 
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2.  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS 


There  is  an  effective  involvement  of  parents  and  other  community  members  in  helping  to  develop  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  and  in  helping  teachers  through  appropriate  voluntary  service. 


LINKAGE,  May,  1982 

139.  Community  Potluck  Lunches  (Norwood 
Community  School)  —  Norwood  Community 
School  regularly  schedules  community  pot  luck 
lunches.  Sharing  each  other's  food  has  proven  to 
be  an  excellent  way  to  get  to  know  one  another. 
The  lunches  provide  an  informal  and  non-threat- 
ening setting  for  teachers  and  parents  to  meet. 
Babysitting  is  provided  in  the  community  room  by 
Grade  6  students  to  accommodate  parents  of  pre- 
school children.  So  much  is  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time. 

LINKAGE,  October,  1982 

1 40.  Parents  Teach  the  Teachers  (New  Sarepta 
Community  High  School)  —  At  New  Sarepta, 
parents  are  given  an  opportunity  to  teach  the 
teachers  at  a  brainwriting  evening.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  invited  to  spend  an  hour  discussing 
and/or  coming  up  with  new  ideas  on  topics  such 
as:  "What  things  do  parents  like  teachers  to  do  for 
and  with  their  children?"  and  "What  might  parents 
do  to  help  children  be  better  learners?". 

141.  Open  House  to  Solicit  Volunteers  (Blue- 
berry Community  School)  —  One  way  of  involving 
community  members  in  meaningful  daytime  school 
activities  is  to  invite  them  to  an  open  house  where 
the  school's  volunteer  program  is  highlighted. 
Various  aspects  of  the  volunteer  program  can  be 
explained  and  sign  up  sheets  can  be  made 
available  at  stations  set  up  in  the  school  auditorium. 

1 42.  Make  it  Workshops  (Suggestion  from  a  Com- 
munity School  Friend)  —  Would  you  like  the  equi- 
valent of  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  instructional 
materials  in  your  classrooms?  You  can  have  such 


materials  by  recruiting  parents  and  senior  citizens 
in  the  community  who  like  to  work  with  their  hands. 
Make  arrangements  for  these  volunteers  to  meet 
once  a  month  at  Make-it  Workshops  where  mater- 
ials such  as  old  magazines,  plastic  lids,  and  cof- 
fee cans  can  be  made  into  attractive  and  useful 
teaching  tools  under  the  direction  of  teachers. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  thus  put  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  parents  learn  about  games  to  use 
with  their  children. 

143.  Tuesday  Volunteer  Mornings  with  Baby- 
sitting (St.  Patrick  Community  School)  —  To  en- 
courage house-bound  mothers  to  become  involved 
with  school  activities,  the  people  at  St.  Patrick  Com- 
munity School  in  Grande  Prairie  published  the 
following  notice  in  the  community  newsletter: 

Do  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  house  for  a 
morning  but  can't  because  you  have  pre- 
schoolers? A  number  of  adults  come  to  school 
on  Tuesday  mornings  to  give  teachers  a  help- 
ing hand.  A  mother  takes  her  turn  each  week 
looking  after  all  the  preschoolers  while  free- 
ing others  to  assist  teachers  in  the  school.  If 
this  worthwhile  venture  is  something  you  feel 
you  would  like  to  join,  don't  be  shy  —  give  us 
a  shout!  We  look  forward  to  having  you  join  us. 

144.  Volunteer  Acknowledgement  and  Feed- 
back (St.  Mary's  Community  School)  —  Parent  and 
student  volunteers  freely  donate  many  hours  of 
their  time  to  the  smooth  operation  of  St.  Mary's. 
By  doing  so,  parents  and  students  have  become 
indispensable  to  the  teaching  staff.  As  a  way  of  giv- 
ing credit  and  recognition  to  volunteers,  the  staff 
established  a  volunteer-of-the-week  award.  The  ac- 
complishments of  these  volunteers  are  proclaimed 
on  a  centrally  located  bulletin  board. 

Because  teachers  at  St.  Mary's  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  receiving  feedback  from  their 
volunteers,  they  devised  a  written  evaluation 
system  whereby  volunteers  can  record  positive  and 
negative  perceptions  of  their  school  experience. 
These  evaluations  help  to  ensure  that  volunteers 
are  placed  in  situations  which  correspond  to  their 
personal  skills  and  interests. 
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145.  Fish  Bowl  Recruiting  Method  (Good 
Shepherd  Community  School)  —  Many  parent 
volunteers  can  be  recruited  by  using  the  "fish 
bowl"  recruiting  method.  The  community  school 
coordinator  at  Good  Shepherd  has  a  glass  fish  bowl 
which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  parents.  When 
a  name  is  drawn  from  the  bowl,  the  parent  is  con- 
tacted and  asked  if  he/she  would  be  willing  to  do 
one  of  three  types  of  jobs  for  the  school:  a  skilled 
job,  an  unskilled  job,  or  a  job  that  could  be  done 
at  home,  such  as  telephoning.  This  method  serves 
to  demonstrate  to  parents  that  there  are  many 
capacities  in  which  they  can  assist,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  specialized  training  or  skills,  or 
whether  or  not  they  are  available  to  come  to  the 
school. 

146.  Principal's  Hot  Line  (Colonel  Walker  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  an  attempt  to  improve  home 
and  school  communications,  the  principal  at  Col- 
onel Walker  set  aside  10:45  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m. 
each  Wednesday  during  the  1981/82  school  year 
when  he  would  definitely  be  available  for  phone 
calls.  The  principal  made  sure,  however,  to  let  the 
parents  know  that  they  should  feel  free  to  call  him 
at  other  times  if  they  so  wished. 

1 47.  Parents  View  Their  Children  on  Video  (Sug- 
gestion from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Video- 
tape children  and  teachers  during  their  classroom 
sessions  on  a  normal  school  day.  Get  parents  in- 
volved in  home  and  school  nights  by  featuring 
these  video-tapes.  Not  many  parents  can  resist  the 
offer  to  see  their  children  on  T.V..  These  sessions 
can  promote  discussion  on  how  to  improve  the  lear- 
ning climate  in  the  classroom. 

148.  Child  Assistance  Team  (CAT)  (Good 
Shepherd  Community  School)  —  CAT  stands  for 
"Child  Assistance  Team"  at  Good  Shepherd.  A 
team  is  formed  whenever  a  teacher  feels  that  ex- 
tra help  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
a  particular  student.  The  team  consists  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, parent,  concerned  teacher,  and 
another  teacher  who  has  been  or  is  presently  in- 
volved with  the  child.  Other  resource  people  such 
as  a  guidance  counsellor,  social  worker,  or  public 
health  nurse  may  be  called  upon  if  necessary. 
Members  of  the  team  put  their  heads  together  to 
develop  effective  strategies  for  helping  the  student. 

149.  Children  Do  Baking  in  the  Home  for 
Mothers'  Day  Tea  (Bertha  Kennedy  Community 
School)  —  Here  is  an  idea  for  a  Mothers'  Day  Tea 


which  involves  in-the-home  instruction.  The  Grade 
2  students  at  Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School 
are  divided  into  small  groups,  and  seven  or  eight 
volunteering  parents  each  take  a  group  into  their 
homes  and  help  the  children  bake  a  delectable 
dessert.  Afterwards,  the  entire  class  meets  at  the 
school  and  all  the  mothers  are  invited  to  sample 
the  baking  at  a  Mothers'  Day  Tea. 

150.  Saturday  Movies  (Alex  Taylor  Community 
School)  —  Every  Saturday,  the  parents  and 
teachers  at  Alex  Taylor  take  turns  showing  free 
movies  for  all  the  children  in  the  community.  This 
program  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  and 
continues  to  meet  with  rave  reviews  from  the 
children. 

151 .  Family  Night  (Thorncliffe  Community  School) 
—  Organizing  two  family  nights  per  grade  per  year 
is  the  goal  of  the  parent  advisory  committee  at 
Thorncliffe  Community  School.  Family  nights  could 
consist  of  a  game  of  volleyball  or  broomball  with 
parents  and  teachers  playing  against  the  students, 
a  wiener  roast  in  the  park,  a  fair,  or  any  other  kind 
of  event.  For  one  special  family  night  in  1982,  the 
Grade  5  class  was  able  to  get  a  reduced  rate  on 
tickets  for  an  Edmonton  Drillers  soccer  game. 

152.  Take  a  Teacher  Home  for  Supper  (New 
Sarepta  Community  High  School)  —  Back  in  the 
days  of  the  one  room  country  school  house, 
parents  used  to  take  turns  having  the  teacher  over 
for  Sunday  dinner.  The  teachers  at  New  Sarepta 
feel  that  this  custom  could  be  revived  in  their 
modern  day  village  community.  Such  a  practice 
would  nurture  good  feelings  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 

153.  Volunteers  Wear  Buttons  and  Name  Tags 

(Pineridge  Community  School)  —  The  staff  at 
Pineridge  believe  that  it  is  vital  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation to  parent  volunteers.  For  this  reason,  all 
volunteers  at  the  school  wear  name  tags  and  but- 
tons acknowledging  their  service.  Volunteers  who 
have  served  the  school  for  one  year  have  the 
honour  of  wearing  a  special  button  recognizing  this 
fact.  Several  dedicated  volunteers  have  earned  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  "five  year"  button.  Congrat- 
ulations are  in  order  for  valiant  volunteers  every- 
where! 

LINKAGE,  May,  1983 

154.  Free  Babysitting  (Father  M.  Beauregard 
Community  School)  —  In  the  evenings,  whenever 
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there  is  a  school  function  such  as  a  parent  meeting 
or  a  concert,  older  students  volunteer  to  babysit  any 
youngsters  the  parents  may  bring  along.  A  baby- 
sitting training  course  is  offered  in  the  school,  and 
the  free  babysitting  service  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
young  graduates  of  the  course  to  gain  experience. 
If  the  need  arises.  Father  M.  Beauregard  can  ex- 
tend this  service  to  help  mothers  who  wish  to 
volunteer  at  the  school  during  the  day. 

155.  Go  Home  for  Lunch  (Thorncliffe  Commun- 
ity School)  —  Many  children  at  Thorncliffe  come 
from  single-parent  families  where  the  mothers  must 
work;  this  means  that  most  of  these  children  are 
required  to  eat  lunch  at  school.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  to  have  in-home  lunches,  the 
school  maintains  a  resource  list  of  community 
members  willing  to  take  children  into  their  homes 
for  a  nutritious  lunch.  This  lunch  program  has  been 
a  great  success.  Thorncliffe  has  also  taken  in- 
itiatives to  meet  the  needs  for  before  and  after 
school  supervision. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1983 

156.  Teen  Parent  Dialogue  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School)  —  Since  May  9-13  was 
declared  Parent  Week  in  Calgary,  Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School  decided  to  participate  by  plan- 
ning a  parent  seminar. 

Sessions  dealt  with  such  topics  as  teen  com- 
munications, stress,  neighbourhood  awareness, 
and  drug  awareness.  Because  only  10  adults 
registered,  it  was  decided  to  combine  the  sessions 
into  one  circle  group.  One  of  the  discussion  leaders 
invited  members  of  a  teen  club  as  resource 
speakers.  These  were  teens  who  were  having  pro- 
blems with  drugs,  communicating  with  their 
parents,  and  so  forth. 

Strong  emotions  were  felt  on  both  sides  as  parents 
and  teens  shared  their  feelings  and  discussed  their 
problems.  The  teens  gave  parents  insight  as  to  how 
they  felt  their  problems  should  be  dealt  with,  and 
parents  likewise  discussed  their  concerns  and  fears 
to  the  teens.  Valuable  information  was  gathered  by 
both  parents  and  teens  during  this  day  long 
seminar. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1984 

157.  Soup  for  Lunch  Program  (Lafond  Commun- 
ity School)  —  At  Lafond,  all  but  10  of  the  students 


must  eat  lunch  at  school  every  day.  Because  of 
this,  the  parents  and  staff  decided  to  serve  soup 
for  lunch  every  second  day.  The  staff  purchase  the 
ingredients,  the  mothers  cook  the  soup,  and  the 
junior  high  students  serve  and  clean  up  afterwards. 
Twice  a  month,  the  mothers  take  turns  bringing  in 
their  own  ingredients  to  simmer  up  a  pot  of  good 
old-fashioned  home-made  soup.  Once  a  year,  the 
children  look  forward  to  an  extra  special  lunch  of 
hot,  buttery  pancakes  with  syrup  in  honour  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  otherwise  known  as  Pancake 
Day. 

158.  Open  House  (Suggestion  from  a  Communi- 
ty School  Friend)  —  Plan  an  open  house  where 
parents  are  invited  to  attend  sessions  to  see 
students  involved  in  various  classroom  activities. 
When  parents  do  not  have  a  session  to  attend, 
direct  them  to  areas  where  students  work  on  com- 
puter terminals,  take  part  in  one-act  plays,  or  where 
home  economic  students  display  their  skills.  With 
a  little  planning  and  time  spent  on  informing 
parents  of  what  is  available  to  them  in  the  school, 
a  large  parent  turn-out  can  be  expected. 

159.  Regional  Volunteer  Workshop  (Hillhurst/ 
Sunnyside  Community  Schools)  —  Five  commun- 
ity schools  in  Calgary  got  together  to  plan  a  Calgary 
and  region  volunteer  workshop  morning.  Held  at 
Sunnyside  Community  School  in  late  spring,  1983, 
the  workshop  attracted  51  participants  from  schools 
in  Calgary,  Millarville,  Nanton,  and  Didsbury. 
Volunteers  from  two  schools  in  Calgary,  currently 
moving  towards  designation,  also  participated. 

The  day  was  organized  to  include  lunch  and 
daycare  for  participants,  as  well  as  information  ses- 
sions on  topics  of  interest  to  community  school 
volunteers.  Sessions  included:  time  management, 
career  development,  expectations  of  a  classroom 
volunteer,  and  hands-on  experience  in  teacher 
tasks.  Participants  were  asked  to  evaluate  sessions 
in  which  they  took  part  and  the  workshops  as  a 
whole.  Overall  remarks  indicate  it  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful event. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  volunteer  workshop  will  be  an 
annual  event  and  will  expand  to  include  more  peo- 
ple involved  in  community  schools. 

1 60.  Children  Sponsor  Volunteer  Appreciation 
Luncheon  (Rosebrier  Community  School)  —  A 
luncheon  for  parent  volunteers  was  given  by  Grade 
1  and  2  classes  at  Rosebrier  to  show  their  appre- 
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ciation.  Parents  were  sent  invitations  designed  and 
signed  by  students.  Children  made  a  large  bulletin 
board  with  each  volunteer's  name  entitled  "Thank- 
you  Volunteers."  The  children  painted  pictures  to 
use  as  placemats  for  the  luncheon,  made  thank- 
you  cards  for  every  volunteer,  and  signed  each 
card.  Although  the  community  school  coordinator 
and  a  teacher  prepared  the  meal,  this  could  be 
done  by  other  parents,  and  students  could  bake 
cookies  for  dessert.  Children  set  tables,  served 
juice,  sang  songs,  and  held  a  receiving  line  to 
shake  the  volunteers'  hands  and  express  their  per- 
sonal thanks. 

161.  Two-in-One  (A.B.  Daley  Community  School) 
—  Volunteer  Appreciation  and  Heritage  Day  were 
combined  into  complementary  events  at  A.B.  Daley 
Community  School. 

The  day's  festivities  began  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
auditorium  to  a  full  house  with  superb  presentations 
from  each  grade  to  approximately  150  school 
volunteers.  An  hour  later,  volunteers  and  friends 
enjoyed  snacks  and  participated  in  numerous  Heri- 
tage Day  activities  in  classrooms. 

Activities  included  touring  a  mini-museum  of  Nan- 
ton's  past  created  by  the  Grade  3  class  and 
volunteers.  There  were,  amongst  many  things,  ar- 
tifacts dating  back  to  1873  and  some  of  the  original 
bricks  from  Nanton's  first  schools.  Other  classes 
put  on  cultural  displays  and  tea  parties  from  dif- 
ferent countries  and  time  periods,  square  dancing 
was  called  by  an  old-time  caller,  and  there  was  con- 
struction of  Indian  artifacts.  In  most  cases, 
observers  became  participants,  and  all  enjoyed  a 
very  successful  two-in-one  afternoon. 

1 62.  Equal  Recognition  of  Volunteers  (Madonna 
Community  School)  —  When  working  to  involve  ac- 
tive parents  and  citizens  in  the  school,  equal 
volunteer  appreciation  and  recognition  becomes 
difficult.  How  can  one  compare  the  value  of  the  gift 
given  by  volunteers  who  have  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  give  with  those  who  are  very  busy  yet  still 
manage  to  spare  some  time? 

It  is  important  that,  whatever  the  amount  of 
volunteer  time  given,  it  be  appreciated.  The  busy 
person  must  feel  that  what  little  time  is  given  Is  of 
value  and  will  be  acknowledged.  Otherwise, 
volunteers  will  not  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
valuable  time. 

To  provide  recognition  to  volunteers  who  give  a 


lot  of  their  time  without  under-valuing  those 
volunteers  who  have  little  time  to  give,  compile  a 
slide  show  entitled  "Volunteers  In  Action"  at  your 
volunteer  appreciation  event.  This  provides  enter- 
tainment in  lieu  of  giving  out  awards,  thus  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  recognize  volunteers  indis- 
criminantly. 

Also,  as  photos  of  each  volunteer  are  taken 
throughout  the  year,  have  some  slides  developed 
into  prints.  Post  them  up  on  a  permanent  bulletin 
board  showing  "Volunteers  in  Action". 

163.  Open  House  Opens  the  Way  (St.  Patrick's 
Community  School)  —  An  open  house  was  held  at 
the  start  of  the  1 982  academic  term.  The  main  ob- 
jective was  to  allow  teachers  to  experience  initial 
contact  with  parents  and  vise  versa.  After  a  general 
session  in  the  gym,  parents  proceeded  to  their 
child's  homeroom  where  teachers  briefly  explained 
curriculum  and  expectations  of  behaviour. 

The  idea  originated  from  discussions  and  an 
analysis  of  teachers'  home  visits  during  previous 
Septembers.  Visits  were  uncomfortable  when 
neither  teacher  nor  parent  had  met  previously. 
A  September  Open  House  allows  parents  and 
teachers  to  meet  informally  on  "safe"  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  teachers  present  each  parent  with 
a  home  visitation  package.  Included  in  the  package 
is  an  invitation  parents  send  to  teachers  indicating 
the  most  convenient  time  for  a  visit.  When  parents 
initiate  the  home  visits  themselves,  teachers  are 
received  very  warmly  and  are  often  asked  to  stay 
for  supper. 

164.  Parent  Band  Association  (New  Sarepta 
Community  High  School)  —  A  New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity High  School  band  program  was  requested 
by  parents  in  1973.  In  order  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram, parents  of  band  members  formed  a  Parent 
Band  Association.  This  association  borrowed 
money  to  purchase  instruments  and  pay  for  subse- 
quent repairs.  The  loan  was  paid  back  mainly 
through  fees  paid  by  band  students  along  with 
some  fund-raising  activities.  The  Parent  Band 
Association  has  sponsored  three  tours,  numerous 
local  trips  to  senior  citizen  lodges,  and  scholarship 
and  awards  programs. 

School  board  support  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  hiring  of  a  band  teacher  and  in  supplying  music. 
This  program  Is  an  excellent  example  of  how  com- 
munity and  school  can  work  together. 
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165.  Students  Orient  Parents  (Ecole  Commun- 
autaire  Father  Jan)  —  Parent  Orientation  Night  at 
Father  Jan  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
develop  a  sense  of  pride  for  their  school,  teachers, 
and  programs.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
bring  his/her  parents,  give  them  a  tour  of  the 
school,  and  introduce  them  to  his/her  teacher(s). 
The  evening  is  very  informal,  yet  the  idea  of  parent, 
child,  and  teacher  working  as  a  team  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

166.  Lending  Learning  Games  (Southview  Com- 
munity School)  —  Volunteers  at  Southview  Com- 
munity School  made  learning  activity  games  to  rein- 
force math  and  language  arts  skills.  These  games 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  classroom  or  used  by 
students  individually.  The  games  are  self-checking, 
as  the  answer  key  is  printed  on  the  back  of  each 
game  container.  They  are  filed  in  the  library  and 
can  be  signed  out  by  teachers  or  parents.  Each 
game  has  a  separate  file  card  giving  game  number, 
subject  area,  specific  concept  covered,  and  student 
directions.  As  games  can  be  made  at  home,  this 
is  an  ideal  way  to  involve  volunteers  who  would  like 
to  be  involved  in  the  school  but  are  unable  to  be 
in  the  classroom. 

1 67.  Homeroom  Class  Committees  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Routhier)  —  In  October,  each 
homeroom  elects  a  parents'  committee  whose  task 
is  to  assist  the  teacher,  organize  field  trips,  raise 
funds,  and  so  on.  The  committees  are  able  to  solve 
many  problems  before  they  become  serious.  They 
also  encourage  parent  involvement.  A  represen- 
tative from  each  homeroom  parents'  committee  sits 
on  the  school's  advisory  committee  where  school- 
wide  issues  are  discussed  and  resolved. 

168.  Absentee  Check  Program  (St.  Timothy 
Community  School)  —  The  Block  Parent  Absentee 
Check  Program  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  students 
at  St.  Timothy  Community  School.  Every  morning 
and  afternoon,  volunteers  utilize  the  phones  to  en- 
sure that  students  are  safe  in  their  travels  to  and 
from  school.  Thank-you  notes  from  the  Block 
Parent  area  chairman  and  community  school  coor- 
dinator are  sent  to  each  volunteer  and,  in  addition, 
each  volunteer  receives  a  special  hand-made  card 
designed  by  the  student. 

169.  Parent  Year-End  Evaluation  Questionnaire 

(Hillhurst/Sunnyside  Community  Schools)  —  To  aid 
the  process  of  year-end  evaluation,  Hillhurst  and 
Sunnyside  Community  Schools  solicited  parent 


response  via  a  questionnaire.  When  all  question- 
naires were  returned,  parents  from  the  advisory 
council  tabulated  and  interpreted  the  results.  Once 
that  information  was  collected,  it  was  presented  to 
the  parent  body  in  a  school  newsletter.  The  idea 
to  publish  the  results  comes  from  the  premise  that 
if  you  request  someone's  advice  or  assistance,  you 
should  let  them  know  what  you  did  with  it. 

170.  Parents  Help  Select  New  Principal  (Hill- 
hurst/Sunnyside Community  Schools)  —  During 
the  formation  of  the  charter,  parents  involved  in  the 
process  felt  it  important  that  parent  input  be  a  part 
of  the  selection  process  for  a  new  community 
school  principal.  The  nature  of  this  input  was  to  be 
informal. 

When  the  principal  of  Hillhurst  Community  School 
was  promoted  to  another  position,  the  area  office 
for  the  Calgary  Board  of  Education  responsible  for 
the  school  requested  parent  input.  Parents  were 
invited  to  outline  school  policies  and  programs 
which  they  endorsed  and  felt  should  be  continued, 
as  well  as  other  items  they  wished  the  new  prin- 
cipal to  be  aware  of.  A  number  of  parents  re- 
sponded, and  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  respon- 
sible associate  superintendent.  Included  with  the 
letter  were  copies  of  the  school's  current  phil- 
osophy, discipline  policy,  community  school  orien- 
tation, and  most  recent  evaluation  for  the  IDCSC. 
The  area  office  reported  that  the  information  was 
both  useful  and  appreciated. 

171.  Pre-School  Play  Cooperative  (Nicholas 
Sheran  Community  School)  —  When  parents 
register  their  child  for  the  pre-school  play 
cooperative  (for  two  to  five  year  olds),  they  also 
register  themselves  for  involvement  in  the  program. 
On  the  first  day,  parents  set  up  a  volunteer  sche- 
dule for  further  sessions  in  which  they  themselves 
plan  the  activity  for  the  day.  Activities  may  include 
crafts,  cooking,  music,  games,  and  tumbling.  Each 
parent  has  the  opportunity  to  plan  one  session.  A 
maximum  of  21  children  are  registered  over  a 
seven  week  session.  Each  session  involves  three 
mothers  or  dads  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  Ideas, 
suggestions,  and  guidance  are  offered  by  the  pre- 
school program  committee.  The  program  has 
become  so  popular  that  more  programs  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  future. 

172.  Leadership/Fellowship  Conference  (A.B. 
Daley  Community  School)  —  Geared  to  the  needs 
of  Community  Education  Advisory  Council  mem- 
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bers,  volunteers,  those  restricted  from  volunteer- 
ing, and  those  who  wanted  self-improvement  in 
human  task  and  time  management,  the  mid  Octo- 
ber conference  in  Nanton  prepared  these  people 
for  various  roles  in  the  school. 

To  create  more  volunteer  time  for  home-makers, 
one  session  taught  "at  home"  time  and  task 
organization  techniques.  Role  plays,  work  sheets, 
behaviour  matrices,  lectures,  comprehensive  hand- 
outs, and  decision-making  techniques  were  ex- 
amples of  other  sessions  designed  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  those  attending  the  conference. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1985 

173.  VIP  Workshop  (Ecole  Communautaire 
Routhier)  —  Since  Routhier  is  bilingual  and  in  a 
rural  setting,  many  students  must  travel  a  great 
distance  to  school.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  add 
a  new  dimension  to  the  volunteer  program.  Parents 
having  to  travel  many  miles  to  come  to  school  are 
reluctant  to  volunteer  their  time  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  an  hour  or  so.  For  these  parents, 
workshops  are  held  where  they  come  in  for  a  full 
day  to  work  on  special  projects,  prepare  educa- 
tional material,  and  so  on.  For  the  1983/84  school 
year,  teachers  felt  that  workshops  should  empha- 
size the  language  arts  program  (both  French  and 
English).  Workshop  dates  were  advertised  in  the 
school's  Letter  of  the  Week  and  were  well  attend- 
ed. Evening  workshops  were  also  held  for  working 
parents. 

174.  Parents  Attend  Board  Meetings  (Rosebrier 
Community  School)  —  Better  communication  be- 
tween the  school  board  and  the  school  is  of  prime 
importance  in  fostering  a  sense  of  collegiality.  Fur- 
thermore, two-way  communication  between  com- 
munity school  parents  and  their  board  encourages 
the  development  of  the  community  school  charact- 
eristics Everyone  a  Teacher,  and  Everyone  a 
Learner.  The  Rosebrier  Parent-Teacher  Organiza- 
tion has  organized  volunteers  who  attend,  in  groups 
of  two  or  three,  every  school  board  meeting.  The 
community  school  is  thus  better  informed,  and  the 
school  board  is  also  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  community  school  philosophy  and  goals. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1985 

1 75.  Grades  7  and  9  Orientation  Nights  (Grande 
Cache  Community  High  School)  —  In  the  past, 
school  orientation  evenings  were  often  a  disaster 


with  very  few  parents  attending.  This  year,  using 
a  suggestion  from  the  IDCSC,  personal  letters  were 
sent  urging  parents  of  the  students  concerned  to 
attend  these  evenings.  Consequently,  at  the  Grade 
9  orientation,  75  attended,  while  at  the  Grade  7 
level  over  125  attended.  The  personal  contact 
seems  to  work  wonders. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1985 

176.  Parents  as  Allies  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  To  the  surprise  of  Mom  and  Dad,  the 
teacher  did  not  call  to  complain!  Why?  Beginning 
in  September,  all  teachers  could  make  two  or  three 
"good  news"  calls  per  day  to  parents  telling  what 
good  things  the  students  did  during  the  day.  This 
would  mean  at  least  12  calls  to  the  child's  parents 
per  year.  By  keeping  track  of  the  parents  called, 
the  school  could  gauge  rapidly  how  many  apathetic 
and  antagonistic  parents  become  school  allies  as 
they  thereafter  are  called  to  become  involved  in  the 
school.  This  would  decrease  the  amount  of  two-way 
complaining,  increase  support  for  the  school,  and 
most  likely  would  increase  parent-teacher  con- 
ference attendance.  So  what  if  more  phones  need 
to  be  installed!. 

177.  Summer  Camping  Experiment  (St.  Mary's 
Community  School)  —  St.  Mary's  Community 
School  runs  two  summer  programs  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August:  a  recreation  program 
as  well  as  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  pro- 
gram for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  15. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  both  programs  get 
together  to  participate  in  a  three  day  camping  trip. 
The  camping  trip  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
children  and  their  parents  to  experience  the  Alberta 
wilderness,  as  many  participants  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  watch  the  stars 
from  a  sleeping  bag  at  night,  hike  through  the 
woods,  sit  around  a  campfire,  and  sing  songs.  The 
trip  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  English  and 
non-English  speaking  children  and  parents  to  work, 
recreate,  and  share  ideas  together. 

Parent  volunteers  are  an  integral  part  of  this  camp- 
ing experience;  they  not  only  act  as  supervisors  for 
the  children  but  also  become  involved  in  program- 
ming by  teaching  skills  and  experiences  they  have 
learned.  For  example,  a  parent  from  Hungary 
taught  the  group  how  to  tell  poisonous  mush- 
rooms from  edible  ones.  This  type  of  activity  en- 
ables children  and  parents,  both  English  and  non- 
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English,  to  learn  and  communicate  with  each  other 
in  a  fun  way. 

178.  Volunteer  Appreciation  Ideas  (Blueberry 
Community  School)  —  In  April,  1984,  Blueberry 
Community  School  invited  all  their  volunteers  to  a 
special  performance  by  Kane  and  Lebane  who  pro- 
vided an  evening  of  opera,  operetta,  and  selections 
from  Broadway  musicals.  All  of  those  who  attend- 
ed this  special  performance  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

In  June,  1984,  Blueberry  hosted  a  volunteer  ap- 
preciation tea  and  fashion  show.  A  collection  of 
women's  spring  and  summer  outfits  was  modell- 
ed by  the  staff.  Each  volunteer  was  presented  with 
a  tea  cup  and  saucer  in  appreciation  for  their  work 
and  time  given  during  the  school  year.  Cakes  and 
cookies  were  prepared  by  the  staff  for  this  occa- 
sion. Grade  9  students  served  tea  and  coffee  and 
provided  a  babysitting  service  for  those  parents 
who  attended.  Volunteers  received  a  certificate  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedication  on  various  projects 
throughout  the  year. 

At  Christmas  time,  volunteers  also  received  a  small 
tree  ornament  or  candle  as  a  thank  you. 

179.  Safe  Grad  (Father  Patrick  Mercredi  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  Safe-Grad  is  an  AADAC 
sponsored  program  designed  to  teach  high  school 
graduates  the  responsibilities  of  drinking.  Parents 
of  graduates  implemented  this  program  at  Father 
Mercredi  in  May,  1984.  Meetings  were  held  with 
parents,  grads,  teachers,  members  of  the  RCMP, 
and  AADAC. 

When  the  big  night  came,  five  bus  loads  of  students 
were  motored  out  to  the  local  lake  after  the  gradua- 
tion dance.  Parents  had  prepared  the  site  by  fenc- 
ing off  the  lake  and  surrounding  area,  building  an 
outhouse,  lighting  the  area,  and  building  a  fire. 
Parents  supervised  the  surrounding  area  so  no  par- 
ty crashers  could  attend.  One  of  the  main  stipula- 
tions was  that  students  were  required  to  take  the 
bus  and  no  cars  were  admitted.  Teachers  were  in- 
vited guests.  Barbecued  hotdogs  and  hamburgers 
were  served  to  the  grads  during  the  morning. 
Buses  departed  the  camp  at  4:30  a.m.  and  at 
8  a.m.  The  Safe  Grad  program  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  everyone  had  a  fun,  safe  time. 

180.  Suggestions  for  Parental  Involvement  (A.B. 
Daley  Community  School)  —  To  increase  parental 
visits  with  teachers,  the  principal  and  vice-principal 
could  relieve  teachers  in  the  mornings  or  after- 


noons three  days  a  week  for  three  months.  By  this 
time,  almost  all  parents  should  have  met  with  the 
teachers. 

—  Request  parental  submissions  to  the  school 
newsletter  stating  what  good  things  they  have 
noticed  about  the  school  in  the  last  month  or 
two.  This,  in  turn,  will  spawn  interest  from  other 
parents.  Since  it  is  a  parent  submitting  the  ideas, 
the  ideas  may  rise  in  credibility  since  the  ideas 
are  viewed  from  an  "outsider's"  point  of  view. 

—  Ask  parents  to  evaluate  the  report  cards  and 
parent-teacher  conferences.  Are  they  solely 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  school  and  ignoring 
somewhat  the  needs  of  the  parents?  Are  con- 
ferences scheduled  at  convenient  times  for  the 
parents?  Would  some  like  to  meet  early  in  the 
morning?  Are  conference  lengths  too  long  or  too 
short?  Is  information  from  the  teacher  given  to 
parents?  Is  information  from  the  parents  re- 
ceived by  the  teachers? 

—  What's  happening  in  the  community?  As  an  ex- 
tension to  the  current  community  calendar  ser- 
vice, tie  in  a  phone  recorder  service  for  night 
time  calls.  This  could  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
Parents  who  have  questions  that  cross  their 
minds  after  hours  could  leave  messages  on  the 
recorder,  and  those  individuals  who  would  like 
to  be  informed  of  up  and  coming  events  could 
receive  that  information,  as  well. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  May,  1986 

181.  The  Friday  Envelope  (Hillside  Community 
School)  —  Effective  communication  between  the 
school  and  home  is  a  prerequisite  for  successful 
involvement  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  cornerstone  of  Hillside's  communica- 
tion program  is  the  Friday  Envelope.  This  is  a  10" 
X  13"  commercial  envelope,  called  the  "Survivor", 
which  has  been  imprinted  with  Hillside's  Logo.  It 
is  made  of  a  virtually  indestructable  water-resistant 
paper  which  will  stand  up  to  a  whole  year  of  trips 
back  and  forth  between  school  and  home.  All 
school-home  communication  goes  home  in  the  Fri- 
day Envelope.  Parents  expect  it  and  look  for  it  at 
the  beginning  of  each  weekend. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  87%  of  parents 
"always"  received  their  Friday  Envelope,  with  the 
other  13%  in  the  "usually"  category.  Parents  also 
indicated  they  thoroughly  appreciated  receiving 
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letters,  newsletters,  announcements,  and  field  trip 
pernnission  slips  on  one  day  as  they  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  missing  something.  A  similar  high  per- 
centage indicated  they  "always"  read  the  material 
in  the  Friday  Envelope.  Parents  also  use  it  to  return 
suggestions,  surveys,  and  the  like,  making  it  a  very 
useful  two-way  communication  tool. 

1 82.  Students  Challenge  Parents  (Midway  Com- 
munity School)  —  Students  in  various  classes  have 
made  some  interesting  challenges  this  year.  They 
have  challenged  parents  to  soccer,  dodge  ball,  floor 
hockey  games,  and  various  other  sports  events. 
They  have  also  challenged  parents  to  various  in- 
side challenges  such  as  computer  games,  chess, 
checkers,  badminton,  or  whatever  else  the  students 
decide  to  challenge  their  parents  with.  This  all  takes 
place  at  lunch  time  when  the  whole  school  can 
come  and  watch.  The  parents  love  it  because  it 
helps  to  make  them  feel  welcome  at  the  school  as 
participants  in  the  challenges  or  as  spectators  just 
to  watch  the  fun. 

1 83.  New  School  Banner  (Rosebrier  Community 
School)  —  The  member-at-large  on  the  advisory 
council  and  her  friend  have  created  a  most 
beautiful  banner  for  the  school's  re-opening  of  the 
newly  renovated  Rosebrier  Community  School.  A 
pink,  quilted  rose  on  a  dark  green  satin  background 
enhances  the  bright  white  letters  that  emblazon  the 
banner.  This  is  a  super  example  of  how  commun- 
ity members  can  enhance  the  pursuits  of  the 
school. 

184.  Parents'  Workshop  on  Children's  Books 

(W.D.  Cuts  Community  School)  —  Many  parents 
expressed  a  concern  at  an  advisory  committee 
meeting  about  their  inability  to  help  their  children 
select  good  books.  As  a  result,  a  workshop  was 
organized  with  the  help  of  parents  in  the  commun- 
ity. Experts  in  the  area  of  book  selection  made 
presentations  on  March  13,  1986.  Both  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  areas  of  good  book  selec- 
tion were  addressed.  In  addition,  representatives 
from  the  St.  Albert  Library  and  Village  Book  Shop 
organized  a  display  of  children's  books  for  parents 
to  view. 
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3.  COLLEGIALITY 


A  democratic,  coUegial  philosophy  is  encouraged  by  the  School  Board  and  principal  teacher  in  the  administration 
of  the  school.  Parents  and  other  interested  community  people  are  regarded  as  allies. 


LINKAGE,  June,  1982 

185.  Student  Suggestion  Box  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  When  students 
come  up  with  an  idea  they  would  like  to  see  im- 
plemented at  Father  M.  Beauregard  Community 
School  in  Fort  McMurray,  they  write  their  idea  out 
on  paper  and  insert  it  into  a  suggestion  box.  The 
Grade  6  students  are  responsible  for  compiling  the 
resulting  ideas  and  presenting  them  to  the  staff  for 
further  discussion. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1982 

186.  Teacher  Jam  Sessions  (Southview  Com- 
munity School)  —  Collegiality  becomes  a  reality 
when  open  and  honest  channels  of  communication 
exist  among  staff  members.  One  way  to  ensure  that 
such  communication  happens  is  to  hold  monthly 
"jam  sessions".  These  sessions  should  be  held  at 
times  other  than  at  regular  staff  meetings.  Teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  informal  feedback 
on  recent  school  programs  or  brainwrite  on  future 
ideas  and  projects. 

187.  Just-for-Fun  Staff  Meeting  (Colonel  Walker 
Community  School)  —  Once  every  month  or  se- 
cond month,  the  staff  meet  for  a  30  minute,  fun  staff 
meeting  to  foster  collegial  spirit.  They  call  it  a  mini- 
professional  development  (P.D.)  day.  Teachers 
who  have  special  interests  or  hobbies  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  them  with  other  teachers. 

For  example;  the  principal  of  the  school,  gave  a 
slide  show  presentation  on  a  topic  of  some  fascina- 
tion —  hiking.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Great  Divide 
Trail  Association,  and  one  of  their  current  projects 
is  the  building  of  a  hiking  trail  between  Banff  and 


Waterton.  The  community  school  coordinator  at 
Colonel  Walker  demonstrated  her  spinning  skills 
using  a  drop  spindle.  Another  teacher  discovered 
a  film  she  thought  was  valuable  and  arranged  a 
mini  P.D.  day  so  that  the  other  teachers  could 
view  it. 

1 88.  Be  Proud  Of  Your  School  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Emphasize  the 
positives.  Encourage  staff  to  write  three  things 
about  their  school  which  promote  a  sense  of  pride. 
Make  these  feelings  specific.  For  example,  don't 
just  say,  "We  are  proud  of  our  fine  teaching  staff" 
—  say  why  you  are  proud.  When  enough  contribu- 
tions have  been  received,  make  them  available  to 
the  district's  community  newsletter  for  all  to  see. 
Feature  them  in  the  staff  newsletter,  or  use  them 
to  illustrate  talks.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  proud 
of  in  our  schools. 

189.  Community  Contact  Fund  for  Teachers 

(New  Sarepta  Community  High  School)  —  A  com- 
munity contact  fund  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide release  time  to  teachers  for  community 
research  and  professional  development  in  com- 
munity school  or  education  matters.  A  list  of  possi- 
ble productive  activities  has  been  developed  for 
staff  members  who  wish  to  use  the  fund. 

190.  Mini-Workshop  Staff  Meetings  (Bertha 
Kennedy  Community  School)  —  Two  staff  meetings 
each  year  offer  participation  in  mini-workshop 
sessions  dealing  with  such  topics  as:  good  com- 
munication skills,  goal  setting,  dealing  with  con- 
flicts, problem  solving,  planning,  and  decision- 
making by  teachers. 

Last  year,  one  such  mini-workshop  was  devoted  to 
the  topic  of  parent  volunteers.  The  topic  was  not 
announced  prior  to  the  meeting  in  order  to  obtain 
spontaneous  feedback.  The  session  began  with  a 
card  game  in  which  players  (the  teachers)  recorded 
on  cards  some  skills  or  talents  they  have  to  offer 
to  an  organization  and  also  some  personal  needs 
they  have.  The  game  involved  matching  as  close- 
ly as  possible  the  cards  with  skills  and  the  cards 
with  needs.  The  discussion  which  followed  centred 
upon  the  feelings  the  participants  had  when 
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asked  to  identify  their  skills  and  express  their 
needs. 

The  game  was  then  related  to  the  parent  volunteer 
program.  The  teachers  realized,  as  a  result  of  the 
game,  that  it  is  difficult  for  parents  to  list  their  skills 
when  they  are  unaware  of  teachers'  needs.  The 
teachers  then  discussed  how  they  could  work 
together  to  effectively  utilize  parent  resources. 

This  mini-workshop,  and  others  like  it,  demonstrate 
how  the  administration  can  include  the  staff  in 
decision-making  processes. 

191.  Parents  Praise  the  Teachers  (Suggestion 
from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Send  a  letter 
to  parents  asking  them  to  submit  names  of 
teachers  who  have  done  something  special  for  their 
child.  Then  send  a  letter  to  the  teachers  concern- 
ed telling  them  exactly  why  the  parents  appreciated 
their  help  and  understanding. 

192.  Orientation  for  New  Teachers  (Matthew 
Halton  Community  High  School)  —  Many  high 
schools  have  welcoming  committees  to  help  orien- 
tate new  students  in  a  school;  however,  new 
teachers  can  also  find  it  difficult  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  complex  workings  of  a  high 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  fall  orientation  sessions, 
Matthew  Halton  has  established  a  buddy  system 
for  new  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  con- 
tinued assistance  and  orientation.  Pictures  and  ar- 
ticles introducing  new  staff  to  the  community  are 
written  up  in  the  school  newspaper. 

Rookie  teachers,  that  is,  teachers  who  were  new 
to  the  school  in  a  previous  year,  are  getting 
together  this  year  to  write  a  teacher's  orientation 
handbook.  The  handbook  will  provide  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  procedures  and  guidelines  that 
are  not  dealt  with  in  detail  during  the  fall  orienta- 
tion session. 

193.  Celebrate  Teacher's  Day  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  The  community 
can  celebrate  Teacher's  Day  in  the  same  way  that 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day  are  celebrated.  A 
Pride  Committee  can  organize  a  banquet  where 
teachers  are  the  honoured  guests  and  people  in 
the  community  are  invited  to  attend.  The  invitation 
can  take  the  form:  "You  are  invited  to  salute  our 
teachers  for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to 
young  people". 


194.  Students  Sit  in  on  Staff  Meetings  (St. 
Catherine  Community  School)  —  The  members  of 
the  students'  union  have  been  given  an  open  in- 
vitation to  attend  regular  staff  meetings,  if  they  so 
choose.  This  policy  fosters  a  deeper  understand- 
ing, appreciation,  and  sense  of  community  among 
students  and  staff.  Students  have  attended  meet- 
ings to  listen  and  to  share  their  views,  ideas,  and 
suggestions  on  such  topics  as  fund-raising,  parent 
involvement,  and  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
student  activities. 

195.  Teacher  Trios  (IDCSC)  —  Staff  members 
may  choose  to  become  part  of  a  teacher  trio  for  pro- 
fessional development.  This  is  a  staff-initiated  plan 
in  which  three  teachers  can  observe  one  another 
in  action.  In  a  trio,  teacher  A  observes  teacher  B, 
while  teacher  C  covers  both  classes.  Large  group 
activities  are  planned  during  these  times,  such  as 
film  reviewing,  low  organizational  sport  sessions, 
community  speakers,  and  drama  or  music 
activities. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1982 

196.  Ombudsperson  to  Review  Processes  (New 
Sarepta  Community  High  School)  —  It  is  well 
known  that  a  "Staples"  ingredient  in  community 
schools  is  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
meeting  processes.  To  ensure  that  meeting  pro- 
cesses are  reviewed  periodically,  an  ombudsper- 
son could  be  appointed  for  each  new  meeting 
group. 

LINKAGE,  December,  1982 

197.  O  Christmas  Tree!  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  The  student  co-op  council  at  Steinhauer 
Community  School  is  a  small,  rotating  group  of 
Grade  6  students.  They  assist  the  community 
school  coordinator  in  developing  goals  and 
strategies  which  relate  to  the  community  school 
philosophy.  For  example,  a  project  to  bring 
Christmas  season  warmth  to  neighbourhood  senior 
citizens  was  initiated  by  the  co-op  council  in 
cooperation  with  Social  Services.  The  students  not 
only  made  Christmas  tree  ornaments  but  also 
delivered  trees  to  senior  citizens  homes  and  visited 
while  decorating  the  tree. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1983 

1 98.  Students  Write  Handbook  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Instead  of  the 
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usual  elementary  handbook,  have  students  write 
what  they  think  school  rules  should  be.  Responses 
can  be  used  to  produce  a  book  in  a  language 
easily  understood  by  children  and,  more  important- 
ly, with  rules  they  can  understand. 

199.  Students  as  "Shareholders"  (Blueberry 
Community  School)  —  A  program  which  focuses 
on  the  student  as  a  teacher  and  a  "shareholder" 
in  the  school  will  be  implemented  by  the  staff  at 
Blueberry  Community  School.  This  concept  will 
help  students  develop  a  sense  of  community  by  en- 
couraging them  to  take  responsibility  for  planning 
and  implementing  certain  programs.  Opportunities 
will  be  provided  for  students  to  come  up  with  self- 
directed  activities  of  their  own. 

Situations  will  be  created  that  will  allow  the  student 
to  become  the  "teacher".  Suggested  activities  in- 
clude: planning  a  hobby  day,  timetabling  a  day's 
work,  designing  the  creative  playground,  conduc- 
ting a  survey  to  identify  student  interests,  and 
devising  a  citizenship  program. 

200.  Students  as  Advice  Givers  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  As  students 
graduate  or  leave  school,  organize  a  "town  hall" 
meeting  and  ask  them  what  life  was  really  like  in 
the  school  and  what  could  be  done  to  improve  it. 
Record  and  publish  the  answers.  Give  them  serious 
consideration. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  June,  1984 

201.  Personalized  Delivery  (M.E.  LaZerte  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  Triggering  teacher  interest 
in  reading  publications  is  always  a  challenge.  Try 
this  idea.  Personalize  the  delivery  system  by  iden- 
tifying items  of  particular  interest  to  individual  reci- 
pients. A  note  on  the  front  of  the  paper  suggesting 
that  the  reader  look  for  the  starred  (*)  article  will 
likely  increase  reading  of  other  articles. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

202.  "Let's  Share"  Meetings  (Father  Patrick 
Mercredi  Community  High  School)  —  During  April, 
1984,  the  principal  and  community  school  coor- 
dinator at  Father  Mercredi  Community  High  School 
invited  representatives  from  all  the  schools  in  the 
separate  system  to  a  "Let's  Share"  meeting.  Prin- 
cipals, community  school  coordinators,  and 
teachers  attended.  The  idea  was  that  schools  could 
help  each  other  at  the  school  and  district  level.  New 


schools  were  paired  with  established  schools;  com- 
munity schools  were  paired  with  non-community 
feeder  schools. 

During  May,  the  twinned  schools  met  again  to 
discuss  sharing  techniques  for  the  1984/85  school 
year.  It  was  decided  that  meetings  will  be  held  four 
times  a  year,  with  a  different  school  hosting  the 
meeting  each  time.  As  well,  combined  newspapers 
will  be  published  twice  yearly  that  will  highlight 
students'  work. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1984 

203.  Community  Fills  Out  Report  Card 

(Blueberry  Community  School)  —  Schools  give  out 
report  cards  on  students;  why  not  have  the  com- 
munity fill  out  a  report  card  on  the  school?  A  five- 
page  report  card  was  developed  for  Blueberry 
Community  School  through  its  community  advisory 
council.  The  report  card  was  distributed  to  parents 
and  community  members  who  used  the  facility. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  families  filled  out  and  return- 
ed the  lengthy  questionnaire.  Blueberry  Community 
School  now  has  a  better  basis  upon  which  to 
evaluate  how  the  community  views  its  school. 

204.  Evaluative  Questionnaires  (Rosebrier  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  the  spring  of  each  year,  com- 
munity schools  turn  their  thoughts  to  evaluation. 
An  effective  method  of  distributing  and  administer- 
ing a  community-wide  evaluative  survey  was 
discovered  when  the  schools  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  parent-teacher  organization  annual  bingo 
and  pie  social.  This  event  attracts  up  to  250  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  occupations  from  the  surroun- 
ding rural  areas. 

The  questionnaires  were  handed  out  at  the  door. 
When  the  survey  was  completed,  a  tear-off  stub 
was  thrown  into  a  barrel  to  be  eligible  for  the  door 
prize,  which  was  a  portable  television  set. 

This  idea  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  much  higher 
number  of  completed  questionnaires  than  before. 
As  well,  fewer  persons  were  needed  to  handle  the 
processing  of  the  questionnaires,  and  this  proved 
to  be  much  faster  than  mail  or  personal  distribution. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1985 

205.  Leadership  Group  (Sherwood  Community 
School)  —  Sherwood  has  dispensed  with  a 
students'  council  and  developed  a  leadership 
group.  This  consists  of  students  from  all  five  grades 
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in  the  school.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  a  group  of 
dedicated  teachers,  parents,  and  the  advisory 
council,  these  students  organize  and  run  almost  all 
student  activities.  Staff,  students,  and  the  advisory 
council  work  together  on  major  school  events. 
Students  are  selected  by  their  classmates  on  a 
room  basis  on  the  strength  of  their  leadership  skills. 
The  culmination  of  the  year's  activities  is  a  leader- 
ship training  camp  for  60  students.  At  camp,  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  leadership  training  and  in 
making  plans  for  the  coming  year.  In  the  future,  the 
school  hopes  to  have  a  leadership  camp  to  start 
off  the  year. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1985 

206.  The  Lunch  Bunch  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  Elementary  schools  often  do  not  have 
representative  councils  from  within  the  student 
body.  That's  bad  news  if  we're  trying  to  instill 
democratic  values  in  students.  Nonetheless,  one 
step  towards  building  those  values  is  to  select  two 
representatives  by  secret  votes  per  grade  to 
become  the  principal's  (or  whoever's)  "Lunch 
Bunch". 

This  crew  would  then  meet  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing noon  hour  to  discuss  the  following  items, 
amongst  others:  classroom  business,  sportsman- 
ship on  the  playground  during  recess  and  noon 
hour,  general  behaviours,  needed  equipment  and 
what  needs  fixing  or  altering,  and  special  activities. 
By  having  such  a  group,  students  will  learn  to  serve 
one  another.  Furthermore,  they  will  learn  that  ser- 
vice to  the  school  should  be  viewed  and  treated  as 
a  privilege. 

207.  School-Based  Action  Plan  and  Retreat 

(Good  Shepherd  Community  School)  —  In  a  plan 
to  more  fully  integrate  the  school  and  the  communi- 
ty. Good  Shepherd  Community  School  staff  have 
begun  to  develop,  categorize,  and  priorize  educa- 
tional objectives  regarding  student  services, 
organizational  structure,  curriculum  development, 
staff  development,  Catholic  identity,  budget,  com- 
munication, and  coordination. 

At  a  series  of  meetings,  the  staff  will  work  out  the 
year's  calendar  to  maximize  classroom  and  school 
efficiency  in  such  areas  as  theme  weeks,  testing, 
fund-raising,  and  special  events.  Teachers  will  con- 
sider the  school's  needs  on  the  basis  of  this  year's 
evaluation  and  will  modify  programs  to  take  advan- 
tage of  available  resources  and  programs  which  the 


school  expects  to  support.  It  is  expected  that  a 
team  approach  such  as  this  will  enrich  the  "espirit 
de  corps"  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  provide  a  com- 
mon set  of  objectives  which  the  whole  team  can 
appreciate  and  endorse. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  May,  1986 

208.  Advisory  Council  and  Staff  Potluck  Supper 

(Hillhurst/Sunnyside  Community  Schools)  —  For 
the  past  two  years  the  advisory  council  for  Hillhurst 
and  Sunnyside  Community  Schools  has  held  a  pot 
luck  supper  for  the  staff.  The  initial  idea  behind  this 
activity  was  to  get  the  staff  to  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  advisory  council  and  its  activities. 

However,  a  relatively  short  evening  (5-7  p.m.)  that 
includes  some  games  as  well  as  dinner  doesn't 
leave  time  for  this.  It  was  discovered  that,  just  as 
importantly,  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  ad- 
visory council  got  to  know  each  other  as  individuals 
and  could  put  faces  to  names  —  in  fact,  something 
just  as  worthwhile  as  the  original  intention  was 
accomplished. 

209.  Professional  Day  (Menno-Simons  Commun- 
ity School)  —  On  Friday,  January  31,  1986,  the 
teachers  of  Fairview  A.T.A.  Local  51  held  a  very 
successful  professional  day  at  Menno-Simons 
Community  School.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
teachers  from  Fairview,  Worsley,  Hines  Creek, 
Whitelaw,  and  Bear  Canyon  schools  were  greeted 
at  the  door  by  students  and  community  members. 
Name  tags  were  supplied,  and  the  day  began  with 
a  game  organized  by  the  community  school  coor- 
dinator which  introduced  teachers  and  ended  with 
fun  prizes  for  the  winners. 

A  Grade  8  student  introduced  Mr.  Steve  Ram- 
sankar,  the  guest  speaker,  and  she  was  rewarded 
with  an  Alex  Taylor  T-shirt.  Mr.  Ramsankar  gave 
a  wealth  of  information  about  his  school  and  his 
philosophies  through  the  use  of  video  tapes  and 
left  teachers  with  the  feeling  that  they  can  look  in- 
to themselves  and  find  talents  to  develop  that  would 
enhance  their  teaching  routines. 

Community  members  and  students  served  a 
delicious  lunch,  and  the  Menno-Simons  staff  enter- 
tained the  group  with  a  play  written  by  the  secretary 
called  "Great  Expectations".  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  following  sessions:  "Curriculum 
Futures",  "I  Love  Teaching",  "The  Gifted  Stu- 
dent", "Agriculture  Classroom  Program",  "How 
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Community  Schools  are  Different",  "K-3  Articula- 
tion", and  "Questions  with  Steve  Ramsankar". 
Also,  video  tapes  were  shown  of  two  productions 
that  Menno-Simons  Community  School  students 
participated  in  —  "The  Sound  of  Music",  and 
"Oliver".  The  day  ended  with  community  members 
offering  sleigh  rides  and  staff  members  encourag- 
ing teachers  to  participate  in  broomball  games. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  professional  day  was 
held  out  of  Fairview,  and  teachers  were  impressed 
with  the  community  involvement  as  well  as  the 
displays  in  all  the  classrooms  and  hallways.  Late- 
ly, many  congratulatory  letters  from  teachers  and 
staffs  throughout  the  division  have  been  received. 
As  one  letter  quoted: 

Friday's  professional  development  in- 
service  spent  at  your  school  with  your 
staff  was  an  excellent  day  of  activities. 
I  very  much  appreciated  your  hospita- 
lity, your  sense  of  community  which  was 
extended  to  all  of  us  from  Fairview 
A.T.A.  Local  51 ,  and  your  calibre  of  pro- 
fessionalism highly  exhibited  in  your 
school.  I  congratulate  you  for  all  that  you 
offer  your  community  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Local  #51  member  because  of  you. 

210.  Community  Fights  School  Closure  (Colonel 
Walker  Community  School)  —  Facing  a  low  enrol- 
ment and  a  higher  pupil/teacher  ratio,  Colonel 
Walker  Community  School  Junior  High  was  facing 
extinction  when  the  advisory  committee  took  ac- 
tion. After  talking  with  administration,  possible  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  the  problem  were  brain- 
stormed.  The  entire  community  was  leafletted  to 
invite  them  to  a  community  association  meeting 
where  advisory  committee  members  presented  two 
alternatives  and  solicited  any  other  suggestions 
people  might  have. 

A  written  poll  taken  at  the  meeting  showed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  wanted  to  petition  the  school 
board  to  keep  extra  teachers  in  the  school  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years  until  the  large  numbers  of 
children  in  the  lower  school  reach  junior  high  age. 
Volunteers  were  recruited  for  the  Save  the  Colonel 
Sub-committee. 

After  tremendous  effort  and  research,  the  parents 
and  grandparents  on  the  Save-the-Colonel  Sub- 
committee developed  a  brief  to  present  to  the 
board.  They  also  conducted  a  letter-writing  cam- 


paign which  produced  over  200  letters  in  support 
of  the  school.  On  Tuesday,  February  18,  about 
40  people  packed  the  school  board  offices  to  pre- 
sent the  brief. 

The  school  and  community  are  still  waiting  to  hear, 
but  early  indications  are  good.  Whatever  the  out- 
come, it  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  for  all 
concerned  and  a  unifying  force  in  the  community. 
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4.  EVERYONE  A  TEACHER 

The  faculty  includes  teachers,  working  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  and  community  adults  and  students. 


5.  EVERYONE  A  LEARNER 

Although  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  priority,  all  members  of  the  community  are  potential  students,  in- 
cluding pre-schoolers  and  adults  of  all  ages.  Educational  activities  involving  people  of  all  ages  are  encouraged. 


PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  June,  1982 

211.  Cross-Age  Learning  Opportunities  (Mat- 
thew Halton  Community  High  School)  —  An  in- 
novative policy  at  Matthew  Halton  in  Pincher  Creek 
is  designed  to  encourage  high  school  students  to 
participate  with  adult  students  as  learners  and,  yes, 
even  as  teachers.  Last  year,  a  Grade  12  student 
instructed  an  evening  course  in  computer  techno- 
logy. This  year,  a  student  is  an  assistant  instructor 
in  an  aerobic  dance  class. 

The  policy  states  that  after  six  adults  have 
registered  in  any  adult  course,  further  registration 
is  open  to  any  high  school  student  upon  approval 
of  the  instructor.  Courses  such  as  photography, 
hand-gun  shooting,  and  aerobic  dance  have  pro- 
ven to  be  popular  with  high  school  students. 

The  University  of  Lethbridge  has  a  clause  in  its 
policy  which  allows  high  school  students  to  enrol 
in  any  first  year  university  course  upon  approval 
of  the  principal.  If  that  student  later  attends  the 
university,  he/she  will  be  given  credit  for  it.  The  high 
school  credits  the  course  as  a  special  project  and 
accepts  the  grades  issued  by  the  university. 

One  adventurous  student  decided  to  enrol  in  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  school  altogether  —  he  is  at  a  ground 
school  taking  a  preparatory  course  in  flying! 

212.  Seniors  and  Students  Help  Each  Other 

(Alex  Taylor  Community  School)  —  If  you  should 
drop  into  Alex  Taylor  Community  School  any  week- 


day from  8:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  you  will  find  senior 
citizens  teaching  students  how  to  sew,  play  bingo 
or  crib,  or  you  may  find  students  and  seniors  on 
their  way  out  to  compete  with  other  senior  citizen 
groups  in  bowling  or  "disking"  games.  Seniors 
might  also  be  taking  students  on  a  field  trip.  If  you 
should  come  on  a  Wednesday  around  noon,  you 
will  find  the  Grade  4,  5,  and  6  students  busy  prepar- 
ing and  serving  the  seniors  a  hot  lunch.  At  Alex 
Taylor,  students  and  seniors  serve  each  other  and 
learn  from  each  other  in  these  and  many  other 
ways. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1982 

213.  World  Travellers  (St.  Mary's  Community 
School)  —  Groups  of  students,  teachers,  and 
friends  from  St.  Mary's  travelled  to  China,  Russia, 
Greece,  and  other  European  countries.  By  the  time 
the  travellers  boarded  the  plane,  they  had  spent 
many  months  preparing  for  their  trip.  Numerous 
lunch  hours  and  evenings  were  taken  up  with  film 
presentations,  lectures,  and  cultural  studies  to 
learn  about  the  country  to  be  visited.  The  prospec- 
tive travellers  raised  part  of  the  money  required  by 
sponsoring  events  such  as  dance-a-thons  and  car 
washes. 

214.  Family  French  (Thorncliffe  Community 
School)  —  Family  French,  an  evening  course  for 
parents  and  kids,  is  taught  by  two  further  educa- 
tion teachers  and  one  French-speaking  volunteer 
from  the  neighbourhood.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
class,  both  parents  and  children  participate  in  a 
variety  of  fun  activities.  Sometimes  they  dress  up 
in  costumes  and  act  out  plays  in  French.  Other 
times  they  taste  and  discuss  French  foods.  Later 
in  the  evening,  parents  and  children  divide  into 
groups  for  instruction  according  to  their  learning 
needs.  The  school  received  funds  from  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  Department  to  accommodate 
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families  who  required  a  babysitter  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  course. 

215.  Adult  Education  Survey  (New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  The  possibility  of  offering 
adult  credit,  basic  literacy,  and  writing  improvement 
programs  will  be  investigated  by  New  Sarepta. 
Various  community  groups  and  a  sample  of 
households  will  be  surveyed  to  assess  the  need  for 
such  programs.  Adult  courses  will  be  promoted  by 
advertising  in  the  school  newsletter.  The  objective 
of  New  Sarepta  Community  High  School  is  to 
create  a  climate  within  the  community  to  make 
these  programs  known  and  socially  acceptable. 

216.  Legal  Education  for  the  Public  (Victoria 
Community  School)  —  A  representative  from  the 
Calgary  Legal  Guidance  Society  became  a 
member  of  the  Victoria  Community  School  Advisory 
Council.  This  representative  initiates  free  legal 
education  courses  on  topics  of  interest  to  low- 
income  people  in  the  community.  Topics  of  special 
interest  are:  divorce,  custody  and  access,  wills, 
juvenile  law,  and  expropriation. 

217.  Native  Crafts  (Sacred  Heart  Community 
School)  —  A  native  person  who  lives  near  Sacred 
Heart  Community  School  teaches  several  native 
craft  option  classes,  evening  courses,  and  summer 
programs.  Beading  has  become  a  popular  pastime 
for  many  people  in  the  community.  By  observing 
someone  who  is  beading,  anyone  can  learn  the 
craft.  There  is  also  ample  time  for  amiable  conver- 
sation while  beading  and  creating  beautiful  de- 
signs. Several  students  and  parents  have  adopted 
beading  as  a  lifelong  hobby. 

LINKAGE,  December,  1982 

218.  Story  Swap  Shop  (Muir  Lake  Community 
School)  —  Muir  Lake  Community  School  will  be  set- 
ting up  a  story  "swap  shop"  in  the  school  where 
elderly  people  and  students  can  get  together  to  talk 
and  share  their  life  experiences.  In  addition,  crafts 
and  recreational  activities  will  be  set  up  in  such  a 
way  so  that  senior  citizens  and  students  can  par- 
ticipate both  as  teachers  and  as  learners.  Ideas  for 
activities  include:  ping  pong,  weaving,  second 
language  courses,  coffee  gatherings,  library,  and 
bake  days. 

219.  Work  Weekends  (W.D.  Cuts  Community 
School)  —  Two  weekends  each  spring  are 
designated  as  work  weekends  for  Grade  9  students 


at  W.D.  Cuts  Community  School.  People  in  the 
neighbourhood  save  up  odd  jobs  for  student  "work 
gangs"  and  pay  each  student  $2  an  hour.  Students 
pool  the  money  they  earn  to  cover  the  cost  of 
graduation  activities. 

220.  Teachers  and  Learners  (Matthew  Halton 
Community  High  School)  —  Senior  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  serve  as  resource  people  or  volun- 
teers for  Matthew  Halton  are  visited  by  the  com- 
munity school  coordinator.  The  coordinator  talks 
to  these  citizens  about  services  and  further  educa- 
tion courses  available  to  them  through  the  school. 

One  of  the  results  from  the  visits  was  that  seniors 
began  registering  in  two  non-credit  courses  offered 
by  teleconference.  Grant  MacEwan  Community 
College  uses  teleconferencing  to  lecture  on  the 
romantic  history  of  the  west,  and  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity's Faculty  of  Law  offers  a  course  on  wills  and 
estate  planning. 

221 .  Rent-a-Helper  (Father  M.  Beauregard  Com- 
munity School)  —  Compile  a  list  of  the  names  of 
children  willing  to  offer  their  services  to  the  com- 
munity. People  in  the  neighbourhood  can  call  and 
request  assistance  with  tasks  such  as:  gardening, 
lawn  mowing,  fence  painting,  car  washing,  or  tak- 
ing small  children  to  the  park. 

People  can  "rent-a-helper"  to  assist  with  other 
tasks  such  as  finishing  a  basement,  building  a 
deck,  making  a  compost  heap,  or  designing  a  rock 
garden. 

222.  Pre-School  Story  Hour  (Bertha  Kennedy 
Community  School)  —  Here  is  an  idea  for  a  pre- 
school story  hour  involving  different  age  groups. 
Invite  four  and  five  year  olds  to  school  and  arrange 
to  have  neighbouring  senior  citizens,  parents,  and 
older  students  take  turns  reading  to  them.  Puppet 
shows,  prepared  by  children  in  lower  grades  as  part 
of  their  language  arts  program,  can  also  be  shown 
to  the  pre-schoolers. 

223.  Survey  Collecting  Contest  (Pineridge  Com- 
munity School)  —  When  a  lengthy  survey  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  neighbourhood,  students 
at  Pineridge  were  asked  to  assist  in  returning  as 
many  of  these  surveys  as  possible.  The  students 
joined  with  the  Pineridge  Boys  and  Girls  Club  to 
sponsor  a  contest  to  see  who  could  collect  the  most 
surveys.  People  were  told  that  completed  surveys 
could  be  given  to  any  young  people  they  saw  walk- 
ing down  the  street.  When  surveys  were  collected 
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by  going  door  to  door,  the  home-owner  was  given 
a  special  card  to  display  in  a  window  indicating  their 
survey  had  already  been  collected.  This  simple 
practice  helped  to  ensure  that  homes  were  not 
visited  twice. 

224.  School  Store  (Suggestion  from  a  Community 
School  Friend)  —  A  school  store  used  as  a  learn- 
ing situation  can  be  of  benefit  to  students.  The 
store,  staffed  by  student  helpers  who  learn  buying, 
ticketing,  and  sales  management,  can  be  open  dur- 
ing lunch  time.  To  manage  the  store,  one  teacher 
can  be  put  in  charge  and  then  given  a  free  period. 

225.  Service  Corps  (New  Sarepta  Community 
High  School)  —  Each  day,  two  students  at  New 
Sarepta  Community  High  School  are  on  duty  for 
the  service  corps.  Students  meet  under  the  leader- 
ship of  senior  students  to  perform  routine  service 
functions  and  at  least  one  creative  service  function 
for  the  school  or  community.  These  duties  are  per- 
formed during  the  initial  period  of  the  school  day. 
Routine  service  functions  include:  gathering  litter, 
changing  the  student-made  welcome  sign  and 
school  map,  lowering  and  raising  the  Canadian 
flag,  and  updating  the  service  corps  log  book. 
Creative  service  functions  are  decided  upon  each 
day  by  the  service  corps. 

226.  Students  with  Special  Skills  (Langevin 
Community  School)  —  Students  with  special  skills 
at  Langevin  Community  School  have  been  put  on 
a  list  as  resource  people  within  the  school  and  com- 
munity. The  list  includes  students  with  musical 
skills,  students  who  can  be  used  as  interpreters, 
and  students  who  know  how  to  operate  different 
types  of  equipment. 

227.  Summer  Project  in  Mexico  (St.  Mary's  Com- 
munity School)  —  For  the  past  10  years,  St.  Mary's 
students  have  been  committed  to  helping  small 
villages  near  Mexico  City.  Financial  support  is  on- 
ly one  way  by  which  students  become  involved  in 
helping;  in  addition,  volunteer  students  spend 
months  studying  Spanish  and  saving  money  to 
prepare  for  a  trip  to  a  small  village  each  summer. 

The  students  spend  their  summers  teaching 
children  in  Mexico  to  read  and  write,  helping  to 
grow  vegetables,  and  building  community  build- 
ings. Students  come  to  understand,  in  a  very  real 
way,  that  to  be  a  teacher  is  also  to  be  a  learner. 

228.  E.S.L.  Pairing  Program  (Sacred  Heart  Com- 
munity School)  —  Grade  9  students  at  Sacred 


Heart  Community  School  have  set  aside  two  block 
reading  periods  a  week  to  give  non-English  speak- 
ing students  extra  one-to-one  instruction.  During 
the  time  set  aside,  the  Grade  9  students  are  paired 
with  E.S.L.  students  of  the  same  language.  The 
program  provides  a  new  student  with  a  buddy  who 
can  answer  questions,  explain  "the  system",  teach 
English,  and  help  to  alleviate  fears. 

LINKAGE,  January,  1983 

229.  Citizenship  Judge  Visits  School  (St 

Catherine  Community  School)  —  A  high  percent- 
age of  the  community  surrounding  St.  Catherine 
are  immigrants  to  Canada.  For  this  reason  the  staff 
feels  that  it  is  important  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
munity the  importance  of  citizenship.  Once  a  year, 
a  citizenship  court  judge  comes  to  the  school  and 
talks  to  students  and  parents  about  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Canadian  citizen,  who  can  qualify,  and  what 
you  must  do  to  become  a  citizen.  The  judge  then 
leads  everyone  through  a  "pretend"  citizenship 
court. 

230.  Computer  Attracts  Children  and  Parents 

(Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School)  —  Several 
years  ago.  Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School 
rented  a  PLATO  computer.  The  computer  terminal 
was  hooked  up  to  the  University  of  Alberta  main 
terminal  by  telephone  lines. 

Peter  Johnston  of  the  U  of  A  PLATO  Project  Team 
assisted  a  Grade  6  teacher  to  select  suitable  pro- 
grams for  elementary  children.  The  task  was  mind- 
boggling  considering  there  were  7,000  programs 
to  choose  from!  To  help  in  the  selection  process, 
the  teacher  gave  her  students  a  questionnaire  en- 
titled, "What  do  you  think  the  computer  can  do  bet- 
ter than  the  teacher?"  The  results  showed  that  stu- 
dents were  keen  on  educational  computer  games. 

To  obtain  maximum  use  of  the  computer,  the 
teacher  initiated  an  evening  program  whereby  the 
computer  could  be  booked  by  parents  and  children 
between  4:00  p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.,  Mondays  to  Fri- 
days. It  provided  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
parents  and  children  to  be  partners  in  learning.  The 
computer  was  also  used  in  the  resource  room  as 
well  as  many  other  programs.  Later,  three  Apple 
computers  were  purchased  to  complement  the 
PLATO. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1983 

231 .  Parlez-Vous  Francais?  (Suggestion  from  a 
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Community  School  Friend)  —  To  encourage  the 
learning  of  a  second  language  at  the  ECS  level, 
have  ECS  students  join  a  fourth  year  French  class 
and  let  the  older  students  teach  the  little  ones. 
Cover  basic  vocabulary  such  as  numbers,  colours, 
and  names  of  things.  Young  students  will  quickly 
learn  from  older  students,  and  for  the  older 
students  it  will  be  a  helpful  review.  While  the  class 
is  in  session,  the  parents  can  be  invited  to  have 
coffee  with  the  staff  or  else  take  part  in  informative 
courses  on  cooking  or  reading  readiness.  Every- 
one taking  part  can  have  fun. 

232.  Younger  Students  Teach  Older  Students 

(W.D.  Cuts  Community  School)  —  Community 
schools  do  much  to  promote  cross-age  learning  ac- 
tivities in  which  older  students  teach  younger 
students.  Last  year,  teachers  at  W.D.  Cuts  Com- 
munity School  asked  themselves,  "Why  not  switch 
and  have  younger  students  teach  older  students, 
instead?"  When  the  Grade  6  class  learned  a  folk 
dance  in  gym  class,  the  teacher  realized  this  was 
a  prime  opportunity  for  a  switch  in  cross-age  learn- 
ing. Consequently,  during  the  next  few  gym 
classes.  Grade  6  students  taught  the  dance  to 
Grade  7  students. 

233.  Teacher  for  the  Day  (Rosebrier  Community 
School)  —  Every  year  during  Education  Week, 
many  Grade  9  students  at  Rosebrier  Community 
School  undertake  to  become  a  teacher  for  one 
class  of  younger  students.  Although  directions  and 
subject  matter  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
hosting  teacher,  implementation  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  student. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1983 

234.  Video  Equipment  (Colonel  Walker  Commun- 
ity School)  —  New  video  equipment  was  recently 
purchased  at  Colonel  Walker  Community  School, 
including  a  TV,  video  recorder,  video  player, 
camera,  and  timer.  Because  very  few  people  in  the 
school  had  any  experience  operating  this  type  of 
equipment,  students  and  teachers  decided  to  learn 
together.  The  community  school  coordinator  and 
the  librarian  first  of  all  taught  themselves  how  to 
operate  the  equipment  and  then  conducted  a 
"hands-on"  workshop  for  the  students  and  teach- 
ers. In  addition  to  learning  the  basic  functions  and 
uses  of  the  equipment,  students  learned  scripting, 
filming,  and  directing  techniques.  The  video  equip- 
ment is  now  run  and  operated  by  the  students  for 


school  productions,  community  events,  and  other 
activities. 

235.  E.S.L.  Students  Act  as  Interpreters  (Con- 
naught  Community  School)  —  Staff  at  Connaught 
Community  School  must  frequently  deal  with  peo- 
ple from  the  community  who  speak  little  or  no 
English.  To  help  with  this  problem,  students  from 
the  E.S.L.  class  have  volunteered  to  act  as  inter- 
preters. For  example,  when  the  school  health  nurse 
needed  to  pass  along  some  important  information 
to  a  parent  who  did  not  understand  English,  a  stu- 
dent from  the  E.S.L.  class  who  spoke  the  same 
language  as  the  parent  volunteered  to  act  as  an 
interpreter,  and  the  appropriate  information  was  ex- 
changed. This  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
method  of  bridging  the  communication  barrier. 

236.  Mental  Health  Association  Teachers  (Con- 
naught  Community  School)  —  At  the  request  of 
Connaught  Community  School,  the  Mental  Health 
Association  sends  several  of  their  clients  to  the 
school  every  Monday  and  Wednesday.  These 
adults,  who  are  having  difficulty  coping  with  their 
lives,  are  involved  in  a  special  program  to  help 
students  with  reading  difficulties.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  remedial  reading  teacher,  these 
adults  provide  individual  attention  to  students  on 
a  one-to-one  basis.  This  program  has  proven  to  be 
a  success  for  both  students  and  adults.  Not  only 
do  students  benefit  from  the  individualized  atten- 
tion but,  just  as  importantly,  the  adults  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  feeling  of  self-confi- 
dence and  self-esteem. 

237.  Halloween  Preparations  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School)  —  In  October,  students  from 
the  home  economics  class  at  Dr.  G.M.  Egbert  Com- 
munity School  go  to  a  nearby  play  school  to  assist 
the  children  in  their  Halloween  preparations.  They 
teach  the  children  how  to  make  and  cut  out  pump- 
kins, put  on  make-up,  and  give  pointers  on  Hallo- 
ween safety.  The  highlight  of  the  day  is  an  im- 
promptu puppet  show  put  on  by  the  home  econo- 
mics students. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1984 

238.  Adults  Help  With  Curling  Program  (Brown- 
field  Community  School)  —  Curling  is  part  of  the 
regular  physical  education  program  at  Brownfield 
Community  School.  Parents  and  local  curling  en- 
thusiasts alike  are  invited  to  help  instruct  the 
students.  The  adults  also  join  student  teams 
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whenever  extra  numbers  are  needed.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  students  all  participate  in  a  grand 
finale  bonspiel  and  compete  for  prizes  donated  by 
local  businesses. 

LINKAGE,  June,  1984 

239.  Adult  High  School  Program  (Willow  Creek 
Community  High  School)  —  In  Claresholm,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  adults  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing their  high  school  equivalency  diploma  (G.E.D.). 
This  prompted  Willow  Creek  Community  High 
School  to  apply  to  Alberta  Education  for  designa- 
tion as  a  G.E.D.  test  centre.  This  designation  has 
now  been  granted,  and  future  tests  will  be  held  at 
the  school.  In  addition,  Willow  Creek  offers  a 
G.E.D.  preparation  course  to  assist  adults  in 
preparing  for  the  examination.  The  course  is  of- 
fered during  the  six  weeks  prior  to  the  examination. 

240.  Adults  Seek  Academic  Upgrading  (Willow 
Creek  Community  High  School)  —  Willow  Creek 
Community  High  School  provides  office  space  for 
the  Alberta  Career  Centre  counsellor  who  visits 
twice  a  month  from  Lethbridge.  An  information  ser- 
vice is  available  to  all  adults  requiring  job/career 
information.  Many  adults  drop  in  to  the  communi- 
ty school  office  and  browse  through  the  brochures 
and  pamphlets  on  display.  The  school  keeps  the 
counsellor's  appointment  book  full  for  each  visit  by 
referring  many  clients  to  the  career  centre. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  in  this  area  has 
been  the  emergence  of  adults  with  minimal  educa- 
tion. One  client  in  particular,  who  left  school  20 
years  ago  with  the  equivalent  of  a  Grade  3  educa- 
tion, finally  came  into  the  school  after  weeks  of 
hesitation.  She  has  now  been  directed  along  the 
path  of  upgrading  and  is  looking  forward  to  enter- 
ing the  regular  junior/senior  high  school  program 
in  September.  This  client  later  brought  along  to  the 
community  school  office  one  of  her  friends  also 
wanting  to  upgrade  her  education. 

241.  E.S.L.  and  Seniors'  Bingo  (Alex  Taylor 
Community  School)  —  Adult  E.S.L.  students  at 
Alex  Taylor  Community  School  spend  two  after- 
noons a  week  playing  bingo  with  senior  citizens. 
This  activity  helps  the  E.S.L.  students  with  their 
English  and  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  win 
various  prizes.  The  seniors  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship offered  by  the  students. 

242.  The  Go-Getters  (Holy  Trinity  Community 
High  School)  —  Volunteer  drivers  bring  a  self- 


starting  community  seniors  group  once  a  week  to 
the  school.  The  Go-getters,  as  they  call  themselves, 
can  have  their  hair  done  in  the  beauty  culture  lab 
and  join  students  for  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  before 
they  attend  their  regular  meeting.  The  group  in- 
itiates all  meetings  and  trips  themselves.  Teaching 
staff  are  asked  to  be  resource  people  for  pottery, 
fitness,  and  travel  dialogue. 

243.  Women's  Awareness  Club  (Blueberry  Com- 
munity School)  —  Blueberry  Women's  Awareness 
Club  meets  every  second  Wednesday  evening. 
There  is  a  different  topic  and  speaker  at  each 
meeting  and  it  is  always  intellectually  stimulating. 
Some  of  the  topics  include:  how  women  cope  with 
stress,  acreage  home  protection;  the  film  "Women 
Beware";  wine  tasting  and  appreciation;  holistic 
healing  methods;  powder  puff  mechanics;  Color  My 
World  (draping);  women's  rights  in  a  changing 
society;  making  a  will;  nutrition;  and  household 
plumbing  tips. 

244.  Financial  Planning  (G.H.  Dawe  Community 
Centre)  —  Workshops  are  conducted  by  a  member 
of  a  financial  institution  or  bank  and  feature  discus- 
sions of  the  major  obstacles  to  financial  success. 
Topics  include  problems  with  income  tax,  inflation, 
and  lack  of  a  financial  plan.  As  these  workshops 
are  sponsored  by  financial  institutions,  there  is  no 
charge  for  community  members  to  attend. 

245.  Adult  Christian  Studies  (St.  Patrick's  Com- 
munity School  at  Dawe  Centre)  —  The  Adult  Chris- 
tian Education  course  provided  an  opportunity  for 
adults  to  investigate  questions  about  morals  and 
Christian  living.  Reverend  Father  Camille  Dozois 
from  Newman  College  in  Edmonton  provided  the 
expertise.  There  were  three  weekly  evening  ses- 
sions with  Father  Dozois  discussing  topics 
established  by  group  consensus.  The  sessions 
were  well  attended  and  many  people  expressed  the 
desire  to  have  more. 

No  fees  were  required.  An  honorarium  covered 
Father  Dozois'  expenses.  The  sessions  were  or- 
ganized by  St.  Patrick's  Community  School  and  the 
Red  Deer  Catholic  School  Board  in  conjunction 
with  the  St.  Mary's  and  Sacred  Heart  parishes.  An- 
other series  is  planned  for  the  1983/84  school  year. 

246.  Immigrant  Women's  Program  (Pineridge 
Community  School)  —  Pineridge  Community 
School,  working  together  with  the  Y.M.C.A., 
developed  a  new  program  for  immigrant  women  in 
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the  community.  Women  who  are  new  to  Canadian 
culture  meet  together  informally  once  a  week  to 
share  concerns  and  pursue  common  interests. 
Three  community  volunteers  and  a  Y.M.C.A. 
facilitator  ensure  the  program  runs  smoothly. 
Besides  the  benefit  to  the  women  involved  and  their 
children,  the  community  also  benefited  when  two 
participants  offered  to  teach  European  cooking 
classes  in  the  evening. 

247.  Mom's  Night  Out  (Colonel  Walker  Commun- 
ity School)  —  In  cooperation  with  Cambyr  Agen- 
cy, a  non-profit  organization  which  provides  fami- 
ly support  and  counselling  services.  Colonel  Walker 
Community  School  ran  a  free-of-charge  Mom's 
Night  Out  program  last  winter.  A  Children's  Fun 
Time  was  held  at  the  same  time.  The  moms  talk- 
ed, exercised,  learned  about  support  services, 
assertiveness  training,  interpersonal  relations, 
parenting  skills,  and  career  planning.  They  also 
participated  in  developmental  drama  exercises  to 
increase  self-awareness.  A  trip  to  Mount  Royal  Col- 
lege also  gave  them  an  introduction  to  a  smorg- 
asbord of  further  education  courses. 

248.  Parenting  Skills  Program  (Willow  Creek 
Community  High  School)  —  Earlier  this  year, 
Willow  Creek  Community  High  School,  in  associa- 
tion with  Social  Services  and  the  local  public  health 
unit,  identified  a  group  of  parents  in  the  commun- 
ity in  need  of  a  parenting  skills  program. 

A  day  time  program  was  arranged  in  the  school  for 
these  parents,  and  babysitting  was  available  from 
senior  high  students.  The  students  were  under  the 
direction  of  a  health  unit  nurse  who  provided  basic 
training  in  child  care  in  addition  to  teaching  the 
developmental  stages  of  the  small  child.  Many  of 
the  parents  who  benefitted  from  this  program  would 
not  have  been  able  to  attend  if  the  babysitting  com- 
ponent had  not  been  available  to  them,  or  if  the  cost 
had  not  been  very  low.  Special  funding  from  Ad- 
vanced Education  enabled  the  school  to  charge  a 
nominal  registration  fee. 

In  the  autumn,  these  parents  and  others  will  meet 
together  on  a  weekly  basis  to  share  ideas,  discuss 
problems,  and  participate  in  lectures,  craft  ses- 
sions, and  so  on.  In  addition  to  high  school  stu- 
dents, it  is  hoped  some  senior  citizens  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  babysitting  component. 

249.  Creating  Together  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  Creating  Together  is  a  10  month  pro- 
gram designed  to  show  parents  techniques  for  in- 


volving pre-school  and  elementary  school  children 
in  creative  activities.  Parents  and  children  attend 
one  Saturday  workshop  per  month  and  are  encour- 
aged to  engage  in  creative  projects.  Activities  in- 
clude: arts  and  crafts,  creative  movement,  drama, 
creative  language  games,  music  appreciation,  and 
nature  studies.  Activities  make  use  of  equipment 
found  in  most  households.  Sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munity Education  Advisory  Council,  this  program 
involves  local  community  talent  as  resource  staff. 

250.  Cross-Age  Volleyball  (Alex  Taylor  Commun- 
ity School)  —  Students  and  teachers  of  the  adult 
basic  literacy  class  joined  the  staff  of  Alex  Taylor 
in  a  weekly  volleyball  game.  This  activity  helped 
the  adult  students  develop  a  feeling  of  belonging 
in  the  school  and,  through  this  informal  interaction, 
become  acquainted  with  other  teachers  and  staff. 
From  this  developed  a  cross-age  game  with  the 
winners  of  the  elementary  students  "newcombe" 
(a  simplified  version  of  volleyball)  championship 
team.  Community  school  spirit  was  enkindled  in  all 
age  groups  involved. 

251.  Parent  Teaches  Martial  Arts  (Dr.  G.M. 
Egbert  Community  School)  —  A  martial  arts  expert 
who  has  his  own  studio  offers  a  free  Thursday  night 
Hai  Keh  Do  lesson  to  a  devoted  class  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  at  Dr.  Egbert  Community 
School.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  son  and  daughter 
who  attended  the  school. 

252.  Computer  Awareness  Evening  (Blueberry 
Community  School)  —  A  veritable  feast  of  com- 
puter information  was  presented  on  February  23, 
1983,  at  Blueberry  Community  School.  The  school 
hosted  a  computer  awareness  evening,  and  many 
types  of  information  were  made  available.  A  Grade 
7  and  8  teacher  who  organized  the  event  invited 
representatives  from  seven  computer  manufac- 
turers to  display  their  wares.  Four  basic  types  of 
machines  were  on  display:  home  entertainment, 
small  personal,  portable,  and  small  business  com- 
puters. The  aim  was  not  to  sell  computers,  but  in- 
stead, to  increase  public  awareness  of  them.  The 
teacher  feels  it  is  important  to  understand  as  much 
as  possible  about  computers  since  students  are  us- 
ing the  machines  at  school  and,  in  many  cases, 
parents  feel  excluded  and  left  behind. 

253.  Seniors  Visit  Children  (St.  Mary's  Communi- 
ty School)  —  During  July  and  August  at  St.  Mary's 
Community  School,  seniors  from  the  community 
come  into  the  school  to  provide  an  afternoon  of  fun 
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for  children  attending  any  of  the  summer  programs. 
The  seniors  present  a  display  of  square  dancing 
and  teach  children  the  steps,  tell  stories  and  tales 
of  the  past,  and  sing  songs  for  the  students. 
Refreshments  are  provided  by  the  children.  It  is  a 
great  afternoon  of  fun  for  everyone. 

254.  Family  Leisure  Activities  (Father  Patrick 
Mercredi  Community  High  School)  —  To  en- 
courage families  to  join  together  in  leisure  activities, 
Father  Mercredi  Community  High  School 
schedules  many  family  activities.  For  example, 
students  interested  in  computers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  their  parents  how  to  operate  com- 
puter terminals.  A  parent-student  band,  family  gym 
time,  and  family  night  in  the  library  are  also  in  ac- 
tion. Fine  arts  activities  may  also  be  offered  to  in- 
terested parents  and  children,  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  pottery  class. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

255.  Literacy  Program  (Matthew  Halton 
Community  High  School)  —  During  the  1983/84 
school  year,  the  steering  committee  for  Matthew 
Halton  Community  High  School  made  a  decision 
to  involve  the  community  school  in  the  delivery  of 
an  adult  literacy  program  for  the  community.  Tutors 
were  recruited  through  advertising  in  the  local 
paper.  A  tutor's  workshop  was  conducted  for  the 
nine  volunteers  who  responded,  with  assistance 
provided  by  Further  Education  Services  and 
Lethbridge  Community  College. 

Once  the  tutors  were  oriented  to  their  roles  as 
teachers,  an  advertising  campaign  was  mounted 
to  inform  the  local  community  of  the  service 
available.  Using  newspaper,  Community  Education 
Calendar,  television,  and  poster  media,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  inform  people  that  private,  confiden- 
tial, individual  literacy  instruction  was  available  free 
of  charge. 

Response  to  this  program  was  encouraging  and, 
since  November,  1983,  seven  students  have  regis- 
tered with  the  school  and  received  instruction.  It 
is  hoped  that  enrolment  figures  will  increase  as  the 
program  becomes  more  well  known.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  date  can  definitely  be  regarded  as 
success. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1985 

256.  Opportunity  Time  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  Opportunity  Time  is  a  program  that  was 


initiated  to  help  senior  students  become  acquainted 
with  adult  positions  in  the  school.  Grade  6  students 
interested  in  assuming  an  adult  role  for  half  a  day 
submit  a  short  essay  telling  why  they  wish  to  do 
so.  A  committee  judges  the  merit  of  these  submis- 
sions, and  winners  are  announced. 

Adults  involved  are  asked  to  plan  a  worthwhile  ex- 
perience for  the  students.  For  example,  a  parent 
came  to  the  "counsellor"  with  a  problem,  while 
another  parent  spoke  to  the  "principal"  and"coor- 
dinator"  about  a  community  problem.  Student  and 
staff  evaluations  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  the  program. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1986 

257.  Homeworl<  IHotline  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  Through  a  Homework  Hotline,  students 
could  receive  short  tips  in  solving  otherwise  undone 
homework.  In  locations  where  teachers  could 
volunteer,  or  where  universities  have  students  look- 
ing for  service  projects  or  low-paying  projects,  or 
where  fellow  students  desire  to  tutor  other  students 
for  a  few  minutes  over  the  phone,  this  service  could 
prove  to  be  a  "hot  number"  during  the  school  year. 

258.  Malting  Meetings  Matter  (Grande  Cache 
Community  High  School)  —  Anyone  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  community  schools  has  come 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Brian  Staple's  workshop 
"Making  Meetings  Matter".  It  was  discovered  that 
many  Grande  Cache  organizations  were  having 
problems  with  their  meetings.  What  better  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  in  Dr.  Staples!  The  "Making 
Meetings  Matter"  workshop  was  presented  to  35 
community  members  who  took  their  new-found 
skills  back  to  various  community  organizations. 

259.  The  Energy  Workshop  (Grande  Cache  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  This  workshop  is  sponsored 
by  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  is 
available  to  any  community.  The  workshop  consists 
of  a  two  hour  "hands-on"  program  which  shows 
how  energy  dollars  can  be  saved  in  the  home. 
Although  designed  for  adults,  high  school  students 
are  welcome.  The  school  need  only  help  with 
advertising  and  supply  a  space  for  the  workshop 
to  be  held  —  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
handles  the  rest.  It  was  a  big  hit  in  Grande  Cache. 
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6.  INTERAGENCY  CO-OPERATION 


The  school  regards  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  a  total  community  education  system.  The  school  co-operates  with 
other  community  organizations  and  agencies  to  provide  comprehensive  educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  social 
services  to  people  in  the  school  attendance  area. 


LINKAGE,  June,  1982 

260.  Fines  Option  Program  (Langevin  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  courts  are  referring  people  to 
Langevin  Community  School  to  pay  off  their  fines. 
The  school  has  been  participating  in  a  program  with 
the  municipal  courts  whereby  eligible  people  may 
opt  to  contribute  a  prescribed  number  of  hours  of 
service  in  the  school  rather  than  paying  a  fine. 
Some  of  the  people  referred  by  the  courts  become 
keen,  enthusiastic  workers. 

Two  of  these  people  enjoyed  working  at  the  school 
so  much  that  they  have  since  been  hired  as  facil- 
ity supervisors.  One  person  was  inspired  to  enrol 
in  a  program  at  Alberta  Vocational  Centre.  Another, 
with  mechanical  ability,  was  of  great  assistance  in 
making  improvements  to  the  playground.  Others 
have  worked  as  typists,  aides,  sports  supervisors, 
and  cooks.  This  program  is  a  fine  example  of  in- 
teragency cooperation. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1982 

261 .  Display  Case  in  Local  Shopping  Mall  (Mat- 
thew Halton  Community  High  School)  —  A  local 
shopping  mall  has  kindly  allowed  Matthew  Halton 
Community  High  School  to  use  a  display  case  to 
post  community  announcements  and  advertise  fur- 
ther education  courses.  As  a  promotional  feature, 
samples  of  work  completed  by  students  in  craft 
courses  are  also  put  in  the  case. 

LINKAGE,  May,  1983 

262.  Christmas  Holiday  Activities  (Kameyosek 
Community  School)  —  The  community  school  coor- 
dinator at  Kameyosek  ran  an  activities  program  in 


cooperation  with  the  Lakewood  Community  League 
for  five  days  during  last  year's  Christmas  holidays. 
Over  300  neighbourhood  children  paid  a  nominal 
fee  to  participate  in  recreational  activities  and  arts 
and  crafts  in  the  gym,  either  in  the  morning  or  after- 
noon for  two  hours.  This  program  is  a  boon  to 
parents  since  they  receive  eight  hours  of  free 
babysitting  and  are  invited  to  join  the  children  if 
they  wish. 

263.  Child  Care  Programs  (Strathearn  Commun- 
ity School)  —  A  pre-school  class  for  three  and  four 
year  old  children  is  operated  by  parents  at 
Strathearn  Community  School  two  mornings  and 
three  afternoons  per  week.  Ten  to  15  children  at- 
tend at  any  one  time.  In  this  era  of  small  families, 
pre-school  provides  an  opportunity  for  children  to 
socialize  when  neighbourhood  safety  and  socializa- 
tion are  minimal. 

The  Mothers'  Day  Out  program  operated  by  Social 
Services  gives  mothers  in  need  of  an  afternoon 
away  from  their  children  babysitting  services  at  a 
cost  of  50  cents  per  child.  Interesting  lectures  are 
offered  for  the  mothers  during  the  afternoon. 

Strathearn  After  School  Care  Society  is  a  non-profit 
child  care  program  for  six  to  12  year  olds.  The  pro- 
gram operates  from  7  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  Monday 
to  Friday,  every  week  of  the  year.  The  society  is 
subsidized  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  made  up  of  parents  and  con- 
cerned community  members.  Staff  members  strive 
to  provide  a  congenial,  home-like  atmosphere  to 
encourage  fun  and  promote  social  growth  and 
skills. 

264.  Orientation  for  Immigrants  (St.  Catherine 
Community  School)  —  St.  Catherine  is  located  in 
an  area  where  many  new  immigrants  live.  Ten  of 
its  classrooms  are  being  used  by  adult  E.S.L. 
classes. 

The  Edmonton  Immigration  Services  Association 
(E.I.S.A.)  is  housed  in  the  school  and  offers  an 
orientation  program  for  immigrant  families.  The 
E.I.S.A.  has  a  core  of  200  multi-lingual  volunteers 
as  well  as  a  staff  of  five  multi-lingual  social  workers. 
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Their  job  is  to  welcome  immigrants,  teach  them 
how  to  rent  an  apartment,  pay  their  bills,  register 
for  an  E.S.L.  class,  and  so  on. 

The  E.I.S.A.  also  runs  seven  citizenship  classes 
once  a  week,  every  week  of  the  year.  People  who 
are  applying  for  their  Canadian  citizenship  attend 
the  class  for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
immigrants  are  interviewed  by  a  citizenship  judge 
and  then  sworn  in  at  a  later  date.  This  usually  in- 
volves approximately  140  immigrants. 

265.  Outreach  for  Newcomers  (Alex  Taylor  Com- 
munity School)  —  Alex  Taylor  is  located  in  a  highly 
transient  area.  To  help  initiate  new  families  into  the 
community,  Boyle  Street  Community  Services  Co- 
op visits  all  newcomers  to  acquaint  them  with  local 
services  and  facilities  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide 
assistance  with  daily  living.  As  an  extension  of  this 
service,  Alex  Taylor  hopes  to  open  an  immigrant 
welcome  centre  at  the  school  to  help  immigrants 
feel  at  home  in  their  new  country. 

266.  Community  Radio  Station  (Grande  Cache 
Community  High  School)  —  Here's  an  idea  from 
Grande  Cache  which  is  located  in  an  isolated  part 
of  the  province.  A  community  radio  station  could 
be  created  with  the  help  of  the  school,  using  the 
A.G.T.  tower  or  cable  television  facilities.  This  sta- 
tion could  broadcast  programs  in  Polish  or  French, 
the  languages  of  newcomers  to  the  community,  as 
well  as  in  English. 

267.  Pre-Schooiers  Attend  School  (Ashmont 
Community  School)  —  Every  Friday  afternoon, 
parents  can  bring  their  pre-school  children  to 
school  for  fun  and  games  in  the  gym  or  the  E.C.S. 
room.  The  local  advisory  committee  has  organiz- 
ed this  open  registration  playschool  to  make  more 
extensive  use  of  school  equipment  and  facilities. 
As  well,  this  program  helps  to  foster  good  feelings 
towards  the  school  in  both  parents  and  children. 

LINKAGE,  June,  1983 

268.  Art  Shows  (Rosebrier  Community  School)  — 
An  annual  arts  and  crafts  show  is  hosted 
cooperatively  by  Rosebrier  Community  School  and 
the  Rosebrier  Crafts  and  Community  Centre.  Two- 
dimensional  and  three-dimensional  art  is  put  on 
display  for  the  public  to  view.  The  school  and  com- 
munity centre  also  participate  in  hosting  selected 
art  works  through  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  done  by  artists  from 


various  places  in  Alberta  or  Canada  are  displayed. 
This  program  brings  the  work  of  high-quality  artists 
into  the  school  for  students  and  parents  to  view  and 
appreciate. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1983 

269.  Trial  Teen  Conference  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School  and  Coutts  Community  School) 
—  Last  April,  62  teenagers  from  Calgary  and  area 
attended  a  trial  conference  at  Dr.  Egbert  Commun- 
ity School;  the  main  conference  will  be  held  in  Octo- 
ber. The  purpose  of  the  trial  affair  was  to  obtain 
feedback  from  teens  regarding  their  interests  and 
the  type  of  programs  they  would  like  to  attend  in 
October.  Five  community  agencies  were  involved 
in  the  sessions.  For  example,  AADAC  held  a  ses- 
sion called  "Booze,  Sex  and  Drugs",  while  the 
police  held  one  called  "Self  Defense".  There  were 
also  seminars  on  suicide,  how  to  handle  parents, 
and  one  entitled  "Looking  For  Love  In  All  The 
Wrong  Faces". 

After  the  conference,  teens  were  asked  to  evaluate 
the  material  in  regard  to  content,  interest  value,  and 
method.  They  were  also  asked  what  kinds  of 
discussions  they  would  like  added.  Surprisingly,  the 
responses  indicated  a  demand  for  a  session  on 
divorce.  Information  gathered  from  this  evaluation 
will  be  used  to  plan  programs  offering  advice  and 
help  to  teens. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  "Coutts  Chronicle" 
newsletter,  is  a  first-hand  account  from  eight 
teenagers  from  Coutts  Community  School  who  at- 
tended the  trial  conference: 

On  Friday,  April  15,  eight  students  from 
Coutts  Community  school  travelled  to  Calgary 
to  attend  a  teen  conference  at  Dr.  G.M. 
Egbert  Community  School.  We  all  registered 
and  decided  on  what  course  we  wanted  to 
take. 

The  whole  group  started  with  "Booze  and 
Drugs.'  Some  of  the  students  found  the 
course  boring  as  the  instructor  told  us  things 
we  already  knew.  We  were  quite  disappointed 
because  we  wanted  to  know  the  effects  of  us- 
ing drugs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  split  into  different 
courses.  Some  of  us  attended  the  course  on 
"How  to  Handle  Your  Parents".  We  found 
this  course  more  interesting  because  the  stu- 
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dents  had  more  say.  The  instructor  listened 
to  what  the  kids  had  to  say  and  summarized 
it  all.  The  instructor  said  one  way  to  talk  to 
our  parents  is  by  starting  out  nicely  and  hin- 
ting at  what  you  want. 

Other  students  attended  a  course  called 
"Looking  For  Love  In  All  The  Wrong  Faces". 
This  was  very  good  because  there  was  much 
involvement  by  everyone;  we  were  not  just 
lectured  to.  We  had  various  activities  to  do, 
such  as  moving  around  the  room  talking  to 
different  people  and  walking  around  as  if  we 
were  in  a  very  crowded  room.  This  was  more 
fun  than  just  sitting  and  listening  to  a  lecture. 
The  course  talked  about  how  to  meet  people, 
ways  of  starting  a  conversation,  and  getting 
over  nervousness.  All  of  the  kids  were  really 
easy  to  talk  to  and  it  really  showed  us  how 
easy  it  is  to  talk  to  a  stranger. 

Another  course  was  "Self  Defence".  In  this 
course  we  found  out  how  to  defend  ourselves 
against  weird  people.  The  course  was  a  big 
lecture  on  how  to  prevent  people  chasing  you. 
A  policeman  showed  us  a  few  moves  to  de- 
fend ourselves  and  what  to  do  if  you  see 
something  suspicious  happening. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1983 

270.  "Health"  Yourself  (Banff  Community 
School)  —  Having  read  about  the  successful  health 
fair  held  in  Fort  McMurray,  Banff  Community 
School  decided  to  plan  a  similar  fair  for  Banff.  The 
flexibility  grant  was  used  for  this  project. 

The  fair  was  considered  an  immense  success  as 
approximately  600  participants  "healthed" 
themselves  to  demonstrations,  films,  lectures,  and 
screenings  offered  by  30  different  exhibitors,  both 
local  and  provincial.  Entertainment  was  provided 
by  the  Banff  Gym  Club  and  High  Energy,  a  local 
fitness  group.  Although  time-consuming  to 
organize,  the  health  fair  was  an  effective  way  of  in- 
tegrating local  agencies  and  creating  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  potential  function  of  the  school 
in  the  community. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  May,  1984 

271.  Fun  In  The  Sun  (St.  Mary's  Community 
School)  —  Last  summer.  Fun  In  The  Sun  com- 
pleted its  second  year  of  operation.  Fun  In  The  Sun 


is  a  summer  program  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  St.  Mary's 
Community  School,  City  of  Calgary  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Ramsay  Community  Association,  and 
Colonel  Walker,  Connaught,  and  Victoria  Com- 
munity Schools.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  meet 
the  recreational  and  cultural  needs  of  Calgary's  in- 
ner city  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  12. 
Two  week  sessions  run  at  three  different  locations 
throughout  July  and  August.  Each  session  has  a 
minimal  fee  of  $13  per  child. 

Children  registered  in  the  Fun  In  The  Sun  program 
experience  a  variety  of  sunshine  activities  and  ex- 
cursions. A  few  exciting  events  include:  body  paint- 
ing, wet  water  sliding,  spectacular  game  tests,  wild 
western  camp-outs,  and  visits  to  the  new  wave 
pool. 

272.  Community  Collaborators  (Sherwood  Com- 
munity School)  —  Municipal  budget  cuts  created 
a  need  for  a  community-based  group  to  oversee 
children's  and  family  programming.  They  call  them- 
selves the  Community  Collaborators.  These  peo- 
ple work  closely  with  City  Parks  and  Recreation, 
the  community  association,  and  Sherwood  Com- 
munity School  to  be  part  of  the  whole  programm- 
ing process  from  investigating  needs  and  obtain- 
ing funding  to  instructing  some  courses  them- 
selves. 

273.  Joint  Community  School  News  Column 

(Father  Patrick  Mercredi  Community  High  School) 
—  At  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the  four  com- 
munity school  coordinators  in  Fort  McMurray  get 
together  to  compile  their  column  for  the  local  paper. 
The  column  highlights  important  events  taking 
place  at  each  community  school  during  the  month. 
A  community  school  characteristic  is  briefly  men- 
tioned each  month  to  increase  public  awareness 
regarding  community  schools.  The  community 
school  coordinators  take  turns  writing  the  column. 

274.  Rotary  International  Conference  (Banff 
Community  School)  —  From  May  17-20,  1983,  17 
members  of  the  Grade  12  class  took  part  in  a  uni- 
que, international  exchange  conference  in  their 
own  home  town.  The  local  Rotary  Club  decided  that 
it  wanted  to  host  a  conference  for  20  international 
students  who  were  on  an  exchange  program  visit- 
ing various  parts  of  Alberta. 

Interaction  between  local  and  international  students 
was  maximized  by  an  informative  program  devel- 
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oped  in  conjunction  with  high  school  staff  and 
students.  Over  the  course  of  three  days,  students 
discussed  a  wide  range  of  topics  from  an  interna- 
tional perspective  touching  on  cultural  differences, 
sports,  music,  and  environmental  issues.  There 
was  time  scheduled  for  socializing,  skiing,  and 
touring. 

The  highlight  of  the  conference  was  the  final  recep- 
tion held  at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  with  Rotary 
Club  members,  staff,  and  students.  It  was  an  even- 
ing of  spontaneous  entertainment  from  Finland, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  West  Germany,  Brazil,  and 
Canada  that  served  to  create  a  close  bond  amongst 
all  students. 

The  conference  was  so  successful  it  is  being  run 
again  this  year  and  will  be  taken  on  by  the  provin- 
cial branch  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  will  continue  on 
an  annual  basis. 

275.  Shopping  Centre  Sponsors  Newspaper 

(M.E.  LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  One 
year  ago,  a  casual  word  from  the  advisory  council 
on  the  cost  of  newsletters  resulted  in  a  new  ven- 
ture for  local  schools  and  a  local  shopping  centre's 
public  relations  department.  The  shopping  centre 
newspaper  circulates  70,000  copies  eight  times 
yearly  and  prints  news  from  schools  and  communi- 
ty leagues.  Each  school  and  community  group  is 
responsible  for  providing  copy  and  photographs; 
the  shopping  centre  pays  the  cost.  It  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  successful,  collaborative  effort.  Com- 
munity information  is  spread  more  readily,  and  in 
an  interesting  format  not  otherwise  affordable. 

276.  Community  Recognition  Night  (G.H.  Dawe 
Community  School)  —  During  Education  Week, 
Dawe  Community  School  pauses  to  thank  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  combined  to  make  "The 
Center"  an  exciting  place.  It  is  called  Recognition 
Night.  When  a  choir  of  over  400  voices  says  thanks, 
one  can  feel  the  impact.  From  the  master  of 
ceremony  to  the  singers,  it  is  100%  student  con- 
ducted. All  groups  who  made  education  meaningful 
and  worthwhile  are  recognized:  parents,  RCMP, 
merchants,  teachers,  businessmen,  health  officials, 
lunch  mothers,  and  students.  As  each  group  is 
recognized  and  thanked,  a  rose  is  placed  in  a  vase. 
At  the  end,  a  bouquet  of  some  20  roses  is  pre- 
sented to  a  senior  citizen  from  the  local  senior 
citizens  lodge. 

277.  Community  Registration  Fair  (Nicholas 


Sheran  Community  School)  —  Last  fall,  a  commun- 
ity registration  fair  was  held  at  Nicholas  Sheran 
Community  School.  The  fair  was  organized  to  en- 
able community  groups  and  organizations  to  dis- 
play information  regarding  their  services  and  to  re- 
gister participants  for  their  fall  and  winter  programs. 

The  fair  included  non-profit  organizations  which 
regularly  book  time  or  offer  programming  services 
in  the  school  and  community.  Brownies,  Guides, 
Scouts,  Cubs,  Beavers,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Lethbridge 
Community  College,  St.  John's  Ambulance,  and 
displays  of  adult  classes  offered  by  the  commun- 
ity school  (craft  classes,  painting  classes,  sewing 
lessons,  etc.)  were  available  on  that  day.  It  took 
place  on  a  Saturday  in  the  school  gymnasium.  The 
day  was  an  opportunity  for  community  groups  to 
become  more  visible  and  for  citizens  to  register  in 
programs  of  their  choice. 

278.  Student  Job  Center  (New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  In  the  spring  of  1983,  the 
idea  of  using  the  school  as  a  student  employment 
center  was  generated  and  advertised  in  the  regular 
newsletter.  Students  looking  for  work  on  a  regular 
or  temporary  basis  register  with  the  office. 
Employers  call  the  community  school  coordinator 
or  secretary  to  request  employees.  Types  of  jobs 
offered  include:  painting,  rock-picking,  gardening, 
farming,  babysitting,  care  of  animals,  and  so  on. 
Students  who  are  serious  about  earning  money  do 
well  in  this  project.  They  gain  valuable  experience 
both  on  the  job  and  in  relationships  with  adults. 
Hopefully,  the  project  will  serve  both  students  and 
community  well  in  the  coming  year. 

279.  AADAC  Student  Conference  (New  Sarepta 
Community  High  School)  —  Early  last  fall,  a  group 
of  New  Sarepta  students,  aged  14  to  16,  began  a 
unique  experience  in  interagency  cooperation.  It 
was  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  help  AADAC 
personnel  develop  a  student  conference  which  took 
place  at  the  Chateau  Lacombe  in  March,  1983. 
Along  with  Edmonton  students  from  M.E.  LaZerte, 
Edith  Rogers,  and  Archbishop  Jordan  High  School, 
the  student  advisory  group  helped  plan  the  con- 
ference and  also  played  a  specific  role  during  the 
two  days. 

Students  met  frequently  with  AADAC  contact  per- 
son, Gordon  Ronning,  to  generate  ideas  which 
would  shape  the  conference:  topics  for  sessions, 
guest  speakers,  music,  food,  and  so  on.  In  addi- 
tion, they  assumed  responsibility  for  hospitality  at 
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the  conference  by  arranging  mixer  activities  for  stu- 
dent delegates  and  accommodating  those  who  ap- 
peared uncomfortable  in  strange  surroundings. 

The  entire  project  created  many  invaluable  ex- 
periences for  students  involved  in  the  planning,  but 
perhaps  most  importantly,  they  realized  that  their 
contributions  were  vital  to  its  success.  New  Sarepta 
students  are  anticipating  future  involvement  with 
AADAC. 

280.  Community  Corner  (Good  Shepherd  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  March,  1983,  the  director  of 
Aid  Services  (a  division  of  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services)  set  up  a  "community  corner"  in 
the  foyer  of  Good  Shepherd  Community  School. 
Aid  Services  is  a  central  information  agency  which 
provides  up-to-date  information  on  clubs,  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  community  activities,  and  services 
available  in  the  city. 

The  "community  corner"  is  designed  to  act  as  an 
information  centre  for  the  community.  The  material 
consists  of  pamphlets  on  topics  ranging  from 
parenting  to  courses  offered  at  Keyano  Commun- 
ity College,  a  babysitting  directory,  transit  infor- 
mation, and  much  more.  It  has  already  been  well 
utilized,  and  the  pamphlet  rack  has  been  restocked 
several  times.  Volunteers  man  the  information  cen- 
tre two  evenings  a  week  and  act  as  resource  per- 
sons by  providing  further  information  for  visitors. 
It  is  hoped  that  community  members  will  become 
even  more  familiar  with  the  centre  and  drop  in  to 
pick  up  information  they  need. 

LINKAGE,  June,  1984 

281.  Subscriber  Groups  Host  Ethnic  Fair 

(Sacred  Heart  Community  School)  —  Various 
cultural  groups  using  Sacred  Heart  Community 
School  in  the  evenings  decided  at  a  subscriber's 
meeting  last  year  to  host  an  ethnic  fair.  The  groups 
use  the  school  on  different  nights  and  do  not  have 
much  contact  with  each  other.  Five  of  them 
gathered  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  to  dance 
and  sing  for  each  other.  This  was  followed  by  a  buf- 
fet with  ethnic  dishes  prepared  by  the  groups.  Such 
events  promote  a  better  understanding  among 
community  cultural  groups  and  ease  relations  bet- 
ween subscriber  groups  and  the  school. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

282.  Community  School  Council  (Bertha 
Kennedy  Community  School)  —  In  the  fall  of  1983, 


Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School  and  W.D.  Cuts 
Community  School  began  plans  for  a  community 
council.  Both  schools  are  located  in  Lacombe  Park 
in  St.  Albert.  The  objective  of  the  council  is  to  work 
together  with  community  groups  to  provide 
Lacombe  Park  area  with  information  and  programs. 
The  council  consists  of  members  from  both  schools 
including  parent,  student,  and  community  repre- 
sentatives. Three  general  meetings  were  held  to 
determine  the  philosophy,  objectives,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  council. 

The  Lacombe  Park  Community  Council  will  be  in 
full  operation  in  September,  1984.  Five  projects 
have  been  determined,  and  the  council  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  both  schools.  The  projects  are 
primarily  concerned  with  filling  expressed  needs  in 
the  Lacombe  Park  area  such  as  neighbourhood 
clean-up,  safety,  and  health  programs. 

283.  Community  School  Assigned  as  District 
Reporter  (Ashmont  Community  School)  —  When 
a  district  reporter  was  sought  for  the  St.  Paul 
newspaper,  Ashmont  Community  School  was  se- 
lected since  it  is  the  focal  point  of  activities  in  Ash- 
mont. Articles  from  the  school  newsletter  are  often 
sent  in  for  publication.  Photos  and  write-ups  are 
done  by  any  staff  member  who  attends  school  or 
community  functions.  Proceeds  from  shared  report- 
ing jobs  go  into  a  fund  for  special  events. 

284.  Shared  Counselling  Services  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Routhier)  —  The  local  school  board 
and  Family  and  Community  Support  Services 
(F.C.S.S.)  for  the  region  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram whereby  the  services  and  cost  of  a  counsellor 
are  shared  between  the  school  and  F.C.S.S.  With- 
out interagency  cooperation  and  the  sharing  of 
resources,  this  project  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble. Although  the  counselling  office  is  situated  in 
the  school,  the  counsellor  works  not  only  with 
students  but  with  parents  and  community  groups 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  everyone. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1985 

285.  Summer  Youth  Program  (Eastview  Com- 
munity School)  —  To  look  after  the  need  for  pro- 
grams for  the  12  to  15  age  group,  Eastview  hired 
two  summer  youth  workers  to  plan  and  develop 
program  ideas.  The  activities  were  scheduled  into 
three  week  blocks  of  time  throughout  the  summer 
months,  and  students  signed  up  for  three  weeks, 
one  week,  or  individual  days.  The  types  of  offer- 
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ings  were:  cycle  tours,  camping,  backpacking,  bus 
trips,  crafts,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  nature 
trails,  sketching,  pottery,  and  ceramics.  The  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  appeal  to  both  boys  and 
girls. 

A  small  registration  fee  was  set  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  for  those  activities  where 
there  was  an  admission  charge,  each  participant 
was  responsible  for  their  own  expenses.  The  feed- 
back was  very  positive;  those  who  participated  had 
a  great  time. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  February,  1985 

286.  Teens  Plan  a  Summer  Holiday  (Madonna 
Community  School)  —  The  school  first  schedules 
a  meeting  for  any  teens  interested  in  planning  their 
own  summer  holiday  trip.  Specific  dates  for  the  trip 
and  the  required  supervision  ratio  are  decided  by 
supervisors,  but  the  teens  decide  everything  else 
themselves.  Location,  activities,  equipment,  food, 
and  cost  —  the  teens  plan  it  all.  Activities  may  turn 
out  to  be  backpacking,  cycling,  camping,  or  sight- 
seeing, but  whatever  they  are,  the  teens  are  sure 
to  have  a  wonderful  time  because  they  will  have 
planned  everything  themselves.  Also,  with  teens 
planning  the  program,  there  is  enough  flexibility  to 
include  some  fund-raising  activities  to  help  cover 
costs. 

287.  Community  Day  (G.H.  Dawe  Community 
School)  —  The  Dawe  Advisory  Council's  Commun- 
ity Life/Health  and  Social  Services  Sub-committee 
spent  considerable  time  planning  the  first  ever 
Community  Day  which  was  held  on  a  Sunday  in 
March,  1984.  Community  Day,  which  was  attended 
by  approximately  1,000  persons,  had  three  main 
features:  agency  awareness,  ethnic  foods,  and 
cultural  entertainment.  Over  30  local  agencies  set 
up  information  booths  in  the  gymnasium  —  every- 
thing from  United  Way  to  Alzheimer's  Disease. 
Seven  local  cultural  groups  provided  continuous 
entertainment  in  the  centre's  multi-purpose  room. 
Some  groups  also  served  samples  of  ethnic  foods. 
The  event  was  so  successful  that  it  will  be  held  in 
the  Dawe  Arena  next  year  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  large  crowd  expected. 

288.  Katimavik  (Norwood  Community  School)  — 
Both  Norwood  Community  School  and  Norwood 
community  benefited  greatly  from  the  help  of 
Katimavik  volunteers  during  the  1983/84  school 
year.  In  a  joint  venture  between  agencies,  the 


community  saw  many  projects  completed  that 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  accomplished: 
the  community  league  hall  was  renovated;  the 
school  and  the  child  care  centre  received  additional 
help  that  made  for  a  year  of  tremendous  energy 
directed  towards  the  children;  and  an  institution  for 
the  elderly  received  additional  help. 

Apart  from  all  the  help  received  in  the  nine  months 
duration  of  the  projects,  there  was  a  significant  in- 
crease in  closeness  between  community  members. 
Much  support  was  received  from  volunteers  and 
members  of  the  community  and  agencies.  The 
meetings  and  socials  helped  community  members 
and  volunteers  become  better  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  agencies  felt  stronger  comradeship. 
Any  community  can  apply  for  a  Katimavik  project. 

289.  Community  Newspaper-! nteragency  Coop- 
eration (Sacred  Heart  Community  School)  —  Very 
few  people  in  the  inner  city  communities  of  Boyle 
Street/McCauley  receive  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
area  has  a  high  proportion  of  new  Canadians, 
senior  citizens,  and  transients.  The  community 
school  coordinator  at  Sacred  Heart  Community 
School  worked  with  the  McCauley  Community 
League  to  obtain  a  federal  grant  to  operate  a 
newspaper  to  inform  people  of  what  is  happening 
in  their  community.  After  a  year  the  funding  end- 
ed, but  the  28  agencies  in  the  area  pitched  in 
together  to  keep  the  paper  going.  The  Boyle 
Street/McCauley  News,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  alive 
and  well.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  interagency 
cooperation  people  working  together  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  June,  1985 

290.  School  Newsletter  (Southview  Community 
School)  —  The  Southview  Community  School 
Newsletter  is  no  longer  edited  by  the  coordinator. 
This  responsibility  has  been  taken  over  by  the  com- 
munity council  communications  officer.  She  is 
responsible  for  delegating  staff,  students,  and  other 
community  members  for  submissions.  Regular  fea- 
tures include:  Feature  a  Teacher,  and  Student  of 
the  Week,  plus  further  education  courses,  field 
trips,  special  speaker  reports,  community  and 
school  events,  and  meeting  dates. 

A  different  agency  or  service  is  featured  each 
month,  for  example:  Alberta  Mental  Health,  Partial 
Hospitalization  Program,  Services  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  the  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
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gram.  The  community  benefits  from  this  general  in- 
formation sharing  and  awareness  program;  being 
familiar  with  the  "helping"  agencies  before  pro- 
blems occur  or  develop  decreases  the  stress  of  a 
traumatic  situation. 

291.  Christmas  Express  and  Workshop  Com- 
pany (Eastview  Community  School)  —  December 
1,  1984,  was  a  special  day  at  Eastview  Communi- 
ty School,  marking  a  first  attempt  at  a  project  of  this 
magnitude.  The  project  was  co-sponsored  with  the 
City  Recreation  Department.  Eastview  was  respon- 
sible for  the  arts  and  crafts  sales  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  Cultural  Division  was  in  charge  of 
the  hands-on  workshops  run  throughout  the  day. 

For  the  arts  and  crafts  sale,  invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  local  artists,  crafts  persons,  and  hobby- 
ists to  sell  their  wares.  A  maximum  of  30  tables 
were  set  up  to  be  rented  out  by  vendors  for  $10 
each,  and  these  were  rented  out  well  in  advance 
of  the  sale,  all  profits  from  the  sale  going  directly 
to  the  vendors.  The  sale  was  held  in  the  school's 
gymnasium,  in  the  center  of  which  a  large  stage 
was  erected.  Throughout  the  day,  visitors  were 
entertained  by  local  groups:  the  Irish-Canadian 
Dancers,  Wild  Rose  Harmonizers,  Red  Deer  Boys' 
Choir,  and  the  LDS  Music  Machine.  This  entertain- 
ment added  something  special  to  the  event. 

There  were  workshops  for  both  children  and  adults: 
Appearance  Plus,  Cinnamon  Stick  Crafts, 
Christmas  Angels,  Sweet  Christmas  Treats,  Trivets 
Woodworking,  Gift  Wrapping,  Children's  Christmas 
Goodies,  and  Wheat  Weaving.  The  children's  pro- 
grams were  very  well  subscribed.  In  addition,  the 
movie  Snow  White  was  shown  and  was  viewed  by 
more  than  300  children. 

Yes,  indeed,  Eastview  Community  School  was  a 
beehive  of  activity  on  that  day.  The  feedback  was 
extremely  positive,  and  the  school  looks  forward 
to  making  this  an  annual  event. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1986 

292.  Halloween  Safety  Patrol  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  The  commun- 
ity issue  of  safety  at  Halloween  was  explored  by 
the  Abasand  Heights  Community  Advisory  Coun- 
cil during  early  fall,  1985.  The  council  decided  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  local  R.C.M.P.  to  help 
protect  little  Halloweeners  by  setting  up  additional 
patrols  made  up  of  community  members.  This  was 
very  well  received  by  the  community  in  general  and 


is  expected  to  become  an  annual  practice. 

293.  Child  Abuse  Awareness  Program  (G.H. 
Dawe  Community  School)  —  A  first  for  schools  in 
Red  Deer  was  the  implementation  of  a  Child  Abuse 
Awareness  program  for  Grade  8  and  9  students  at 
Dawe  and  St.  Patrick's  Community  Schools.  The 
program,  which  required  parental  permission,  in- 
volved showing  a  film  and  a  discussion  period 
presented  by  members  of  the  Red  Deer  Family 
Resource  Team. 

294.  Pre-School  Practicum  (Alex  Taylor  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  Alex  Taylor  Playgroup  oper- 
ates through  the  cooperation  of  Grant  MacEwan 
Community  College.  Second  year  early  childhood 
students  conduct  the  program  as  part  of  their  prac- 
ticum. While  mothers  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
leave  their  children  at  the  school  for  a  few  hours 
each  week,  children  are  given  a  positive  learning 
experience  through  cooperative  play.  The  mothers 
are  given  free  hours  to  shop,  attend  a  class,  visit 
the  library,  or  just  sit  with  their  feet  up. 

295.  Craft  Centre  Open  House  (Rosebrier  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  further  education  program 
at  Rosebrier  is  run  by  the  Rosebrier  Craft  Centre 
Executive  while  the  school  provides  housing, 
facilities,  and  the  liaison  component.  Each  spring, 
the  craft  centre  presents  an  extensive  display  of 
arts  and  crafts  in  the  school  and  neighbouring  craft 
house  (formerly  a  teacherage)  as  an  open  house 
from  5  p.m.-  9  p.m.  in  the  evening.  Student  cera- 
mics and  art  are  also  on  display.  The  open  house 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  community  to 
distribute  further  education  class  evaluation  ques- 
tionnaires and  also  to  encourage  community 
members  to  sign  up  for  possible  courses  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  fall.  Refreshments  are  served  all 
evening. 

296.  Community   Computer   Project  (St. 

Catherine  Community  School)  —  Residents  of 
Queen  Mary  Park  community  helped  St.  Catherine 
Community  School  raise  money  for  computers 
through  chocolate  bar  sales  and  a  spellathon.  Such 
fund-raising  has  allowed  the  school  to  purchase 
several  computers.  In  the  past,  Queen  Mary  Park 
Community  League  has  used  the  school  computers 
to  keep  a  membership  list,  community  contact  list, 
and  all  other  records  applicable  to  the  community 
league.  The  community  league  has  also  offered 
several  computer  courses,  both  evenings  and 
weekends,  for  community  members. 
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7.  FACILITY  ADAPTATION 

School  facilities  may  be  designed  or  modified  with  effective  teacher  and  commufiity  involvement  so  that,  ideally, 
the  entire  structure  is  designed  to  facilitate  community  use  as  well  as  to  accommodate  community  education  ac- 
tivities. 


8.  COMMUNITY  USE 

The  school  facility  is  available  for  community,  educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  social  use  on  an  extended 
time  basis  daily  and  yearly.  Community  activities  might  be  scheduled  at  any  time  during  each  operational  day. 


LINKAGE,  November,  1982 

297.  Community  Room  (Norwood  Community 
School)  —  The  community  room  at  Norwood  Com- 
munity School  serves  many  functions.  The  kitchen 
is  used  extensively  by  the  student-run  nutrition  pro- 
gram. The  washer  and  dryer  are  used  by  new  fami- 
lies, the  nutrition  program  people,  or  other  people 
to  wash  painted  shirts  and  muddy  clothes.  The  in- 
formation centre  is  located  in  the  community  room, 
as  well.  To  further  promote  its  use  as  a  viable  drop- 
in  centre,  the  community  school  coordinator  has 
transferred  her  office  to  the  community  room. 

298.  Weekend  Community  Supervisor  (M.E. 
LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  M.E.  LaZerte 
Community  High  School  is  a  large  building  with  a 
high  level  of  community  use  on  weekends.  Be- 
cause too  great  a  demand  was  being  placed  on  the 
custodial  staff,  the  need  arose  to  hire  a  weekend 
community  use  supervisor.  It  was  decided  that  a 


recreational  administration  student  would  be  an 
ideal  candidate  for  the  position  of  weekend  host. 
The  school  advertised  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
for  a  student  who  had  taken  courses  in  crowd  con- 
trol and  facility  management  and  was  looking  for 
a  part-time  job  that  would  also  be  a  career 
opportunity. 

299.  Puppet  and  Slides  Explain  Programs  (St. 
Mary's  Community  School)  —  "Be  In  It"  is  the 
name  of  the  slide  presentation  used  by  St.  Mary's 
to  explain  community  school  concepts.  The  presen- 
tation tells  about  programs,  facilities,  and  oppor- 
tunities available  at  the  community  school.  So  far, 
teachers,  students,  local  community  agencies,  and 
junior  high  feeder  schools  have  all  viewed  "Be  In 
It".  For  younger  children,  a  puppet  called  Irvine  is 
used  to  explain  community  school  concepts. 

300.  Students  Suggest  Facility  Adaptation  (New 
Sarepta  Community  High  School)  —  Explain  to 
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each  class  what  a  community  school  is.  Give  each 
child  a  card  and  pencil  and  have  the  class  tour  the 
school  suggesting  ways  the  school  might  be  made 
a  better  place  in  which  to  be.  Have  each  class  carry 
out  a  project  aimed  at  making  the  school  nicer  to 
be  in  for  all  the  community.  Award  the  "principal's 
shield"  to  the  most  inventive  class,  and  have 
honourable  mentions,  as  well. 

301.  Playground  to  Tennis  Court  (St.  Mary's 
Community  School)  —  The  number  of  parks  and 
recreational  areas  is  inadequate  for  the  high  den- 
sity, inner-city  community  surrounding  St.  Mary's 
Community  School.  To  correct  this  shortage,  the 
elementary  school  has  painted  tennis  court  lines 
on  the  small,  asphalt  playground.  With  the  install- 
ment of  removable  posts  and  nets,  this  area  can 
be  converted  to  tennis  courts  for  evening,  weekend, 
and  summer  use.  The  extra  courts  are  used  often 
and  appreciated  by  many  apartment  dwellers  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

302.  Entrance  Adaptation  by  Students  (New 
Sarepta  Community  High  School)  —  Students  have 
made  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
trance area  at  New  Sarepta  Community  High 
School.  Each  art  student  drew  a  poster-sized 
welcome  sign  which  indicates  that  visitors  will  be 
personally  greeted  and  provided  with  information 
at  the  office.  The  artist's  name  is  visible  on  each 
sign.  A  mounting  rack  and  storage  area  have  been 
constructed  so  that  the  signs  can  be  changed  daily. 

Drafting  students  have  drawn  large  directional 
plans  for  the  school.  The  plans  are  stored  in  a  spe- 
cially made  rack  and  are  changed  periodically.  The 
plans  indicate  clearly  the  locations  of  the  office, 
library,  gymnasium,  and  other  key  community  use 
rooms.  Woodworking  students  have  build  an  out- 
door sign  to  advertise  major  events  happening 
each  week.  Home  economics  students  have 
worked  on  interior  decorating  designs  to  plan  an 
attractive  entrance  area  which  makes  provisions  for 
people  of  all  ages.  The  designs  include  places  to 
sit  while  waiting  for  a  ride  home  or  taking  off  outer 
footwear.  Included  also  are  displays  of  art,  plants, 
and  an  information  board. 

303.  Walls  Alive  with  Murals  (Hillhurst/Sunnyside 
Community  Schools)  —  The  walls  in  this  school  are 
alive  with  colourful  murals  painted  by  the  children 
under  the  guidance  of  workers  from  Co-Design 
Limited.  Co-Design  is  a  Calgary  art  company  which 
works  with  children  to  develop  themes  and  ideas 


for  murals  to  be  painted  on  walls  at  schools  or  com- 
munity centres.  The  workers  are  mostly  volunteer 
students  from  the  Alberta  College  of  Art. 

304.  Students  Construct  School  Equipment 

(Victoria  Community  School)  —  Students  at  Victoria 
Community  School  have  constructed  furnishings 
and  equipment  for  school  and  community  use.  In- 
cluded in  their  projects  are  stampede  parking  signs 
and  stair-step  platforms  for  drinking  fountains. 
To  increase  public  awareness,  the  school  name 
"Victoria  Community  School",  has  been  printed 
on  four  wooden  signs,  and  these  signs  have  been 
attached  to  the  frost  fences  all  around  the  school. 

305.  Colour-Coded  Labelling  Greets  Visitors 

(M.E.  LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  A  colour- 
coded  labelling  system  has  been  developed  to  help 
visitors  find  their  way  around  M.E.  LaZerte's  win- 
dowless  building.  Each  classroom  door  is  painted 
with  a  colour  related  to  a  subject  area.  Colour- 
coded  maps  are  also  posted  at  strategic  places 
throughout  the  school.  In  addition,  large-scale 
decorative  wooden  maps  of  the  school  are 
mounted  at  central  locations.  Happy  navigating  to 
all  visitors  at  M.E.  LaZerte. 

306.  Multi-Lingual  Welcome  Signs  (Norwood 
Community  School)  —  Many  immigrants  and  native 
people  live  in  the  neighbourhood  surrounding  Nor- 
wood Community  School.  Often  these  people  feel 
shy  and  uneasy  about  visiting  the  school.  To  help 
overcome  these  fears,  teachers  at  Norwood 
asked  all  E.S.L.  students  to  make  welcome  signs 
in  their  own  language  and  display  them  in  the  main 
hallway  by  the  entrance. 

307.  Travelling  Information  Centre  (Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School)  —  How  do  you 
make  your  community  information  centre  more  ac- 
cessible to  members  of  the  community?  Father  M. 
Beauregard  Community  School  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  building  a  "travelling"  bulletin  board  on 
wheels.  Pockets  have  been  specially  designed  on 
the  bulletin  board  to  display  pamphlets  and  make 
them  highly  visible.  Every  evening,  the  bulletin  is 
wheeled  to  a  location  where  the  greatest  number 
of  people  will  see  it. 

LINKAGE,  June,  1983 

308.  Mini-Museum  (Rosebrier  Community  School) 
—  To  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  historical  roots 
of  the  district,  a  photocopy  of  Rosebrier's  original 
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Order  in  Council,  signed  by  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritorial Council,  will  be  obtained  this  year  and 
framed  for  display. Using  wood  salvaged  from  the 
original  one-room  school,  a  sign  will  be  made  iden- 
tifying Rosebrier's  status  as  a  community  school. 
Artifacts  from  some  of  the  feeder  schools  will  also 
be  obtained  and  displayed  in  a  mini-museum  in  the 
school. 

309.  School  Family  Tree  In  Main  Hallway  (St. 
Patrick  Community  School)  —  St.  Patrick  Com- 
munity School  in  Grande  Prairie  decided  to  design 
a  school  "family  tree"  to  adorn  their  front  entrance. 
The  banyan  tree  was  chosen  because  it  is  symbolic 
of  many  ideals  including  self-reliance,  longevity, 
and  continuing  growth.  In  fact,  in  some  countries 
the  tree  is  used  as  a  gathering  place. 

The  banyan  spreads  out  for  hundreds  of  feet 
beyond  the  main  trunk.  The  branches  develop 
hanging  roots  that  grow  down  to  the  ground  and 
start  new  trunks.  In  time,  young  banyan  trees 
replace  the  original  trunk.  The  main  trunk 
represents  the  community  school  as  the  central 
meeting  place.  The  branches  represent  people  in- 
volved in  events,  activities,  and  programs  who,  in 
time,  sprout  their  own  roots  and  become  self- 
sufficient. 

The  banyan  was  transformed  into  their  own  school 
"family  tree"  by  glueing  2400  feet  of  jute  onto  a 
wall  near  the  main  entrance.  Each  family  in  the 
community  designed  a  quilted  leaf  with  their  fami- 
ly name  on  it  and  hung  it  on  the  jute  tree.  The 
resulting  creation  is  a  highly  colored,  unique,  and 
beautiful  work  of  art  that  is  rich  in  meaning  for  the 
entire  St.  Patrick  community. 

LINKAGE,  February,  1984 

310.  Principal  "Gets  Plastered"  (Muir  Lake  Com- 
munity School)  —  Grade  6  enrichment  students  at 
Muir  Lake  Community  School  have  been  working 
on  a  project  that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  prin- 
cipals —  they  have  been  "plastering"  theirs.  A  very 
patient  Mrs.  Walsh  has  posed  for  a  number  of  ses- 
sions while  students  wrapped  plaster  pieces 
around  her.  Once  completed,  the  legs,  arms,  body, 
and  head  were  assembled,  painted,  and  positioned 
at  the  front  entrance  of  the  school  as  a  welcome 
to  all  visitors.  How's  that  for  facility  adaptation! 

LINKAGE,  June,  1984 

311.  Public  Bulletin  Board  (St.  Timothy  Com- 


munity School)  —  As  you  walk  in  the  mam  doors 
of  St.  Timothy  Community  School,  a  community 
school  bulletin  board  catches  the  eye  of  visitors 
with  its  bright  orange  (one  of  the  school's  colors) 
subtitles.  The  double  bulletin  board  has  been  sec- 
tioned off  into  areas  of  public  interest:  further 
education,  career  services,  parks  and  recreation, 
school  events,  community  events,  parish  events, 
and  general  interest.  At  a  glance,  school  and  com- 
munity members  can  find  out  what's  happening. 

312.  Community  School  Host  (Eastview  Com- 
munity School)  —  A  person  is  employed  to  act  as 
host  and  after-hour  supervisor  to  greet  all  visitors 
who  enter  the  school.  This  person  is  visibly  located 
in  the  front  lobby  to  direct  people  to  various  pro- 
grams. The  community  school  host  acts  as  an 
evening  or  weekend  supervisor  and  arranges 
necessary  equipment  for  instructors.  This  person 
is  a  valuable  first  contact  person  and  establishes 
an  important  public  relations  role  with  visitors.  The 
host  is  available  at  least  one  half-hour  before  and 
after  programs  start  to  ensure  that  people  feel 
welcome  and  know  where  their  class  is  located. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

313.  School  Art  Gallery  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  A  community  art  gallery  in  the  school 
is  giving  the  school  an  increased  sense  of  com- 
munity ownership  and  identity.  Members  of  the 
gallery's  art  club  receive  continued  instruction  from 
Alberta  College  of  Art  instructors  and  hang  their 
high  quality  paintings  in  the  hallways  of  the  school. 
Since  this  school  art  gallery  started,  numerous 
private  artists  in  Nanton  have  also  displayed  their 
works  here. 

The  benefits  are  many  and  mutual.  First,  the  art 
club  has  a  spot  for  a  "public  hanging"  of  their 
photos,  thereby  literally  increasing  their  sales  of 
pictures.  Second,  the  otherwise  boring  school  walls 
are  adorned  with  high  quality  paintings.  Third,  the 
school  division  has  sufficient  insurance  to  cover  all 
paintings  against  theft  and  destruction.  Fourth, 
several  artists  have  donated  pictures  to  the  school 
geared  to  elementary  school  audiences.  Lastly, 
both  parents  and  children  comment  on  how  the  pic- 
tures Inspire  them  and  add  to  the  overall  ap- 
pearance of  the  school. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1986 

314.  Hallway  Murals  (Grande  Cache  Community 
High  School)  —  For  two  years,  the  Community 
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Palette  Pals  worked  with  the  high  school  art  pro- 
gram. As  well  as  providing  painting  displays  for  the 
hallways,  the  Palette  Pals  worked  with  art  students 
on  three  mural  productions.  The  first  was  an  indoor 
mural  of  a  grizzly  bear  near  a  stream.  The  second 
was  an  outdoor  mural  of  a  group  of  bighorn  sheep. 
The  third  was  an  outdoor  mural  with  "Welcome" 
written  in  eight  different  languages.  The  volunteers 
of  the  Palette  Pals  have  not  only  greatly  enhanced 
the  school's  art  program  but  have  made  the  school 
more  attractive  and  inviting  for  everyone  in  Grande 
Cache. 

315.  Community  School  Playground  (Nicholas 
Sheran  Community  School)  —  When  Nicholas 
Sheran  students  returned  to  school  after  Easter 
Break,  1984,  they  had  a  wonderful  surprise  —  the 
community  playground  was  complete.  During  the 
previous  six  months,  a  playground  committee 
which  included  parents,  teachers,  and  children  had 
been  working  towards  raising  the  $15,000  neces- 
sary for  the  playground  to  be  constructed.  The 
money  was  raised  through  a  service  club  donation 
and  school  fund-raising  projects.  The  playground 
committee  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  see- 
ing it  completely  erected  five  months  ahead  of 
schedule. 

316.  Renovation  Cooperation  (Rosebrier  Com- 
munity School)  —  When  a  renovation  program  was 
submitted  and  approved  for  Rosebrier  Commun- 
ity School,  the  advisory  council  became  immediate- 
ly interested  in  the  concept  of  facility  adaptation  for 
a  better  community  school.  A  committee  met  regu- 
larly with  the  principal,  staff,  superintendent,  and 
architect  to  review  blueprints  and  amend  proposed 
plans.  The  working  cooperation  was  excellent.  The 
renovation  included  space  for  computers  in  the 
library,  an  expanded  kitchen,  a  music  room  which 
will  also  be  used  for  private  music  lessons,  and  a 
new  craft  centre  for  both  further  education  and  stu- 
dent use.  Since  its  official  opening  in  October, 
1985,  the  new  facility  has  been  greatly  appreciated 
by  staff,  students,  and  community  alike. 

IDCSC,  August,  1986 

317.  Furniture  Map  (IDCSC)  —  As  part  of  a 
specified  routine  for  clean-up,  community  users 
can  be  asked  to  utilize  a  furniture  map  posted  on 
the  wall  that  guides  them  in  putting  furniture  back 
where  they  initially  found  it.  Each  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  room  can  be  keyed  with  a  number  corres- 


ponding to  a  number  on  the  furniture  map. 

318.  The  Gold  Key  Society  (IDCSC)  —  The  com- 
munity use  supervisor  of  the  community  school  can 
develop  a  short  course  (30-60  minutes)  on 
videotape  for  people  who  supervise  community 
functions.  The  course  would  highlight  respon- 
siblities  of  community  users,  for  example:  return- 
ing furniture  to  its  original  location,  availability  of 
coffee  and  telephones,  location  of  AV  equipment 
and  washrooms,  etc.  People  who  have  taken  this 
short  course  receive  a  card  with  a  gold  key  printed 
on  it.  As  members  of  the  Gold  Key  Society,  they 
are  qualified  to  be  a  community  use  supervisor  in 
the  school  for  selected  activities. 
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9.  COMMUNITY  ISSUES 


The  school,  by  policy,  encourages  a  study  of  prohleins  and  issues  of  sigiiificatice  to  the  com  tJi  unity,  often  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  community. 


LINKAGE,  May,  1982 

319.  Used  Clothing  Depot  and  Toy  Library  (Vic- 
toria Community  School)  —  A  team  of  parent  volun- 
teers decided  to  open  a  free  clothing  centre  for  the 
community.  Between  September  1981  and  March 
1982,  the  centre,  located  at  Victoria  Community 
School  had  a  total  of  5,562  city-wide  visitors.  The 
daily  statistics  were  recorded  by  a  parent  volunteer. 
Clothes  were  donated  by  the  Salvation  Army  and 
some  stores.  This  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
underprivileged  families.  .Another  program  operat- 
ing at  the  school  is  a  toy-lending  library.  This  pro- 
gram was  introduced  by  parent  volunteers  and  is 
carefully  monitored  to  ensure  toys  are  returned 
before  any  more  are  signed  out.  The  toys  are 
signed  out  for  one  week  at  a  time,  and  a  five-cent 
charge  is  put  on  overdue  toys. 

LINKAGE,  October,  1982 

320.  T.V.  Guidelines  Handbook  (Madonna  Com- 
munity School)  —  Many  people  in  society  are  con- 
cerned about  the  negative  impact  of  television  on 
the  lives  of  children.  Parents  and  teachers  at 
Madonna  intend  to  form  a  committee  to  deal  with 
this  issue.  Family  and  Community  Services  will  be 
asked  to  provide  a  person  to  speak  to  parents  on 
television  awareness.  Following  this  action,  the 
committee  plans  to  compile  a  handbook  on  pro- 
grams that  are  beneficial  to  children.  This  T.V. 
guide  could  than  take  its  place  beside  the  regular 
newspaper  T.V.  guide  and  could  be  used  by  par- 
ents to  monitor  their  children's  television  watching. 

LINKAGE,  December,  1982 

321.  Christmas  Shopping  Trip  (Ashmont  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  staff  at  Ashmont  Commun- 


ity School  realized  that  many  of  the  senior  citizens 
in  their  small  town  did  not  have  a  car,  or  else  were 
unable  to  drive.  For  this  reason,  a  Christmas  shop- 
ping trip  to  St.  Paul  is  organized  annually  so  that 
elderly  people  can  spend  a  day  visiting  friends  and 
buying  Christmas  presents. 

LINKAGE,  February,  1983 

322.  Clean-up  Contest  (Grande  Cache  Commun- 
ity High  School)  —  The  student  union  executive  at 
Grande  Cache  plans  to  challenge  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  a  contest  to  see  which  group  can  fill 
the  greatest  number  of  garbage  bags  with  litter. 
The  contest  will  have  specific  time  and  geograph- 
ical limits.  Home-room  classes  will  be  assigned  to 
clean  up  specific  areas  of  Grande  Cache  during  the 
campaign.  Students  will  be  asked  to  suggest  future 
projects  as  part  of  their  evaluation  of  the  clean-up 
project. 

323.  Pine  Cone  Picking  Contest  (Menno-Simons 
Community  School)  —  Last  year,  junior  high 
students  at  Menno-Simons  picked  hundreds  of  pine 
cones  for  Cantor's  re-forestation  project.  Their  ef- 
forts involved  them  in  the  worthwhile  fight  to  halt 
the  depletion  of  Canada's  forests.  The  money  they 
raised  was  used  for  graduation  activities  and  field 
trips. 

LINKAGE,  April,  1983 

324.  Community  Participation  (Suggestion  from 
a  Community  School  Friend)  —  By  immersing 
themselves  in  a  wide  variety  of  community  service 
projects,  students  learn  more  about  themselves 
and  others.  Together  they  plan  a  schedule  for  the 
year. 

During  November  and  December,  students  decide 
which  underprivileged  group  they  want  to  help  at 
Christmas  and  spend  two  months  on  fund-raising 
activities  such  as  making  and  selling  crafts.  Pro- 
ceeds go  towards  such  things  as  radio  equipment 
for  the  blind  or  the  adoption  of  needy  families.  Dur- 
ing January,  students  can  become  involved  by 
studying  local  government  and  how  it  applies  at  the 
community  level.  Names  of  local  officials  can  be 
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learned  and  their  assistance  can  then  be  requested 
at  community  functions.  During  February  and 
March,  students  can  turn  to  special  projects  to  help 
the  school,  community,  or  specific  groups.  They 
can  work  with  specific  charities,  for  example,  to 
plan  activities  for  fund-raising.  April  and  May  can 
be  spent  in  evaluation,  discussions  of  careers,  and 
participation  in  additional  community  service  pro- 
jects. 

LINKAGE,  May,  1983 

325.  Used  Clothing  Depot  (Alex  Taylor  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  used  clothing  depot  at  Alex 
Taylor  provides  shoes,  winter  coats,  and  dresses 
for  many  adults  and  children  in  this  inner  city  area 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  dress  them- 
selves adequately  or  suitably.  The  school  reports 
that  between  1 0  and  30  people  visit  the  depot  every 
day. 

326.  Child  Abuse  Workshop  (Hillside  Commun- 
ity School)  —  A  child  abuse  and  foster  parent 
workshop  was  held  at  Hillside  in  co-operation  with 
Social  Services  and  Community  Health.  This  well- 
attended  workshop  consisted  of  two  evening  ses- 
sions and  served  to  create  awareness  and  provide 
much  needed  information  about  these  social  prob- 
lems. The  following  topics  were  dealt  with  during 
the  workshop:  the  definition  of  neglect  and  abuse, 
methods  of  referral,  agency  investigation  proce- 
dures, court  procedures,  responsibilities  of  citizens, 
how  to  become  a  foster  parent,  and  how  foster 
children  are  placed. 

327.  Babysitting  Swap  (Madonna  Community 
School)  —  The  plight  of  being  a  24-hour-a-day 
mother  was  of  real  concern  to  the  staff  of 
Madonna.  To  aid  in  solving  this  problem,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  school  establish  a  babysitting  swap 
system  in  which  mothers  provided  relief  and  help 
to  one  another. 

The  school  could  match  groups  of  six  mothers  who 
had  approximately  the  same  number  of  children  in 
the  same  age  group.  Each  mother  in  the  swap 
group  could  be  given  20  tokens;  one  token  would 
represent  30  minutes  of  babysitting.  Whenever  a 
mother's  token  supply  got  low,  she  would  know  it 
was  time  to  relieve  another  mother  by  offering  to 
babysit  for  several  hours. 

Here  are  two  slogans  that  could  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  babysitting  swap: "Everyday  is  Mother's 
Day"  or  "I'm  a  Mother  —  I  deserve  a  break  today!". 


LINKAGE,  June,  1983 

328.  Brainwriting  Session  (New  Sarepta  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  In  October  and  March,  in- 
vite all  service  agencies  and  clubs  to  an  evening 
meeting.  The  discussion  topic  can  be  "What  does 
our  community  really  need  to  be  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live?". 

Have  students  from  a  social  studies  class  attend 
as  a  class  project.  Place  people  into  small  groups 
of  five  or  six  to  brainwrite  on  the  topic.  Ask  them 
to  put  community  needs  in  order  of  priority  and  to 
agree  on  the  top  five.  Next,  have  them  brainwrite 
on  "What  specific  things  can  we  do  to  meet  these 
needs,  who  should  do  it,  and  when?". 

The  social  studies  students  might  plan  the  even- 
ing. They  can  provide  food,  coffee,  juice,  name  tags 
—  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  good  ses- 
sion. Plan  a  meeting  in  April  to  evaluate  how  well 
community  needs  were  met. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1984 

329.  Children's  Conference  (Nicholas  Sheran 
Community  School)  —  A  full  day  seminar  is  held 
for  children  to  discuss  community  and  school  con- 
cerns. Last  year,  the  seminar  involved  children  in 
sessions  relating  to  respect  and  manners.  Students 
were  divided  into  small  cross-graded  groups  and 
attended  each  session.  Volunteers  assisted 
teachers  with  the  session  and  helped  with  the 
refreshment  break. 

Displays  by  Lethbridge  City  Police,  Jaycees, 
Parent's  Place,  Dimensions  for  Living,  as  well  as 
displays  on  the  Alberta  health  curriculum  were  set 
up  in  the  gym  to  promote  the  concept  of  sharing 
and  caring.  Topics  of  the  sessions  included:  home 
manners,  school  manners,  vandalism,  values,  get- 
ting along  with  teachers,  and  responsibility. 

Both  students  and  teachers  were  involved  in  the 
planning  and  organization  of  the  conference.  Stu- 
dent response  was  very  enthusiastic.  One  little 
fellow  even  announced  it  was  "the  best  day  in  his 
whole  life".  A  similar  children's  conference  will  be 
held  annually  at  the  school. 

330.  Students  Research  "Places  for  Kids"  (Muir 
Lake  Community  School)  —  Two  students  from 
Muir  Lake  Community  School  have  provided  a 
valuable  service  to  local  children.  With  the  help  of 
their  enrichment  teacher,  these  Grade  6  students 
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have  published  a  handbook  outlining  "Places  for 
Kids"  in  the  local  area. 

Through  interviews  with  Town  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  staff,  telephone  enquiries,  and  talks 
with  other  children,  the  students  gathered  informa- 
tion on  hours  and  costs  at  local  recreation  facilities, 
information  on  hills  to  climb,  places  to  ride  bikes 
or  sail  paper  boats,  and  much  more.  This  booklet 
is  very  useful  for  children  to  find  things  to  do  dur- 
ing summer  months.  Such  a  booklet  could  well  be 
written  by  teenagers  in  junior  or  senior  high  school, 
as  boredom  is  often  a  problem  for  this  age  group. 

331 .  Interviews  with  Local  People  (St.  Paul  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  The  thought  of  sending  100 
students  into  a  community  to  interview  local  peo- 
ple can  be  terrifying,  but  St.  Paul  Community  High 
School  has  proven  that  it  is  possible  to  be  very 
successful. 

Social  Studies  10  and  20  students  chose  topics  of 
interest  which  affect  the  community,  province, 
country,  and  world.  Students  researched  their 
topic,  developed  questions  for  the  interviews,  made 
appointments,  conducted  the  interviews,  analyzed 
responses,  and  reported  to  their  classmates  infor- 
mation they  had  gathered.  Approximately  85  re- 
source people  were  interviewed.  Initial  contacts 
were  made  by  the  community  school  coordinator 
to  request  permission.  Topics  included:  Mother 
Teresa,  hospital  user  fees,  capital  punishment  and 
parole,  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  compulsory  exams, 
Poland,  nuclear  disarmament,  prison  reform,  the 
Crow  Rate,  and  the  future  of  farming. 

The  assignment  proved  to  be  a  complete  success 
with  all  resource  people  commenting  that  they  were 
pleased  to  be  asked  to  participate  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  interviews.  Members  of  the  school 
board  were  among  those  asked  to  participate  in  in- 
terviews. Students  gained  a  lot  of  knowledge  about 
the  topic  they  chose,  but  more  importantly,  they 
learned  that  adults  are  human,  too.  Students  also 
learned  that  learning  takes  place  in  many  areas 
besides  the  classroom  —  you  just  have  to  ask 
questions.  All  resource  people  were  presented  with 
a  certificate  of  participation  in  appreciation  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  involvement. 

332.  Community  Option  Course  (Good  Shepherd 
Community  School)  —  "A  Study  of  the  Communi- 
ty —  Its  Facilities,  Services,  and  Problems"  is  a 
teacher  initiated  and  developed.  Grade  7  option 


course  that  aims  to  make  students  more  educated 
about  local  community  services,  facilities,  and 
problems. 

Because  there  are  no  prescribed  texts  for  this 
course,  local  community  resources  are  fully  uti- 
lized. Resource  people  from  the  Youth  Assessment 
Centre,  AADAC,  Social  Services,  Alberta  Con- 
sumer and  Corporate  Affairs,  and  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  are  some  of  the  agency  repre- 
sentatives invited  to  make  classroom  presentations 
on  topics  such  as:  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  child 
abuse,  teenage  delinquency,  advertising,  consum- 
erism, and  disabilities.  Other  local  agencies  such 
as  the  Cancer  Society  provide  valuable  audio-visual 
material.  The  supermarkets  assist  students  in  con- 
ducting comparative  shopping  surveys.  This  option 
course  ran  for  two  semesters  in  1982/83  and 
1983/84. 

333.  Unemployment,  Stress,  and  Families 

(Kameyosek  Community  School)  —  The  Kameyo- 
sek  Community  School  Advisory  Council  identified 
stress  caused  in  families  by  unemployment  as  a 
major  community  issue.  Various  approaches  were 
discussed,  and  a  sub-committee  was  struck  to  re- 
search and  develop  an  approach.  Some  objectives 
were:  to  help  families  identify  concerns  and  make 
personal  contact  with  the  appropriate  agency  or 
group;  to  help  family  members  identify  and  discuss 
how  family  relationships  have  changed;  and  to  help 
identify  positive  potentials  of  unemployment. 

An  evening  seminar  began  with  a  brief  speech  from 
the  director  of  the  Alberta  Career  Center  on  how 
looking  for  a  job  is  a  job  in  itself.  Catalyst  Theatre 
provided  an  hour  of  improvisational  drama.  After- 
wards, while  children  were  off  creating  their  own 
drama  with  Catalyst  actors,  adults  discussed  un- 
employment over  coffee  with  further  education  ad- 
ministrators and  government  employment 
representatives. 

The  event  was  advertised  with  door  to  door  flyers 
and  by  teachers  discussing  the  topic  in  classrooms. 
Teachers  found  the  evening  very  enlightening  and 
educational.  Community  families  and  individuals 
were  reassured  to  find  out  they  are  not  alone.  But 
more  importantly,  they  learned  how  to  get  informa- 
tion on  further  education,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, job  search  techniques,  and  stress  in  the 
family. 

334.  Social  Responsibility  Class  (St.  Patrick's 
Community  School  at  Dawe  Centre)  —  The  social 
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responsibility  class  provides  students  with  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  current  social  problems  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  them.  Students  examine  rela- 
tionships with  their  peer  group,  family,  and  socie- 
ty. They  also  examine  their  responsibility  to  com- 
munity and  school.  During  the  activity  segment  of 
the  course,  students  collect  data  on  such  in-school 
problems  as:  vandalism,  alienation,  juvenile  deli- 
quency,  drugs,  and  alcohol.  After  data  is 
generated,  students  are  encouraged  to  develop 
solutions  and  actively  work  with  other  students  en- 
countering these  problems.  As  well,  they  work  with 
teens  having  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  the  school 
environment. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1985 

335.  Community  Debate  —  "Should  Willmore 
Park  Be  Developed?"  (Grande  Cache  Commun- 
ity High  School)  —  As  part  of  Education  Week,  a 
community  issue  forum  was  held.  The  topic  was 
whether  or  not  motorized  vehicles  should  be  al- 
lowed into  Willmore  Wilderness  Park,  an  issue  hotly 
debated  in  Grande  Cache. 

The  forum  itself  was  organized  and  run  by  the 
Biology  30  class.  A  total  of  three  panels  partici- 
pated, one  in  favour  of  development,  one  against, 
and  a  panel  of  experts  who  commented  on  the 
arguments  presented.  The  first  two  panels  were 
composed  of  three  community  members  and  two 
students;  the  panel  experts  included  five  commun- 
ity members  representing  various  agencies  in  town. 

To  prepare  debators  for  the  forum,  a  general 
slide/discussion  presentation  was  given  before  the 
forum,  which  was  open  to  the  public.  The  slides 
gave  a  general  impression  of  what  Willmore  Park 
was  like.  The  forum  itself  was  held  in  May,  1983, 
and  turned  out  to  be  quite  successful  with  about 
65  people  in  attendance.  After  the  initial  presenta- 
tion, there  was  a  45-minute  question  period  that 
proved  to  be  quite  thought-provoking.  The  school 
received  a  number  of  positive  comments  indicating 
that  future  forums  would  be  most  welcome. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1985 

336.  Child  Abuse  (Dunluce  Community  School)  — 
To  increase  awareness  on  child  abuse,  a  represen- 
tative from  the  Sexual  Assault  Centre  spoke  to  in- 
terested staff  and  parents.  A  presentation  of  the 
unit  "Talking  About  Touching:  A  Personal  Safety 
Curriculum"  was  given  by  one  of  the  teachers. 


The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  instill  in  the  children 
the  knowledge  that  their  bodies  belong  to  them  and 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  touch  them  in  any  way 
that  makes  them  feel  bad,  sad,  or  confused.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  students  would  know  who  they  can 
tell  and  that  they  must  keep  on  telling  until  some- 
one listens. 

Education  can  help  prevent  sexual  exploitation  of 
children.  Children  can  learn  to  recognize  potentially 
abusive  situations  and  can  learn  to  say  no  to  inap- 
propriate touching. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1986 

337.  Troubleshooter  Sub-Committees  (G.H. 
□awe  Community  School)  —  The  G.H.  Dawe  Com- 
munity Centre  Advisory  Council  formed  the  follow- 
ing four  program  sub-committees  in  the  fall  of  1983: 
community  related  school  curriculum,  community 
recreation,  community  life/health  and  social  ser- 
vices, and  library.  An  advisory  council  member 
chaired  each  sub-committee.  Other  members  in- 
cluded the  coordinator,  community  experts,  Dawe 
and  St.  Patrick's  personnel,  and  community 
volunteers. 

Each  sub-committee  identified  needs,  facilitated 
new  programs,  monitored  all  programs  in  their  area 
of  responsibility,  conducted  evaluations,  and  made 
recommendations.  In  addition  to  generating  many 
new  school  and  community  centre  programs,  the 
formation  of  the  sub-committees  greatly  increased 
community  input  into  school  and  centre  opera 
ions. 

338.  Neighbourhood  Conferences  (Eastview 
Community  School)  —  A  neighbourhood  confer- 
ence program  has  been  set  up  based  on  the  "cof- 
fee party"  concept.  A  member  in  the  community 
will  invite  several  of  his/her  friends  from  the  com- 
munity over  for  coffee,  and  the  community  school 
coordinator  will  meet  with  the  group  and  share 
ideas  and  concerns.  This  approach  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  valuable  communication  vehicle  with 
community  members. 

339.  Child  Identification  Program  (Dunluce  Com- 
munity School)  —  As  part  of  the  child  identification 
program,  children  are  fingerprinted  as  a  precaution 
against  a  very  dangerous  and  increasing  reality  of 
modern  society  —  abduction.  Fingerprints,  the 
child's  age,  sex,  height,  weight,  identifying  char- 
acteristics, photo,  and  hair  and  eye  color  are  all 
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recorded.  Compiling  the  information  takes  only  a 
minute  and  is  free.  Identification  cards  should  be 
updated  each  fall.  The  information  is  kept  on  file 
at  the  school  and  is  accessible  only  in  an  emergen- 
cy by  the  principal. 

This  voluntary  program  at  Dunluce,  adapted  from 
a  similar  one  in  the  United  States,  was  suggested 
to  the  school's  parent-teacher  association  and  met 
with  a  positive  response.  A  four-parent  committee 
was  struck  to  coordinate  and  run  the  activity.  Police 
were  asked  for  advice  on  fingerprinting  techniques, 
lawyers  were  consulted  about  the  legality  of  the 
program,  and  consent  forms  were  sent  home  two 
months  before  the  actual  event.  Parents  of  400  out 
of  500  students  agreed  to  allow  their  children  to 
participate.  The  service  was  also  offered  to  pre- 
school children  or  students  at  other  schools  in  the 
Dunluce  neighbourhood. 

340.  Political  and  Public  Forums  (G.H.  Dawe 
Community  Centre)  —  Political  and  public  forums 
regarding  contentious  issues  are  frequent  events 
at  the  G.H.  Dawe  Community  Centre.  During  every 
election,  the  advisory  council  and  coordinator 
organize  an  election  forum  at  the  Dawe  Centre. 
Forums  are  also  organized  whenever  other  issues 
arise.  The  mandate  in  the  charter  states:  "The  Cen- 
tre encourages  studies  and  programs  regarding 
problems  and  issues  relevant  to  the  community." 

341.  Propaganda  Films  (G.H.  Dawe  Community 
Centre)  —  Over  300  persons  attended  a  showing 
of  three  National  Film  Board  controversial  films  at 
Dawe  Centre.  The  films,  "Acid  Rain:  Requiem  or 
Recovery",  "Acid  Rain  From  Heaven",  and  "If  You 
Love  This  Planet"  were  labelled  propoganda  by  the 
American  government.  As  the  films  were  available 
at  no  charge,  except  for  shipping  from  the  National 
Film  Board,  there  was  no  admission  charge  for 
community  members. 
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10.  SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY 


The  school  has  a  vital  stated  goal,  which  is  to  foster  a  sense  of  comtnunity.  It  assumes  it  is  importatJt  that  the 
people  who  live  in  its  attendance  area  know  and  care  about  each  other. 


LINKAGE,  June,  1982 

342.  Welcoming  Committee  for  New  Students 

(M.E.  LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  Before 
year-end  finals  each  year,  about  35  selected  stu- 
dent volunteers  at  M.E.  LaZerte  Community  High 
School  are  trained  to  be  big  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  up  and  coming  Grade  10  students.  The 
volunteers,  each  wearing  a  button,  take  small 
groups  of  students  on  guided  tours  through  the 
school  explaining  basic  rules,  answering  questions, 
etc.  The  tour  ends  with  a  free  hot  dog  lunch. 
Members  of  the  football  team  set  a  good  example 
by  acting  as  clean-up  monitors.  The  Grade  10's 
then  have  the  rest  of  the  day  off.  A  welcoming  com- 
mittee is  kept  on  stand-by  until  mid  October.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  counselling  department 
keeps  about  eight  students  on-call  on  a  rotating 
basis  to  welcome  new  students. 

343.  Student  Hall  of  Fame  (Southview  Commun- 
ity School)  —  Each  week,  Southview  Community 
School  in  Medicine  Hat  honors  one  student  who 
contributes  to  the  positive  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  and  the  school.  Each  week,  a  student 
from  a  different  classroom  is  honored.  A  picture 
and  write-up  outlining  their  special  attributes  are 
posted  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

LINKAGE,  September,  1982 

344.  Staff  Photos  Displayed  in  Hallways  (Nor- 
wood Community  School)  —  Staff  photographs  at 
Norwood  are  displayed  on  an  art  easel  in  the  main 
hallway.  The  name  and  position  of  each  staff  per- 
son is  printed  beneath  his/her  photo. 

These  photographs  are  helpful  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  parents  refer  to  the  pictures  when  they 


come  to  visit  a  teacher  for  the  first  time.  Since  it 
is  often  the  non-teaching  staff  whom  visitors  meet 
first  upon  entering  a  school,  the  names  and  photos 
of  these  staff  members  are  also  posted.  Children 
find  the  photo  display  useful  for  learning  the  names 
of  teachers  other  than  their  own.  At  Norwood  Com- 
munity School,  it  is  felt  that  a  community  is  a  place 
where  one  can  attach  names  to  faces. 

345.  Home  Visitation  Week  (G.H.  Dawe  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  last  week  of  August  was 
Home  Visitation  Week  for  the  administrators  and 
homeroom  teachers  at  G.H.  Dawe.  The  staff  visited 
the  homes  of  all  prospective  students,  just  to  get 
acquainted.  These  casual,  informal  visits  helped  to 
set  a  warm  and  positive  tone  for  the  coming  year. 

346.  Staff  Baby  Picture  Contest  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School)  —  The  great  debate  is  on  when 
staff  and  students  alike  try  to  match  baby  mug 
shots  with  each  real  live  teacher.  Photographs  can 
be  numbered  and  displayed  on  a  bulletin  board. 
Students  have  a  good  time  recording  their  best 
guesses  on  contest  entry  forms.  Lots  of  warm  and 
humorous  feelings  will  no  doubt  be  generated. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1982 

347.  Stickers  for  the  Community  (Good 
Shepherd  Community  School)  —  To  increase  the 
school's  public  profile  and  to  ensure  that  commun- 
ity members  always  have  the  school's  phone 
number  close  at  hand,  Good  Shepherd  telephone 
stickers  are  freely  distributed  throughout  the  com- 
munity. The  top  portion  of  the  sticker  conveniently 
lists  local  emergency  numbers.  The  bottom  portion 
of  the  sticker  lists  the  school's  name  and  phone 
number  in  large,  bold  print. 

348.  How  to  Communicate  (Suggestion  from  a 
Community  School  Friend)  —  Often  there  is  a  pro- 
blem in  communication  between  a  high  school  and 
its  feeder  schools  —  feeder  schools  being  those 
schools  from  which  the  high  school  draws  its 
population.  To  overcome  this,  the  following  actions 
can  be  taken: 

—  Invite  principals  of  feeder  schools  to  the  high 
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school  for  tours  and  an  explanation  of  pro- 
grams. Work  together  to  get  parents  and 
students  acquainted  with  the  school. 

—  Develop  a  slide  presentation  about  the  high 
school  featuring  comments  and  pictures  of  its 
feeder  schools. 

—  Give  feeder  schools  copies  of  the  high  school 
newspaper. 

—  Invite  feeder  schools  to  participate  in  perform- 
ing groups. 

—  Hold  an  evening  of  demonstrations,  perfor- 
mances, and  art  displays  at  the  high  school  for 
students  and  parents. 

—  Arrange  for  principals  to  exchange  materials 
and  communications  throughout  the  year. 

LINKAGE,  March,  1983 

349.  Grade  1  Acceptance  (Suggestion  from  a 
Community  School  Friend)  —  To  help  Grade  1 
students  feel  accepted  into  the  school,  have 
students  in  Grade  6  interview  each  new  pupil.  Later 
they  can  produce  a  book  about  each  student  for 
the  Grade  1  class  library. 

350.  Discussion  Groups  (Bertha  Kennedy  Com- 
munity School)  —  To  help  ease  that  sometimes  dif- 
ficult transition  between  elementary  and  junior  high 
school,  informal  discussion  groups  can  be  set  up 
with  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  students  and 
their  parents.  Younger  students  can  express  their 
concerns  and  ask  questions.  Older  students  can 
share  their  experiences  and  offer  helpful  advice. 
Parents  can  be  good  listeners  as  well  as  advice 
givers.  Discussion  groups  could  also  be  formed  for 
students  from  single  parent  families.  This  would  be 
done  on  an  informal,  extra-curricular  basis. 

351.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  (Alex  Taylor 
Community  School)  —  The  Big  Brother-Big  Sister 
program  is  an  idea  that  Alex  Taylor  initiated  in  1970 
to  help  foster  collegial  relationships  between 
teachers  and  students.  Each  staff  member  acted 
as  a  confidant  to  about  12  students.  The  "families" 
gathered  regularly  to  talk  about  problems,  to  get 
to  know  one  another,  or  to  engage  in  a  fun  activity. 

A  new  Big  Brother  program  initiated  in  September, 
1982,  brings  high  school  students  and  staff  in  direct 
contact  with  students  and  seniors  at  Alex  Taylor. 
The  program  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  en- 


thusiasm and  spirit  among  the  students  and  staff 
at  Jasper  Place  High  School.  Both  schools  strive 
for  a  goal  of  collegiality  to  bring  about  a  positive 
learning  experience. 

352.  Lend  a  Helping  Hand  (Suggestion  from  a 
Community  School  Friend)  —  Have  PRIDE  cer- 
tificates and  badges  available  for  all  to  win.  Ensure 
that  they  are  given  out  on  the  spot  so  that  no  one 
waits  to  receive  the  award.  Some  actions  worthy 
of  a  PRIDE  badge  are:  helping  because  it  seems 
like  the  thing  to  do,  putting  away  chairs  after  an 
assembly  without  being  asked,  taking  notes  for 
someone  who  is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  injury, 
or  helping  another  student  to  learn  English. 

353.  Library  Care  Packages  (Suggestion  from  a 
Community  School  Friend)  —  The  library  can  be 
an  important  link  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity. When  students  are  hospitalized  or  sick, 
send  them  a  "happy  gram"  from  the  school  library 
along  with  a  cheerful  rhyming  message.  Include  a 
gift  such  as  a  game,  puzzle,  riddle  book,  or  else 
a  book  chosen  of  interest  to  that  child.  The  reci- 
pient is  provided  with  some  hours  of  entertainment 
and  is  made  to  feel  that  he/she  is  an  important  per- 
son around  the  school. 

354.  Student  Recognition  Ideas  (Suggestion 
from  a  Community  School  Friend)  —  Encourage 
local  businesses  to  make  donations  towards 
recognizing  students  who  show  achievement 
academically,  in  citizenship,  self-improvement,  and 
so  on.  Another  idea  is  to  have  teachers  send 
students  who  have  performed  well  in  their  subjects 
to  visit  the  principal,  spend  some  time  with  him,  and 
maybe  receive  a  commendation  to  take  home.  Or, 
how  about  having  a  brown  bag  lunch  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  five  or  six  students  who  have  been  iden- 
tified for  some  positive  contribution  to  the  school 
as  a  whole? 

355.  A  Positive  Attitude  Goes  A  Long  Way 

(Suggestion  from  a  Community  School  Friend)  — 
Come  up  with  catchy  slogans  to  help  promote 
school  spirit  and  raise  sagging  morale,  for  exam- 
ple: "A  positive  attitude  changes  the  home,  school, 
and  the  community".  Buttons  with  slogans  on  them 
can  be  made  available  to  staff  and  students  in  the 
school. 

To  encourage  the  wearing  of  these  buttons,  con- 
tests can  be  planned  each  week.  The  principal  may 
show  up  in  a  classroom  at  any  time  and  ask  the 
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teacher  for  the  name  of  the  student  who  is,  for  ex- 
ample, tenth  on  the  class  list.  If  that  student  is  wear- 
ing a  button,  he/she  gets  a  reward  donated  by  the 
principal. 

Arrange  for  the  showing  of  free  movies,  the  day 
after  the  report  cards  are  issued,  to  those  who 
receive  a  high  mark  in  "conduct".  Arrange  for  an 
administrator  or  counsellor  to  take  two  students 
who  have  shown  marked  improvement  in  their 
behavior  to  a  local  hamburger  place. 

356.  Orientation  Dinner  (Suggestion  from  a  Com- 
munity School  Friend)  —  To  ensure  the  success 
of  high  school  orientation,  have  students  of  the 
home  economics  class  prepare  a  dinner  and  invite 
families,  administrators,  and  counsellors  as  special 
guests.  After  dinner,  make  arrangements  for 
students  and  parents  to  meet  in  assigned  rooms 
for  enrolment  and  orientation  advice. 

357.  Communication  Barriers  Bite  the  Dust  (St. 
Patrick's  Community  School  at  Dawe  Centre)  —  At 
G.H.  Dawe  Centre,  two  schools  are  housed  in  the 
same  complex;  one  is  Catholic  and  one  is  Protes- 
tant. To  help  break  down  what  the  principal  of  St. 
Patrick's  calls  the  "Catholic/Protestant,  we/thou 
syndrome",  the  two  schools  come  together  in  joint 
activities  as  often  as  possible. 

For  example,  the  G.H.  Dawe  principal,  runs  the 
HOSTS  program  which  is  an  acronym  for  "Help- 
ing Other  Students  To  Succeed".  In  this  program, 
older  G.H.  Dawe  students  tutor  younger  students 
at  both  schools.  This  helps  to  foster  cross-age  as 
well  as  cross-school  friendships.  Other  shared  ven- 
tures at  Dawe  Centre  include  teacher  swapping, 
combined  stage  events,  and  combined  sports 
teams  for  city-wide  competition.  At  Dawe  Centre, 
another  traditional  communication  barrier  bites  the 
dust! 

358.  Alumni  Evening  Sports  (W.D.  Cuts  Com- 
munity School)  —  Every  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
night,  teachers  and  former  students  of  W.D.  Cuts 
Community  School  gather  to  play  basketball, 
volleyball,  or  badminton.  Aside  from  keeping 
everyone  in  shape,  this  activity  helps  maintain  a 
bond  of  friendship  between  the  high  school  and  the 
junior  high. 

359.  Family  Time  Sessions  (G.H.  Dawe  Com- 
munity School)  —  Family  Time  is  held  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  for  half  an  hour  at  G.H.  Dawe 
Community  School.  The  school  is  divided  into  "pea 


pods"  of  six  students.  All  Grade  8  and  9  students 
are  pod  leaders.  All  Grade  6  and  7  students  are 
deputies.  All  of  the  younger  grades  are  pod 
members. 

On  Tuesday,  the  leaders  pick  up  their  pod 
members  and  go  to  designated  classrooms  to  help 
younger  students  in  such  activities  as  making 
Halloween  decorations  or  preparing  for  Recogni- 
tion and  Awards  Night.  About  five  pods  are  as- 
signed per  classroom.  Teachers  and  parents  are 
involved  in  preparing  materials  and  supervising  the 
activities. 

On  Thursday,  all  of  the  leaders  guide  their  pod 
members  to  the  gym  for  a  special  assembly  regard- 
ing school  and  community  concerns  or  to  listen  to 
a  guest  musician. 

Every  week,  two  different  pods  are  assigned  for 
clean-up  duty;  one  group  cleans  up  the  inside  of 
the  school  and  the  other  cleans  up  the  outside. 

360.  Inner  Change  Sessions  (Langevin  Com- 
munity School)  —  Inner  change  sessions  were  held 
once  a  week  in  several  classrooms  at  Langevin 
Community  School  last  year.  The  guidance  coun- 
sellor helped  the  teacher  set  up  a  "town  hall" 
meeting  under  the  leadership  of  a  student  chair- 
person. During  the  meetings,  students  suggested 
topics  they  felt  needed  talking  about.  Once  a 
month,  a  pep  assembly  was  held  to  honour  the  ac- 
complishments of  students,  volunteers,  and 
teachers.  One  idea  that  arose  from  these  sessions 
was  to  plan  a  week-long  inner  change  campaign. 
Each  class  thought  of  strategies  that  could  help 
bring  about  inner  changes.  One  class,  for  exam- 
ple, designed  and  wore  buttons  asking  their  fellow 
students  to  "stamp  out  fights". 

361.  Boots,  Scarves  and  Zippers  (Bertha  Ken- 
nedy Community  School)  —  Ask  any  E.C.S.  or 
Grade  1  teacher  about  the  joys  of  assisting  young 
children  with  putting  on  and  taking  off  layers  of 
winter  clothing.  You  will  be  told  about  tying  scarves, 
removing  ski  suits,  fixing  broken  zippers,  and  sort- 
ing through  piles  of  identical  boots  looking  for  a  lost 
mate.  This  exhausting  procedure  occurs  eight  times 
a  day,  for  up  to  five  months  a  year.  At  Bertha  Ken- 
nedy, the  E.C.S.  and  Grade  1  teachers  don't  under- 
take this  task  alone  because  every  day.  Grade  7  and 
8  students  are  assigned  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Surely,  this  is  one  program  that  lends  truth  to  the 
old  adage:  "Many  hands  make  light  work!" 
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LINKAGE,  May,  1983 

362.  Links  of  Understanding  (Ashmont  Com- 
munity School)  —  Links  of  understanding  and  com- 
munication are  being  forged  between  residents  of 
the  town  and  residents  of  nearby  reserves.  Native 
people  are  invited  to  the  school  to  share  different 
aspects  of  Native  culture,  including  traditional 
dances  and  recipes.  The  school  reciprocates  by  go- 
ing to  the  reserves  to  visit  individual  homes  and 
holding  meetings  to  encourage  participation  in  fur- 
ther education  classes. 

363.  Calendar  of  Good  Deeds  (Suggestion  from 
A  Community  School  Friend)  —  Prepare  a  special 
calendar  to  be  sent  home  which  contains  sugges- 
tions regarding  various  activities  that  families  can 
do  together  each  day.  Examples  include:  sharing 
a  poem  with  the  family,  taking  a  "listening"  walk, 
doing  a  kind  deed  for  a  neighbour,  taking  time  for 
family  discussions,  writing  a  letter  to  someone  far 
away,  and  learning  the  metric  system  by  solving 
various  problems.  Parents  and  children  will  soon 
be  offering  suggestions  of  their  own. 

364.  Integrating  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

(Suggestion  from  A  Community  School  Friend)  — 
Arrange  a  musical  program  for  the  community  and 
invite  a  group  of  mentally  handicapped  children  to 
participate.  Have  the  principal  explain  how  these 
children  are  taught  many  things  that  most  people 
take  for  granted.  The  stars  will  be  the  children,  but 
the  happiest  people  will  be  their  parents. 

365.  Welcoming  Committee  for  New 
Neighbours  (Norwood  Community  School)  —  In  a 
transient,  unstable  neighbourhood  it  is  important 
that  a  new  family's  first  contact  with  the  school  be 
a  positive  experience.  For  this  reason,  parents  and 
staff  at  Norwood  Community  School  have  formed 
a  welcoming  committee  for  new  families.  Members 
of  the  committee  take  turns  visiting  each  new  family 
to  help  orient  them  to  their  new  community.  They 
also  give  them  an  information  package  to  en- 
courage participation  in  programs  offered  by  the 
school  and  community. 

LINKAGE,  June,  1983 

366.  Ecumenical  Sunday  School  (Muir  Lake 
Community  School)  —  In  pioneer  times,  it  was  com- 
mon to  hold  Sunday  school  classes  in  the  local 
school  building.  This  custom  has  been  re-estab- 
lished at  Muir  Lake.  A  group  of  volunteer  parents 


devote  Sunday  morning  to  provide  Bible-based, 
religious  instruction  to  community  residents.  Sun- 
day school  classes  are  designed  to  appeal  to  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  attend 
with  their  children.  Attendance  ranges  from  30  to 
40  people.  The  Sunday  school  is  non- 
denominational,  and  topics  are  based  on  basic  Bi- 
ble principles  of  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  and  self- 
control. 

367.  Rainbow  Day  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  Last  year,  when  the  winter  doldrums 
were  still  depressing  Albertans  even  though  it  was 
April,  Steinhauer  students  helped  rush  in  spring  by 
proclaiming  Rainbow  Day.  Each  class  decorated 
the  school  with  posters  painted  in  a  rainbow  theme. 
Everyone  came  to  school  dressed  in  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  One  enthusiastic  class  designed  a  45 
foot  banner  that  covered  the  entire  gym  wall! 

Rainbow  Day  culminated  in  a  contest  to  determine 
the  classes  that  were  the  best  dressed,  had  the 
most  participants,  and  designed  the  most  creative 
poster.  The  prizes  were,  naturally,  jars  of  rainbow- 
colored  jelly  beans! 

368.  International  Food  Fair  (Langevin  Commun- 
ity School)  —  Langevin  is  situated  in  a  community 
that  is  rich  in  multicultural  heritage.  Every  year,  the 
school  holds  an  international  food  fair  so  that  each 
group  can  demonstrate  and  share  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  various  cultures.  Students  design  color- 
ful pictures  and  posters  depicting  the  costumes  of 
each  country.  About  30  booths  are  set  up  to  sell 
food,  artifacts,  pictures,  and  flags.  A  special 
cookbook  with  an  international  "flavour"  is  written 
and  sold  through  the  school.  One  highlight  of  the 
food  fair  is  gathering  to  watch  different  groups 
dance  to  traditional  music  wearing  brightly  colored 
national  costumes. 

369.  Indian  Pow-Wow  (St.  Paul  Community  High 
School)  —  As  several  Indian  reserves  are  situated 
near  St.  Paul,  many  Native  students  attend  St.  Paul 
Community  High  School.  To  help  foster  a  bond  of 
friendship  and  understanding,  the  Native  counsel- 
lor invited  everyone  from  St.  Paul  and  the  reserves 
to  attend  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  held  at  the  school 
last  year. 

370.  Halloween  Night  (Strathearn  Community 
School)  —  The  Halloween  program  has  grown  over 
a  period  of  five  years  to  such  an  extent  that  liter- 
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ally  hundreds  of  children,  staff,  and  parents  at 
Strathearn  Community  School  are  involved. 
Everyone  helps  to  make  model  houses,  decora- 
tions, and  games.  On  Halloween  night,  model 
houses  are  manned  by  students  operating  puppets 
who  give  goodies  to  goblins  and  ghouls  trick-or- 
treating  at  their  doors.  It's  a  super-safe,  fun-filled 
Halloween  for  the  entire  neighbourhood. 

371 .  Christmas  Carolling  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  Imagine  the  sounds  of  over  300  men, 
women,  and  children  scattered  throughout  the 
Steinhauer  neighbourhood  in  groups  each  Christ- 
mas to  sing  Christmas  carols.  Later,  all  the  carollers 
gather  at  the  school  playground  to  sing  more  carols 
around  a  huge  bonfire  before  feasting  on  hot 
chocolate  and  doughnuts  in  the  gym.  The  local 
media  are  invited  to  cover  this  festivity.  If  the 
Christmas  spirit  includes  nurturing  a  community 
spirit,  then  without  a  doubt,  Steinhauer  has  it! 

372.  Sherburger  Supper  (Sherwood  Community 
School)  —  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  world's 
best  hamburger  is  the  Sherburger,  not  the  Big  Mac. 
Ask  any  Sherwood  student;  they'll  tell  you  that  even 
though  two  million  haven't  been  served  yet,  1200 
in  one  day  is  not  a  bad  average.  The  Sherburger 
Supper  is  an  annual  open  house  event  that  draws 
over  1200  happy  hamburger  hunters. 

While  munching  juicy  hamburgers,  people  stroll 
among  booths  that  display  hand-made  crafts. 
Seniors,  students,  and  parents  display  such  skills 
as  lace-making,  spinning,  weaving,  kite-making,  and 
even  rocket-making.  Spaced  out  at  different  loca- 
tions and  times  are  gymnastics  displays,  cheerlead- 
ing,  talent  shows,  choir,  and  band  concerts.  The 
Sherburger  Supper  also  features  a  brownie  bake 
sale,  a  book-sale,  and  agency  displays.  Look  out 
Ronald  McDonald!  Here  comes  the  Sherburger! 

373.  Spring  Kite  Flying  Contest  (Rosebrier  Com- 
munity School)  —  Each  year,  teachers  at  Rosebrier 
Community  School  sponsor  prizes  for  the  annual 
spring  kite-flying  contest.  Students  can  compete  in 
a  variety  of  categories.  Best  homemade  kite  and 
smallest  kite  are  two  of  the  1 1  categories.  A  prize 
is  also  given  to  the  oldest  person  flying  a  kite  since 
many  parents  and  grandparents  come  to  see  the 
spectacle  and  help  their  children  or  grandchildren 
get  their  kites  up  in  the  air. 

LINKAGE,  November,  1983 

374.  House  of  Horrors  (St.  Mary's  Community 


School)  —  Each  fall,  the  senior  high  drama  depart- 
ment at  St.  Mary's  builds  a  Halloween  House  of 
Horrors.  Drama  10  and  20  students  each  design 
and  build  one  aspect  of  the  house.  It  features  600 
feet  of  passageways,  tunnels,  bridges,  obstacle 
courses,  mazes,  and  spine-chilling  experiences.  To 
help  you  on  the  tour,  a  variety  of  ghouls,  goblins, 
and  poltergeists  guide  you  through  until  you 
emerge,  hopefully  intact,  outside  the  building.  The 
name  may  change  every  fall,  but  the  concept  re- 
mains the  same.  The  entire  school  (E.C.S.-12)  and 
community,  as  well  as  schools  from  surrounding 
areas,  have  a  chance  to  visit  the  house. 

375.  Tree  Planting  Tribute  (Alex  Taylor  Commun- 
ity School)  —  A  highlight  of  Alex  Taylor's  75th  An- 
niversary Celebration  was  a  tree  planting  ceremony 
held  on  Friday,  May  24.  The  tree  was  donated  by 
a  former  student.  Among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
planting  were  Mr.  W.  Ginter,  who  raised  the  flag 
on  Alex  Taylor's  opening  day  in  March,  1908,  and 
Mr.  D.  Simonson,  both  students  in  the  school's  first 
class  of  1908.  They  were  assisted  by  two  of  Alex 
Taylor's  youngest  pupils,  both  kindergarten 
students.  Under  a  canopy  of  clear  blue  skies,  these 
four,  along  with  the  superintendent,  planted  a  tree 
which  will  be  a  permanent  reminder  of  this  historic 
occasion. 

376.  Community  Remembrance  Day  (G.H.  Dawe 
Community  School)  —  Remembrance  Day  at  Dawe 
is  a  true  community  day.  Believing  strongly  in  the 
concept  that  participation  is  the  key  to  learning, 
teachers  involve  as  many  students  in  the  program 
as  possible.  Through  dialogue,  music,  and  mass 
participation,  they  give  meaning  to  events  that  are 
now  history.  Newsletters  sent  throughout  the  com- 
munity invite  all  who  wish  to  "remember"  to  share 
in  the  program.  From  pre-schoolers  to  grand- 
parents —  all  pause  to  honor  those  who  gave  so 
we  might  live. 

377.  Dinner-Dance  Bottle  Drive  (Lafond  Com- 
munity School)  —  Being  small,  Lafond  Commun- 
ity School  often  has  difficulty  raising  money  for  ac- 
tivities such  as  field  trips.  The  school,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  generosity  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity. Local  organizations  periodically  host 
dinner-dances  in  the  school  gym.  There  are,  in- 
evitably, returnable  empty  bottles  left  after  such  a 
function.  The  school  asks  each  organization 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  donate  these  bot- 
tles to  the  school  for  a  specific  project.  Staff 
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members  take  these  bottles  to  the  local  depot, 
although  sometimes  the  organization  itself  will 
generously  redeem  the  bottles  and  make  a  cash 
donation  to  the  school. 

378.  Car-o-rama  (G.H.  Dawe  Community  Centre) 
—  The  first  ever  Car-o-rama  Used  Vehicle  Sale  was 
held  at  Dawe  Centre  in  June.  Community  residents 
sold  their  used  car,  truck,  or  motor  bike  in  the  Dawe 
parking  lot  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m.  The  limit  was 
one  vehicle  per  person.  Commercial  firms  or  agents 
were  not  allowed  to  participate.  The  cost  to  sell  a 
vehicle  was  $10.  There  was  no  charge,  however, 
to  attend  the  Car-o-rama  sale  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Dawe  Advisory  Council  as  a  community  ser- 
vice program. 

379.  The  Great  Winter  Escape  (Holy  Trinity  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  What  do  an  eight-foot 
valentine  and  a  palm  tree  have  in  common?  They 
were  part  of  a  tropical  setting  in  Holy  Trinity's  gym- 
nasium to  beat  the  winter  "blahs".  The  school  and 
community  worked  together  to  stage  a  family  fun 
day  featuring  a  south  seas  theme.  Visitors  de- 
corated the  eight-foot  valentine  which  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Youth  Emergency  Shelter. 

380.  Exchange  Program  is  Annual  Community 
Event  (Coutts  Community  School)  —  For  the  past 
four  years,  Coutts  Community  School  has  partici- 
pated in  a  student  exchange  program.  The  pro- 
gram, sponsored  in  part  by  Open  House  Canada, 
offers  students  from  across  Canada  many  unique 
opportunities.  For  the  first  three  years,  Coutts 
students  travelled  to  Quebec  City  to  be  guests  in 
the  homes  of  their  "twins".  In  1982,  they  visited 
Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia. 

Each  year,  on  the  return  portion  of  the  exchange, 
the  entire  community  of  Coutts  hosts  the  Grade  9 
exchange  students.  Activities  include  a  banquet, 
barbecues,  brandings,  and  numerous  local  tours. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  value  of  these  trips, 
many  new  life-skills  and  friendships  are  acquired. 
Without  such  overwhelming  parent,  teacher,  county 
board,  village,  and  student  financial  support,  these 
ventures  would  not  be  the  tremendous  success  that 
they  are! 

381.  International  Community  School  (Coutts 
Community  School)  —  Coutts  Community  School 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  an  international  community 
school.  The  Board  of  Toole  County  Commissioners 
in  the  state  of  Montana  has  sent  the  school  a 


written  motion  supporting  the  community  school 
concept.  Because  of  the  location  on  the  Canada/ 
United  States  border,  Americans  use  the  Coutts 
school  facilities  for  ceramics,  adult  education,  and 
recreation.  There  is  also  considerable  interaction 
between  schools  in  the  area  of  sports.  This 
cooperation  between  two  countries  provides 
children  and  the  community  as  a  whole  with  an  in- 
sight and  a  link  to  our  American  neighbours. 

382.  Joint  Community  School  Event  (Bertha 
Kennedy  Community  School)  —  Bertha  Kennedy 
and  William  D.  Cuts  are  neighboring  community 
schools  in  St.  Albert.  As  part  of  Education  Week 
celebrations,  a  joint  community  activity  was  held. 
The  entire  neighbourhood  was  invited  to  participate 
in  Pioneer  Days,  an  old-fashioned  family  picnic 
complete  with  children's  races,  a  barbecue,  square 
dancing,  and  entertainment  by  a  community  band. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies,  a  special  tribute  was 
paid  to  Mrs.  Bertha  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Cuts, 
wife  of  the  late  W.D.  Cuts,  for  their  contributions 
to  education  in  St.  Albert.  Community  groups  were 
on  hand  to  demonstrate  some  pioneer  crafts.  His- 
torical displays  and  student  work  were  also  on 
display.  The  event  was  an  opportunity  for  two 
neighbouring  community  schools  to  work  together 
on  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

383.  Community  Drama  Night  (Grande  Cache 
Community  High  School)  —  The  first  annual  com- 
munity drama  night  was  held  in  April  as  a  kick-off 
for  extensive  Education  Week  programming.  The 
inclusion  of  acts  by  community  groups  made  the 
night  unique  and  contributed  to  its  success.  An 
adult  group  performed  a  vivid  dramatization  of 
"The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee".  The  Grande 
Cache  School  of  Dance  contributed  lively  jazz, 
ballet,  and  highland  dance  numbers.  These  two 
talented  groups  rounded  off  a  full  evening's  enter- 
tainment which  included  two  school  plays  and 
selections  by  the  high  school  band.  Future  drama 
nights  will  continue  to  showcase  talent  from  the  en- 
tire community. 

384.  Cozy  Christmas  Concert  (Dunluce  Com- 
munity School)  —  The  Grade  1  class  celebrated 
Christmas  by  holding  an  afternoon  concert  for  their 
parents  and  families.  The  students  made  invitations 
and  baked  and  decorated  cookies.  Following  songs 
and  choral  readings,  the  class-made  goodies  were 
served.  There  was  also  time  to  show  parents  their 
desks  and  other  classroom  projects.  It  was  a 
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special  family  afternoon  enjoyed  by  all. 

385.  Swap-o-rama  (G.H.  Dawe  Community  Cen- 
tre) —  Over  5,000  people  attend  the  annual  spring 
and  fall  Swap-o-rama  Flea  Market  held  at  G.H. 
Dawe  Community  Centre.  The  swap-o-rama  en- 
ables individuals  and  organizations  (not  commer- 
cial firms)  to  sell  their  wares.  The  only  cost  is  a  $1 0 
registration  fee.  Approximately  200  selling  spaces 
feature  everything  from  furniture,  toys,  and  books 
to  handicrafts,  plants,  baking,  and  sporting  goods, 
all  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  One  person's  junk 
usually  ends  up  being  another's  treasure. 

386.  Graduation  Toasting  Ceremony  (M.E. 
LaZerte  Community  High  School)  —  To  make  grad- 
uation a  memorable  time  for  families  and  school 
staff  as  well  as  graduates,  M.E.  LaZerte  par- 
ticipates in  a  special  toasting  ceremony. 

Three  separate  toasts  are  part  of  the  banquet  and 
dance  which  is  a  family  time  and  not  for  students 
only.  The  first  toast  is  to  the  parents;  it  is  given  by 
a  student  with  the  reply  by  his/her  mother  or  father. 
The  second  one,  also  by  a  student,  is  to  the 
teachers,  with  a  response  by  a  staff  member.  Final- 
ly, the  students  are  toasted  by  a  teacher,  with  the 
reply  coming  from  one  of  the  graduates.  Each 
"toaster"  and  "responder"  pair  spends  time 
together  to  prepare  for  the  event. 

387.  Western  Brealtfast  (G.H.  Dawe  Community 
School)  —  The  Western  Breakfast  is  a  semi-annual 
event  at  Dawe.  The  entire  community  is  invited  to 
drop  in  between  7:30  a.m.  and  9:00  a.m.  to  enjoy 
pancakes,  sausages,  juice,  and  coffee  cooked  by 
teachers  and  students.  More  than  500  people  at- 
tend both  the  fall  and  spring  breakfasts.  If  the 
weather  is  favourable,  everyone  eats  outdoors. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  June,  1984 

388.  Citizen  of  the  Week  (Nicholas  Sheran  Com- 
munity School)  —  In  order  to  recognize  and  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  at  the  school.  Citizen  of  the 
Week  awards  are  presented  each  week  to  one  stu- 
dent from  each  grade  level.  The  presentation  is 
made  at  the  Friday  morning  assembly.  A  group  pic- 
ture of  each  week's  citizens  is  taken  and  displayed 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  front  foyer.  Each  citizen 
also  receives  a  special  certificate  to  mark  the 
occasion. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  one  name  is  drawn  from 
the  citizens  of  that  month,  with  the  lucky  winner 


receiving  a  "full  meal  deal",  compliments  of  the 
local  Dairy  Queen.  All  weekly  citizens  receive  a 
complimentary  ice  cream  sundae. 

Being  named  Citizen  of  the  Week  and  having  the 
award  presented  in  front  of  the  entire  school  pro- 
vides many  opportunities  for  the  school  and 
teachers  to  recognize  the  special  efforts  of  many 
deserving  students  throughout  the  year. 

389.  COD  Teams  (Dunluce  Community  School)  — 
COD  is  an  acronym  for  "Cooperation  Overcomes 
Difficulty"  or  "Clans  of  Dunluce".  COD  teams  were 
multi-grade  teams  of  approximately  20  students  per 
team,  ranging  from  E.C.S.  to  Grade  6.  Students 
cooperated  and  competed  as  a  team  throughout 
the  entire  year.  Teams  chose  theme  names  (birds 
this  year),  and  captains  made  up  a  team  cheer  at 
their  first  meeting.  Many  positive  results  were  evi- 
dent: more  interaction  occurred  between  different 
ages  of  students,  teachers  got  to  know  more 
students,  students  met  more  staff  members,  and 
parent  involvement  increased. 

The  teams  also  gave  the  Grade  6  students  a  reason 
to  participate  fully  without  feeling  childish.  For  in- 
stance, they  had  to  wear  silly  Easter  bonnets  for 
their  team  so  as  not  to  lose  points  on  the  day  of 
the  contest.  A  minimum  of  one  event  each  month 
was  held,  such  as  seasonal  colour  day,  dress-up 
day,  and  a  snow  tower  building  contest.  Some 
events  required  class  time,  while  others  did  not. 
COD  teams  added  much  enthusiasm  and  spirit  to 
Dunluce  Community  School. 

390.  E.C.S.  Pairing  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  In  the  autumn,  Grade  5  classes  pair  with 
E.C.S.  children.  Teachers  endeavour  to  match  in- 
dividuals, for  instance,  a  shy  youngster  with  one 
who  is  outgoing.  During  the  first  week  of  school, 
the  Grade  5  students  act  as  guides  for  their  E.C.S. 
partners  by  taking  them  out  at  recess,  orienting 
them  to  the  school,  and  generally  helping  to  create 
a  friendly,  accepting  atmosphere. 

Teachers  work  together  to  plan  the  on-going  pro- 
gram either  weekly  or  on  an  intermittent  basis.  The 
program's  rationale  is  twofold:  to  create  a  sense 
of  belonging  for  the  E.C.S.  student,  and  to  develop 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  older  student. 

Planned  activities  not  only  help  to  develop  motor 
skills  and  listening  skills,  but  are  fun  for  younger 
students.  Older  students  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  involved  in  getting  someone's  atten- 
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tion  and  helping  sonneone  who  may  be  resistant. 
The  successful  program  also  provides  Grade  5 
students  with  a  positive  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  October,  1984 

391 .  Community  Flea  Market  and  Bazaar  (Good 
Shepherd  Community  School)  —  This  is  an  award 
winning  idea  in  public  relations  which  provides  the 
school  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  positive  rela- 
tions with  the  community  as  a  whole.  Originated 
and  operated  by  the  community  advisory  council, 
the  flea  market  is  really  a  sort  of  a  fund-raising  car- 
nival with  raffles,  helium  filled  balloons,  entertain- 
ment, and  various  booths  selling  donated  items  of 
every  kind.  Some  of  the  participating  groups  in- 
clude: the  Canadian  Cancer  Society,  Boy  Scouts, 
United  Church  Ladies,  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  Birthrite, 
and  Big  Brothers. 

Teachers  and  students  get  involved  by  operating 
their  own  booths,  acting  as  clowns,  or  as  assistants 
to  the  advisory  council.  Adding  to  the  general  fun 
and  excitement,  various  dance  and  music  groups 
including  the  TARA  Dancers,  Polynesian  Dancers, 
Ukranian  Dancers,  and  the  school  band  entertain 
the  crowds  throughout  the  day.  The  secret  to  the 
success  of  this  activity  lies  in  the  support  and  in- 
volvement of  community  members  and  organiza- 
tions in  a  meaningful  and  positive  community 
event. 

392.  Heritage  Festival  (Strathearn  Community 
School)  —  Each  child  was  asked  to  bring 
something  from  home  to  represent  his/her  own 
culture,  for  example:  handicrafts,  clothing,  food, 
pictures,  and  so  on.  Some  children  also  dressed 
in  ethnic  costume.  Junior  high  students  were 
recruited  to  phone  parents  to  find  out  what  they 
were  sending,  and  the  response  was  excellent. 

Tables  were  set  up  in  the  gym  to  display  items  and 
food,  and  posters  were  borrowed  from  a  local  travel 
agency  to  decorate  the  walls.  Entertainment  in- 
cluded a  Hungarian  dance  group,  a  Scottish 
bagpipe  player,  and  a  skit  performed  by  the  drama 
class.  Parents  and  people  in  the  community  were 
invited  for  a  very  successful  event. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  January,  1985 

393.  Art  Fair  (Norwood  Community  School)  —  The 
school  held  its  first  art  fair  this  year.  The  exhibition 
was  intended  for  student  art  work  and  also  for 


members  of  the  community  and  appropriately 
related  businesses.  Children  displayed  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  other  3D  productions.  Businesses 
entered  samples  of  commercial  art,  and  members 
of  the  community  entered  fine  individual  paintings 
and  drawings.  The  event  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  pull  the  school  and  community 
together. 

394.  Friendship  Week  (Sunnyside  Community 
School)  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
teachers  at  Sunnyside  Community  School  sat  down 
to  outline  goals  and  objectives  to  work  towards  the 
enhancement  of  educational  experience  for  their 
students.  One  of  the  goals  identified  was  to  in- 
crease the  students'  understanding  of  and  compas- 
sion for  others.  Thus,  the  week  of  February  13-17 
was  set  aside  as  Friendship  Week.  Many  activities 
planned  for  the  week  were  organized  to  give  the 
children  exposure  to  help  and  serve  each  other  as 
well  as  members  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  assist  others  with  their  work,  students 
exchanged  classrooms.  Grade  5  and  6  students 
went  in  with  the  special  education  classes  and 
helped  them  with  their  skill  development  activities. 
Students  from  the  different  grades  also  collected 
food  for  donation  to  the  InterFaith  Food  Bank. 

395.  Christmas  Wish  (Pineridge  Community 
School)  —  Grade  2  classes  at  Pineridge  Communi- 
ty School  had  a  special  wish  come  true  before 
Christmas;  they  wrote  letters  to  Santa  Claus  and 
received  personal  replies.  What  a  delight  it  was 
when  the  students  received  a  reply  in  the  school 
mail.  But  even  more  delighted  than  the  children 
were  the  senior  citizens  who  received  the  letters 
and  became  Santa  or  Mrs.  Claus. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  seniors  undertook 
this  task  warmed  the  hearts  of  everyone  involved. 
What  a  special  Christmas  it  became  for  each  child 
and  senior  as  the  children's  vision  of  a  Santa  and 
his  wonderful  powers  remained,  and  the  seniors 
gave  that  special  gift  that  they  can  give  so  well  — 
the  time  to  listen,  remember  what  it  was  like,  and 
share  the  magic  of  Santa. 

EDUCATION  TODAY,  October,  1985 

396.  Student  Maintenance  (Father  Patrick 
Mercredi  Community  High  School)  —  Student 
maintenance  work  is  a  means  of  earning  money 
for  club  activities.  Each  day  at  lunch,  students  clean 
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tables  and  mop  up  floors.  The  school  has  19  clubs 
working  one-week  shifts  to  finance  extracurricular 
outings.  The  program  has  two  benefits:  it  de- 
creases vandalism  and  boosts  school  morale  so 
that  students  take  pride  in  their  school. 

397.  Newsletter  Club  (Madonna  Community 
School)  —  Delivering  newsletters  to  the  local  com- 
munity can  be  an  expensive,  time  consuming  task. 
For  schools  that  can't  afford  to  mail  newsletters, 
a  newspaper  club  is  an  idea  particularly  useful  in 
an  elementary  school. 

Madonna's  school  newsletter  club  motto  is  "Hap- 
piness Is  Helping  Others".  To  help  promote  good 
communication  between  the  school  and  commun- 
ity, the  newsletter  club  sorts,  staples,  and  delivers 
the  community  newsletter.  Students  in  Grades  3 
to  5  can  sign  up  for  sorting,  stapling,  and/or  deliver- 
ing. Delivery  routes  include  approximately  30 
houses,  and  students  deliver  on  their  own  street. 
To  help  students  learn  how  to  read  delivery  route 
maps,  treasure  hunts  are  scheduled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  newsletter  club  also  enjoys 
a  winter  carnival  and  a  year-end  barbecue  held  in 
their  honor. 

398.  Teacher  Advisory  Groups  (Father  Patrick 
Mercredi  Community  High  School)  —  There  are  no 
homerooms  at  Father  Mercredi;  the  school  isn't 
divided  up  by  grades,  but  rather  by  student  in- 
terests. Teacher  advisory  groups  or  T.A.s,  as  they 
are  called,  are  committees  of  people  who  share  the 
same  interest,  be  it  European  travel,  outdoor 
education,  motor  repair,  or  whatever.  The  teacher 
responsible  for  roll-call  heads  the  club.  The  teacher 
advisory  committee  also  works  as  a  communica- 
tion network  to  let  staff  know  how  students  are  feel- 
ing and  what  they  are  thinking.  For  ten  minutes 
each  day,  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  staff  in  a  relaxed  setting.  Students  choose  the 
T.A.  group  in  which  they  would  like  to  be  part  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  February,  1986 

399.  Multi-Lingual  Registration  (St.  Mary's  Com- 
munity School)  —  Each  summer,  St.Mary's  Com- 
munity School  offers  an  E.S.L.  program  for  children 
from  the  ages  of  six  to  15  years.  Last  summer,  the 
registration  form  was  translated  into  eight  different 
languages  by  E.S.L.  high  school  students.  The 
translations  were  then  circulated  throughout  the 
community.  This  is  a  great  way  to  get  program 


information  across  to  second  language  parents. 

400.  Visitor's  Pass  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  At  each  entrance  to  Steinhauer,  the 
following  sign  is  posted:  "Welcome  Visitors  and 
Parents.  For  the  safety  of  our  children,  we  ask  that 
everyone  please  pick  up  a  visitor's  pass  or  name 
tag  at  the  general  office".  This  request  allows  staff 
to  welcome  all  who  come  into  the  school  and  pro- 
vide information  to  them  if  required.  Each  visitor 
wears  a  bright  orange  pass  which  then  encourages 
each  person  they  come  in  contact  with  to  smile  and 
be  prepared  to  chat  or  offer  assistance.  The 
visitor's  pass  offers  reassurance  to  parents  and 
teachers  alike,  as  they  realize  that  concern  for  the 
safety  of  Steinhauer  students  is  apparent. 

401 .  Senior  Citizen  Sweetheart  Tea  (Holy  Trini- 
ty Community  High  School)  —  The  senior  program 
last  year  was  a  great  success  at  Holy  Trinity.  Two 
separate  groups  averaging  over  250  seniors  per 
month  ate  lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria  and  were 
involved  with  student  activities  ranging  from 
liturgies  to  sing-alongs. 

On  February  14th,  students  sponsored  a  Senior 
Citizen  Sweetheart  Tea.  One  hundred  seventy 
seniors  arrived  to  participate  in  the  event.  Eighty- 
five  students  from  the  religion  classes  hosted  the 
event.  The  entertainment  was  provided  by  student 
talents  within  the  school,  as  well  as  the  Lion 
Centre  Senior  Citizen  Choral  Group. 

402.  "I  Care"  Project  (Ecole  Elementaire  Com- 
munautaire  de  St.  Paul)  —  Students  of  St.  Paul  are 
attempting  to  involve  elderly  people  in  their  daily 
living  by  sharing  reading  sessions  and  lunches  with 
them,  by  putting  on  mini-performances  at  the  senior 
citizens'  manor,  and  by  including  them  in  school 
activities  such  as  track  and  field  day,  bread-making 
day,  and  pioneer  activities  day.  Adoptive  grand- 
parents are  sometimes  invited  to  their  adopted 
grandchild's  home.  The  year-end  activity  consists 
of  a  religious  celebration  with  each  grandparent 
and  grandchild  together  in  the  Manor  Chapel. 

403.  Family  Videos  (Eastview  Community  School) 
—  Have  you  tried  movies  or  videos  for  the  family? 
Every  Thursday,  during  the  summer  and  during  the 
Easter  break,  two  films  were  shown  daily  at 
Eastview  Community  School.  Usually  there  was  a 
light,  funny  children's  movie  in  the  morning  and  a 
movie  more  to  the  liking  of  the  adults  in  the  after- 
noon. Family  videos  have  met  with  great  success 
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and  interest  from  the  public. 

404.  Community  Drama  Night  (Grande  Cache 
Community  High  School)  —  For  the  second  year 
in  a  row,  Grande  Cache  Community  High  School 
hosted  "Double  Take  H",  a  community  drama 
presentation.  The  first  performance,  "Somebody 
Screamed",  included  a  cast  of  high  school  students 
and  community  members.  The  second  perfor- 
mance, "The  Case  of  the  Crushed  Petunias",  was 
a  student  performance.  The  150  people  in  attend- 
ance thoroughly  enjoyed  the  performance. 

405.  Friday  Notes  (Midway  Community  School)  — 
To  help  ensure  that  parents  actually  receive  notes, 
they  are  sent  home  every  Friday.  By  doing  this, 
parents  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  looking  for 
notes  on  this  day.  The  notes  highlight  next  week's 
happenings  throughout  the  community.  On  the  last 
Friday  of  each  month,  a  calendar  of  events  for  the 
next  month  is  sent  out.  This  is  also  sent  to  other 
community  members.  These  practices  have  re- 
sulted in  a  better  informed  community  with  more 
people  coming  to  the  various  events  being  held  at 
the  school. 

406.  Promoting  Fitness  and  Fun  (Muir  Lake 
Community  School)  —  Each  year,  the  County  of 
Parkland  Recreation  Department  sponsors  and 
Muir  Lake  Community  School  participates  in  a  5 
km  Fun  Run  held  in  the  community  of  Wabamun. 
Because  the  school  only  sends  a  small  delegation 
of  runners  each  year,  staff  put  their  heads  together 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  that  would  invite  more  par- 
ticipation. Plans  for  post-run  activities  took  shape 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  parents,  proved 
a  huge  success. 

Activities  such  as  a  weiner  roast,  ball  games, 
parachute  games,  volleyball,  and  movies  took 
place  at  the  school  after  the  runners  returned  from 
the  race.  Other  members  of  the  family  who 
wished  to  participate  in  the  activities  but  not  in  the 
Fun  Run  were  charged  a  nominal  fee  to  cover  ex- 
penses. Expenses  for  participants  were  picked  up 
by  the  community  advisory  council.  Although  the 
school  still  did  not  win  the  award  for  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  at  the  Fun  Run, 
everyone  was  very  happy  with  the  success  of  the 
events  and  with  the  fact  that  the  Fun  Run  delega- 
tion increased  from  20  in  1983,  to  110  in  1985. 

407.  West  Side  Story  Newsletter  (Nicholas 
Sheran  Community  School)  —  For  two  years,  a 


community  newsletter  has  been  published  and 
distributed  to  3,800  homes  in  West  Lethbridge.  As 
the  only  school  in  a  population  area  of  10,000  peo- 
ple, the  community  school  has  provided  a  commun- 
ication link  for  events,  activities,  and  issues  in  all 
of  West  Lethbridge. 

The  newsletter  is  completely  sponsored  by  adver- 
tisers and  delivered  by  75  volunteers  who  have  a 
route  of  approximately  50  homes  each.  The  news- 
letter has  grown  in  size  to  an  eight  page  booklet, 
and  residents  look  forward  to  its  arrival  each  month. 
Without  the  help  of  volunteers,  the  newsletters 
would  not  be  possible. 

408.  West  Lethbridge  Community  Day  (Nicholas 
Sheran  Community  School)  —  Saturday,  May  26, 
was  a  fun-filled  day  in  Nicholas  Sheran  Park.  Over 
500  people  took  part  in  West  Lethbridge  Commun- 
ity Day  activities  and  events.  Credit  is  due  to  the 
organization  committee  which  was  comprised  of 
representatives  from  many  community  groups. 

The  day  began  with  a  fishing  derby  in  Nicholas 
Sheran  Lake,  and  the  winning  trout  weighed  in  at 
just  over  one  pound.  A  bicycle  race,  a  5  km  road 
race,  and  a  bicycle  decoration  contest  took  place 
in  the  morning.  The  afternoon  agenda  included  a 
kite-flying  contest,  children's  games  and  relays,  a 
canoe  demonstration,  canoe  rides,  a  hot  dog  and 
hamburger  barbecue,  a  water  slide,  and  a  free  Win- 
nie the  Pooh  movie.  Community  Day  was  a 
highlight  for  the  year,  thanks  to  enthusiastic  com- 
munity support. 

409.  Friendship  Week  (Sunnyside  Community 
School)  —  The  children  practised  their  best  man- 
ners with  each  other  throughout  the  week  and 
worked  very  hard  to  avoid  conflict  on  the  play- 
ground. On  Valentine's  Day,  one  class  went  out  in- 
to the  community  to  delivery  cards  to  senior 
citizens.  A  list  of  seniors  living  in  Sunnyside  was 
provided  by  the  community  association,  and  the 
younger  children  made  valentines  and  then  de- 
livered them.  It  was  this  activity  that  particularly 
symbolized  the  meaning  of  friendship.  The  seniors 
were  surprised  and  genuinely  pleased  to  see  the 
children  at  their  doors,  and  some  spent  a  few 
minutes  reminiscing  about  their  days  at  Sunnyside. 

Students  at  Sunnyside  Community  School 
learned  quite  a  lot  about  what  it  means  to  be  a 
friend  during  the  specially  designated  week,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  kind  of  "learning  for  life"  will 
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continue  on  long  after  they  have  left  the  school 
environment. 

PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS'  LETTER,  March,  1986 

410.  Bonhomme  Carnaval  (Ecole  Elementaire 
Communautaire  de  St.  Paul)  —  What  fun  the 
Winter  Carnival  at  St.  Paul  turned  out  to  be!  With 
the  choice  of  15  Fun  Stations,  students  separated 
into  30  cross-age  teams  and  kept  their  45  adult 
guides  busy  for  two  solid  hours.  They  pulled  tobog- 
gans, hopped  in  potato  sacks,  ran  three-legged 
races,  shuffled  back  and  forth  on  skis,  and 
wormed  their  way  through  obstacle  courses. 

411.  Positive  Attitude  and  a  Caring  Environ- 
ment (Good  Shepherd  Community  School)  —  The 
Positive  Attitude  and  a  Caring  Environment  (PACE) 
program  was  developed  by  the  staff  of  Good  Shep- 
herd Community  School  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  positive  self-esteem  among  students  and 
staff.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  "warm  fuzzies"  con- 
cept which  encourages  children  and  adults  to 
recognize  and  extend  appreciation  for  the  good 
acts  of  others. 

Included  in  the  PACE  program  are  teacher-home 
visitations,  recognition  awards,  displays  of  awards, 
and  histories  of  various  staff  members.  A  birthday 
board  is  being  developed  as  part  of  the  program 
for  next  year.  Birthday  cards  offering  words  of  en- 
couragement are  made  and  mailed  to  all  students 
and  staff. 

The  overall  objective  of  PACE  is  to  develop  positive 
aspects  of  teaching  practices  that  improve  peer 
relations  among  students  and  to  upgrade  pupil  at- 
titudes in  the  classroom  and  the  playground.  The 
results  of  the  program  have  helped  considerably 
in  promoting  good  public  relations  for  the  school. 

412.  IVIunch  Bunch  (Thorncliffe  Community 
School)  —  The  Munch  Bunch  is  an  intimate  group 
of  boys  from  Grades  3  to  6  who  lack  male  contact 
at  home.  Male  staff  members  conduct  this  program 
whose  aim  is  to  foster  and  promote  companionship, 
sportsmanship,  sports  skills,  and  positive  self- 
concept  through  playing  sports  and  lunching 
together  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Munch  Bunch  members  shovel  sidewalks  in  the 
community  to  finance  pizza  eatouts,  wiener  roasts, 
and  other  activities.  One  special  annual  event  is 
a  gym  hockey  game  against  the  city  police. 
Through  Munch  Bunch  activities,  the  students 


obtain  a  sound,  consistent,  friendship  base  and 
develop  self-awareness. 

413.  Welcome  Back  Luncheon  (Bertha  Kennedy 
Community  School)  —  The  school  year  at  Bertha 
Kennedy  Community  School  is  kicked-off  with  the 
Welcome  Back  Luncheon.  The  luncheon  is 
prepared  and  served  by  the  teachers.  It  is  held  on 
the  first  or  second  Friday  in  September  —  even 
though  it  inevitably  rains!  The  luncheon  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  Spirit  Day.  Each  student  is  en- 
couraged to  wear  his/her  school  T-shirt  and  to 
prepare  a  cheer.  The  day  generates  a  lot  of  en- 
thusiasm and  puts  everyone  in  a  good  frame  of 
mind  to  begin  the  school  year. 

414.  Classroom  VIP's  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  Each  week,  one  student  per  classroom 
becomes  the  VIP.  He/she  takes  a  "surprise  box" 
home  some  time  during  the  previous  week  and  col- 
lects several  family  and  personal  photos,  a  memen- 
to, a  treasured  toy  or  item,  or  whatever,  and  then 
puts  them  on  exhibit  during  his/her  VIP  week.  As 
well,  the  child  could  bring  a  sampling  of  his/her 
favourite  food  to  share  with  the  class.  Begin  the 
process  in  reverse  alphabetical  order  of  the 
children's  first  given  names. 

415.  School  Ground  Maintenance  Crew  (St. 
Mary's  Community  School)  —  Each  week  during 
the  spring  and  fall,  junior  and  senior  automotive 
students  from  high  school  automotive  classes  take 
time  to  clean  the  high  school  grounds.  They  rake, 
sweep,  and  tidy  the  grounds.  They  also  cut  all  the 
grass  around  the  school.  Students  receive  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  knowing  that,  through 
hard  work,  they  have  provided  an  essential  service 
to  the  school. 

416.  Staff  Perform  in  Musical  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert 
Community  School)  —  School  spirit  flourishes  at 
Dr.  Egbert  when  the  entire  community,  parents, 
and  students  come  out  to  see  the  staff  performing 
in  a  full  length  musical  such  as  "Charlie  Brown". 
It's  pure  entertainment.  Both  teachers  and  students 
become  involved  in  the  learning  process  when  the 
drama  instructor  uses  the  teachers'  performances 
as  an  instructional  tool  saying,  for  example,  "Did 
you  notice  how  Mr.  Smith...?".  But,  lest  students 
get  carried  away  with  their  critiques,  they  are 
reminded  that  next  year  it  will  be  their  turn  to  per- 
form in  a  production! 

417.  Graduation  Helpers  (Dr.  G.M.  Egbert  Com- 
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munity  School)  —  For  several  years,  Grade  8 
students  and  their  parents  have  put  on  a  gradua- 
tion banquet  for  the  Grade  9  students  and  their 
parents.  They  form  a  committee  which  plans  and 
implements  the  entire  banquet,  right  down  to  the 
last  detail.  Each  year,  the  Grade  9  students  and 
their  parents  are  able  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  ban- 
quet all  the  more,  knowing  they  contributed  the 
year  before. 

418.  Audio  Visual  Yearbook  (Ecole  Com- 
munautaire  Mallaig)  —  The  student  union  yearbook 
committee  planned  an  innovative  yearbook  —  a 
slide  tape  yearbook.  Months  of  shutter-bugging 
culminated  in  a  year-end  presentation  which 
features  students  taking  part  in  various  activities 
during  the  past  year.  This  project  was  funded  by 
AADAC  as  part  of  its  "Make  the  Most  of  You" 
campaign. 

419.  Yearbook  Display  (Steinhauer  Community 
School)  —  Throughout  the  year  at  Steinhauer,  shut- 
terbug  enthusiasts  are  busy  capturing  activities  on 
film  for  a  school  yearbook.  These  activities  include 
special  moments  during  the  year  as  well  as  school 
events.  Events  may  be  school-wide  or  specific  to 
one  class.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  include  the 
widest  range  of  student  and  staff  candids  in  the 
yearbook.  Class  and  staff  pictures  complete  the 
book. 

When  the  yearbooks  arrive,  one  is  taken  apart, 
mounted,  laminated,  and  put  on  display.  It  serves 
as  a  focal  point  for  youngsters  all  year.  Students 
point  out  staff  to  new  students  and  bring  in  their 
friends  from  other  schools  to  view  the  book.  The 
mounted  yearbook  serves  also  as  an  introduction 
to  the  school  for  visitors  and  community 
newcomers.  Students  and  staff  receive  individual 
copies  as  mementos  of  their  years  spent  at 
Steinhauer  Community  School. 

420.  School  Year  Photos  (Grande  Cache  Com- 
munity High  School)  —  With  school  camera,  flash, 
and  film,  staff  members  photograph  all  the  major 
events  (as  well  as  some  regular  classes)  that  have 
occurred  during  the  year.  The  community  school 
coordinator  keeps  the  slides  on  file  where  they  can 
be  signed  out  by  teachers.  The  slides  also  provide 
a  basis  for  the  Education  Week  and  Athletic  Ban- 
quet slide  presentation.  They  have  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  communication  source. 

421 .  "Heart"  Warming  Evening  (Dunluce  Com- 


munity School)  —  E.C.S.  students  planned  a 
special  Valentine  evening  for  their  parents.  The 
gym  was  decorated  with  children's  silhouettes 
mounted  on  heart-shaped  paper.  The  parents  were 
asked  to  guess,  "Which  cupid  is  yours?"  The 
children  sang  songs,  recited  poems  about  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  told  a  story  entitled  "Just  For 
You"  by  Mercer  Mayer.  An  energetic  aerobic  and 
gymnastic  routine  rounded  off  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, after  which  refreshments  of  freshly 
baked  and  decorated  heart-shaped  cookies  were 
served. 

422.  Kid  of  the  Week  (A.B.  Daley  Community 
School)  —  A  school-wide  Kid  of  the  Week  program 
could  be  highlighted  by  pasting  baby-pictures  on 
a  manila  card.  Along  with  the  Kid  of  the  Week's 
favourite  memento,  the  child  could  explain  some 
things  about  him/herself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week. 

423.  Students  Plan  Hot  Lunch  (Coutts  Commun- 
ity School)  —  The  hot  lunch  program  initiated 
several  years  ago  is  a  joint  effort  of  teacher, 
students,  and  community  volunteers.  It  was  ex- 
panded last  year  to  two  days  a  week  and  was  made 
available  for  a  minimal  fee  to  town  students  as  well 
as  rural  students  and  teaching  staff. 

Much  effort  goes  into  this  junior  high  student  union 
project.  The  menu  is  published  monthly  in  the 
school  newspaper,  and  participants  are  required 
to  sign  up  in  advance.  A  volunteer  comes  into  the 
school  and  cooks  the  food.  Once  a  month,  a  free 
surprise  dessert  is  given  along  with  the  meal  to  all 
those  who  signed  up  to  help.  Students,  by  means 
of  a  work  schedule,  decide  who  is  responsible  for 
serving,  collecting  money,  and  cleaning  up.  The 
money  made  goes  towards  extra-curricular  func- 
tions and  the  Canada  Exchange  Student  program. 
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ALBERTA'S  DESIGNATED  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 


A.  B.  Daley  Community  School 
Box  1089 

2409  —  24  Avenue 
NANTON,  AB 
TOL  1R0 
Phone:  646-3161 

Ashmont  Community  School 
General  Delivery 
ASHMONT,  AB 
TOA  OCO 
Phone:  726-3877 

726-3733 

726-3818 

Beiseker  Community  School 
Box  357 
BEISEKER,  AB 
TOM  OGO 
Phone:  947-3883 


Blueberry  Community  School 
Mail  Bag  700 
STONY  PLAIN,  AB 
TOE  2G0 
Phone:  963-3626 
963-3625 

Brownfield  Community  School 
General  Delivery 
BROWNFIELD,  AB 
TOC  ORO 
Phone:  578-2247 

Colonel  Walker  Community  School 
1921  —  9  Avenue  S.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2G  0V3 
Phone:  263-2332 
263-2334 

Coutts  Community  School 
Box  88 
COUTTS,  AB 
TOK  ONO 
Phone:  344-3804 
344-3029 


Alex  Taylor  Community  School 
9321  Jasper  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5H  3T7 
Phone:  422-6240 


Banff  Community  High  School 

Box  748 

330  Banff  Ave. 

BANFF,  AB 

TOL  OCO 

Phone:  762-4411 


Bertha  Kennedy  Community  School 
175  Larose  Drive 
ST.  ALBERT,  AB 
T8N  2G7 
Phone:  458-6101 

458-6102 

458-6103 

Bon  Accord  Community  School 
Box  300 

BON  ACCORD,  AB 
TOA  OKO 
Phone:  921-3559 


Clarence  Sansom  Community  School 
5840  —  24  Avenue  N.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T1Y  6G4 
Phone:  293-2953 

Connaught  Community  School 
1121  —  12  Avenue  S.W. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2R  0J8 

Phone:  244-1140 


Dr.  Elliott  Community  School 
Box  120 
LINDEN,  AB 
TOM  1J0 
Phone:  546-3863 
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Dr.  G.  M.  Egbert  Community  School 
6033  Madigan  Drive  N.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2A  5G9 
Phone:  248-5900 

Dunluce  Community  School 
11735  —  162  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5X  4M6 
Phone:  456-9080 
456-4294 

Ecole  Communautaire  Mallaig 
Community  School 
Box  90 

MALLAIG,  AB 
TOA  2K0 
Phone:  635-3858 

635-3001 

635-3033 

Ecole  Father  Jan  Community  School 
15  Mission  Avenue 
ST.  ALBERT,  AB 
T8N  1H6 
Phone:  458-3300 
458-3308 

Edwin  Parr  Composite  Community 
High  School 
Box  59 

ATHABASCA,  AB 
TOG  OBO 
Phone:  675-2285 


Father  Patrick  Mercredi  Community 

High  School 

455  Silin  Forest  Road 

FORT  MCMURRAY,  AB 

T9H  4V6 

Phone:  743-4200 

Gilbert  Paterson  Community  School 
2109  —  12  Avenue  S. 
LETHBRIDGE,  AB 
T1K  0P1 

Phone:  329-0125 


Douglas  Harkness  Community  School 
6203  -  24  Avenue  N.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T1Y  2C5 
Phone:  285-2225 

Eastview  Community  School 
3929  -  40  Avenue 
RED  DEER,  AB 
T4N  2W5 
Phone:  343-2455 


Ecole  Elementaire  Communautaire  De 
St.  Paul  Elementary  Community  School 
Box  5000 
ST.  PAUL,  AB 
TOA  3A0 
Phone:  645-3537 
645-2935 


Ecole  Routhier  Community  School 
Box  540 
FALHER,  AB 
TOH  1M0 
Phone:  837-2114 
837-2713 

Father  M.  Beauregard  Education 
Community  Centre 
255  Athabasca  Avenue 
FORT  MCMURRAY,  AB 
T9H  1G7 
Phone:  791-4151 
791-0990 

G.  H.  Dawe  Community  School 
56  Holt  Street 
RED  DEER,  AB 
T4N  6A6 
Phone:  343-2033 


Good  Shepherd  Community  School 
211  Beacon  Hill  Drive 
FORT  MCMURRAY,  AB 
TOH  2R1 
Phone:  791-2345 
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Grande  Cache  Community  High  School 
Box  599 

GRANDE  CACHE,  AB 
TOE  OYO 
Phone:  827-3502 

G.  W.  Skene  Community  School 
6226  Penbrooke  Drive  S.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2A  6M7 
Phone:  273-8284 


Hillside  Community  School 
9410  —  106  Avenue 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE,  AB 
T8V  1 H8 
Phone:  532-0743 

Kameyosek  Community  School 
250  Lakewood  Road  E. 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T6K  3L4 

Phone:  462-8724 
462-7992 
462-8726 

M.  E.  LaZerte  Community 

High  School 

6804  —  144  Avenue 

EDMONTON,  AB 

T5C  3C7 

Phone:  476-8611 

Matthew  Halton  Community  High  School 

645  Davidson  Avenue 

P.  O.  Box  1090 

PINCHER  CREEK,  AB 

TOK  1W0 

Phone:  627-4414 

Midway  Community  School 
R.R.  #2 

DIDSBURY,  AB 
TOM  OWO 
Phone:  337-2888 

Muir  Lake  Community  School 
Mail  Bag  500 
STONY  PLAIN,  AB 
TOE  2G0 
Phone:  963-3535 
963-3536 


Grassland  Community  School 
Box  57 

GRASSLAND,  AB 
TOA  1V0 

Phone:  525-3733 

Hillhurst  Community  School 
1418  —  7  Avenue  N.W. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2N  0Z2 
Phone:  283-2383 
283-1877 

Holy  Trinity  Community  High  School 
7007  —  28  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T6K  4A5 

Phone:  462-5777 

Langevin  Community  School 
71 1  —  1  Avenue  N.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2E  0B7 
Phone:  265-5771 
265-5774 


Madonna  Community  School 
15  Main  Boulevard 
SHERWOOD  PARK,  AB 
T8A  3N3 
Phone:  467-7972 


Menno-Simons  Community  School 
General  Delivery 
CLEARDALE,  AB 
TOH  3Y0 
Phone:  595-2323 


Millarville  Community  School 
General  Delivery 
MILLARVILLE,  AB 
TOL  1K0 

Phone:  931-3202 

New  Sarepta  Community  High  School 
P.O.  Box  10 
NEW  SAREPTA,  AB 
TOB  3M0 
Phone:  941-3924 
941-3775 
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Nicholas  Sheran  Community  School 
380  Laval  Boulevard 
LETHBRIDGE,  AB 
T1K  3Y2 
Phone:  381-1233 
381-1244 

Peter  Pond  Community  School 
9601  Franklin  Avenue 
FORT  MCMURRAY,  AB 
T9H  2J8 

Phone:  743-2378 
743-8223 
743-2392 

Pines  Community  School 
8  Page  Avenue 
RED  DEER,  AB 
T4P  2T2 

Phone:  342-4434 
342-4436 

Rosebrier  Community  School 
R.R.  #2 

WETASKIWIN,  AB 
T9A  1W9 
Phone:  352-3168 


Sherwood  Community  School 
2011  —  66  Avenue  S.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2C  1J4 

Phone:  279-7784 


St.  Catherine  Community  School 
10915  —  110  Street 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5H  3E3 
Phone:  426-6933 

St.  Patrick  Community  School 
7810  Poplar  Drive 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE,  AB 
T8V  4T8 

Phone:  539-7434 


Norwood  Community  School 
9520  —  1 1 1  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5G  0A6 
Phone:  477-1002 


Pineridge  Community  School 
1926  —  61  Street  N.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T1Y  4W6 
Phone:  285-6901 


Ranchlands  Community  School 
610  Ranchlands  Blvd.  N.W. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T3G  2C5 
Phone:  239-6111 


Sacred  Heart  Community  School 
9624  —  108  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5H  1A4 
Phone:  422-3652 

424-1727 

424-6386 

424-1603 

Southview  Community  School 
2425  Southview  Drive  S.E. 
MEDICINE  HAT,  AB 
TIB  1E8 
Phone:  526-4495 
527-6086 

St.  Mary's  Community  School 
111  —  18  Avenue  S.W. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2S  0B6 
Phone:  228-5810 

St.  Patrick's  Community  School  at 

Dawe  Centre 

3827  —  39  Street 

RED  DEER,  AB 

T4N  0Y6 

Phone:  343-2033 
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St.  Paul  Regional  Community 

High  School 

Box  5000 

ST.  PAUL,  AB 

TOA  3A0 

Phone:  645-4491 

Steinhauer  Community  School 
10717  —  32  A  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T6J  4A6 

Phone:  437-1080 


Sunnyside  Community  School 
211—7  Street  NW 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2N  1S2 
Phone:  283-1842 


Vanier  Community  Catholic  School 

831  —  56  Street 

Box  1745 

EDSON,  AB 

TOE  OPO 

Phone:  723-6612 

William  D.  Cuts  Community  School 
149  Larose  Drive 
ST.  ALBERT,  AB 
T8N  2X7 
Phone:  458-8585 


Win  Ferguson  Community  School 
9529  —  89  Street 
FT.  SASKATCHEWAN,  AB 
T8L  1J2 

Phone:  998-1441 


St.  Timothy  Community  School 
14330  —  117  Street 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T5X  1S6 
Phone:  456-7375 


Strathearn  Community  School 
8728  —  93  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  AB 
T6C  1T8 

Phone:  468-5147 

468-5149 

468-1074 

Thorncliffe  Community  School 

8215  —  175  Street 

EDMONTON,  AB 

T5T  0G9 

Phone:  487-2061 

487-2155 

487-2268 

Victoria  Community  School 
411  —  11  Avenue  S.E. 
CALGARY,  AB 
T2G  0Y5 
Phone:  269-4937 
269-4930 

Willow  Creek  Composite  Community 
High  School 
Box  219 

CLARESHOLM,  AB 
TOL  OTO 

Phone:  625-3387 


*Note  —  Lafond  Community  School  is  closed  due  to  low  enrolment. 
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